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With  spirits  once  bedraggled  now  lifting  up* 
ward  (together  with  prices),  this  Fall  is  a  ^ 

promising  time  to  get  in  a  bit  of  sales-work 
on  higher  quality  merchandise.  People  are 
overfed  with  cheap  goods.  They^re  convinced 
that  long-run  economy  makes  the  bargain  and  not 
merely  short  first-cost.  •  In  your  sheet  department. 
Cannon  Lavenlawn  and  Fine  Percale  will  tempt  more 
eyes  and  more  pocketbooks.  These  Cannon  top- 
place  sheets,  at  sensible  prices,  offer  special  long- 
staple  American  cotton,  yarns  combed  both  warp  and 
filling.  They  are  bleached  whiter,  with  a  smooth, 
soft  finish.  Woven  with  a  strong  ribbon  tape  selvage. 
And  hemstitched  beautifully,  with  4-inch  hems. 
Count,  over  200  threads  per  inch.  •  Cannon  per¬ 
cale  sheets  are  manufactured  from  the  raw  cotton  to 
the  finished  sheet  in  the  Cannon  Mills.  You  can  get 
them  with  Cannon  tickets  or  put  up  under  your 
private  brand.  A  majority  of  our  customers  use  them 
with  the  Cannon  ticket,  because  of  the  sales-power 
of  the  Cannon  name.  All  questions  promptly  and 
courteously  answered  at  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70 
Worth  Street,  New  York  City.  mi*  a 
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THESE  STORES  HAVE  ALREADY  SWUNG 
UPWARD-TO  CANNON  FINE  PERCALE 
QUALITY  WITH  THE  CANNON  LABEL 

B.  Altman  &  Co . Aew  York  City 

Boccs  &  Buhl . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Burger  Phillips  Co . Birmingham,  Ala. 

Chandler  &  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

T.  A.  Chapman  Co . Milwaukee,  W'is. 

The  Dayton  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co . Chicago,  III. 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co . Canton,  Ohio 

A.  Harris  &  Co . Dallas,  Texas 

Jos.  Horne  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc . Richmond,  Va. 

Jas.  McCutcheon  &  Co . New  York  City 

O’Neill  &  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Shillito  Co . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Stearns  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Paul  Steketee  &  Sons . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Raphael  Weill  &  Co . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

T.  D.  Whitney  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop . Washington,  D.  C. 


RETAIL 

Thh  explains  how  you  can  get  the 

MEN’S  CLOTHING 
CODE  LABEL 

for  Goods  in  Stock  or  in  Transit 


E  R  S 


■  his  Little  Label 
is  being  backed  by  the 
greatest  drive  the  nation 
has  undertaken  since  the 
Liberty  Loan  Campaign. 


The  Clothing  Code  Authority  is  most  anxious  to 
cooperate  with  all  stores  by  supplying  labels  as 
speedily  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  or 
embarrassments  which  their  absence  may  cause. 

After  several  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  leading  retailers  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
benefit  of  their  advice  and  counsel,  announcement 
is  now  made  that  to  care  for  retail  stocks  now  on 
hand,  labels  will  be  issued  to  retailers  beginning 
on  or  about  October  10. 

To  expedite  matters,  we  now  request  every  re¬ 
tailer  who  has  not  already  done  so,  to  fill  in  the 


application.  Have  It  Notarized,  and  mail  it  at  once 
with  check  for  proper  amount  enclosed. 

All  applications  must  be  received  not  later  than 
November  1, 

Shipments  of  labels  will  be  made  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  receipt  of  application. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Men’s  Clothing 
Code  Authority  to  place  no  section  of  the  country 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  price  of  $5.00  per  thou¬ 
sand,  it  is  thought,  will  cover  no  more  than  the 
cost  of  printing  and  distribution.  Please  read  these 
instructions  carefully — Qll  out  the  blank  correctly 
— have  a  notary  public  acknowledge  it,  and  mail 
it  at  once. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS— The  labels  furnished  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  Cloth¬ 
ing  Code  Authority  are  to  be  used  only  on  goods  manufactured  by  him.  Retailers  can  obtain  the  labels 
specially  designated  for  use  on  goods  in  stock  or  in  transit  from  the  Clothing  Code  Authority  only. 


APPLICATION  BLANK 


MEN’S  CLOTHING  CODE  AUTHORITY, 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

We  hereby  make  application  for  labels  to  be 
used  for  stock  on  hand  or  in  transit. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  number  of  sarments 
which  we  have  on  hand  is  approximately _ 

We  will  require  .  labels. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $ . . .  for 

the  cost  of  the  required  number  of  labels  at  the 
rate  of  25.00  per  thousand. 


Firm  Name  . . . . 

Authorized 

Signature  . . . . . . . . 

Sworn  to  before  me  this 

.  day  of  . - . .  1933, 

Notary  Public 


MEN’S  CLOTHING  CODE  AUTHORITY 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The  consumer  who  buys  a  washable  garment  that  shrinks  when 
washed  is  not  receiving  from  the  store  the  value  he  has  a  right  to 
expect.  A  glance  at  the  graph  illustrated  will  convince  you  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  shrinkage  problem  in  selling  washables. 

Sanforized-shrunk  meets  this  problem  Sanforized •  shrunk  and  ready-to-wear 

squarely,  since  it  is  the  patented  con-  made  from  them.  See  that  they  are 

trolled  process  that  eliminates  shrinkage  marked  '’Sanforized-shrunk”  and  sell 

from  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  so  that  this  lasting  service.  Write  us  for  educa- 

they  will  not  shrink  when  laundered.  tional  literature,  so  that  your  salespeople 

You  undoubtedly  have  in  stock  fabrics  can  make  full  use  of  Sanforizing. 


SANFORIZED  PROCESS  OF  CONTROLLED  SHRINKAGE 

Go  CMC  .  .  4 0  UhydA  St.  ASlStS. 
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your  plans  now  to  be  in  New  York 


for  the 


!23r<l 

Annual  Convention 

of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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If  you  wish  authoritative  information  concerning  interpretations  of  clauses  in  the 
Retail  Code,  trade  relations  between  manufacturers  and  retailers,  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and  many  other  vital  questions,  you  cannot  afford  to  stay  away 
from  this  Conference.  In  addition  to  these  economic  problems,  programs  pre¬ 
senting  helpful  merchandising,  promotional,  accounting  and  operating  ideas  will, 
as  usual,  give  you  valuable  assistance  in  the  management  of  your  business. 


Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
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2  Forty  cases  of  merchandise  were  ordered.  Cards  (shown  above) 
were  delivered  direct  to  homes,  to  be  brought  back  by  customers 
the  same  day  as  received.  On  the  third  day,  when  cards  began 
to  come  in  by  mail,  stock  was  exhausted  and  more  had  to  be 
ordered  by  phone. 


1  No  Lady  Pepperell  sheets  had  ever  been  sold  in  a  large  and 
famous  department  store  in  a  “mid-west”  city.  It  was  decided 
to  introduce  the  line  with  a  smash  promotion,  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pepperell  Sales  Promotion 
Department. 


SOLD  OUT  ON  THIRD  DAY  of 
J^dy  PEPPERELL  promotionl 

tA  true  story  from  fady  PEPPERELL’ S  T^rofit  (ffiles 


flFTfRllI  /iMit 


UtTM 


3  The  department  for  this  sale  was  well  trimmed  with  Lady  Pep* 
perell  displays  and  material  for  displays  which  were  sent  for¬ 
ward  by  Pepperell’s  Dealer  Service  Department.  The  display  of 
sheets  was  large  and  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  department. 


-  ■  oi 

aVno*  ' 


4  Read  the  paragraphs  shown  above.  They  were  written  to  the 
Pepperell  salesman  after  the  sale  was  over.  We  have  many  simi¬ 
lar  letters  in  our  files.  We  should  like  to  have  one  from  you —  ••e- 
sulting  from  a  successful  promotion  which  we  can  help  you  plan. 


IN  these  day  s  of  fast  changing  conditions  and  prices,  people  are  more  than 
ever  prone  to  buy  “by  name”;  to  cling  tenaciously  to  branded,  known 
merchandise  in  which  they  have  confidence;  and  to  buy  heavily  of  such 
goods  at  what  may  be  temporarily  attractive  prices.  Because  of  this  trend, 
there  is,  right  now,  an  unusual  retail  opportunity  in  Lady  Pepperell  sheets. 
The  first  step  to  a  successful  promotion  Is  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  at  the 
right.  Better  do  it  now.  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Department,  160  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


fady  PEPPERELL 


SHEETS  and 
PILLOIV  CASES 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  592, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Gentlemen:  I’m  willing  to  be  shown  how  you 
can  help  me  make  more  money  selling  Lad/ 
Pepperell  Sheets. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


A  Job  Well  Done 

The  past  few  months  have  presented  problems  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  our  Craft; — problems, 
which  challenged  the  utmost  in  ability  which  the 
Retail  Field  could  provide. 

Our  Government  had  declared  a  national  economic 
emergency;  federal  legislation  was  being  speedily 
enacted  to  stem  the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  economic 
chaos. 

Out  of  it  all,  it  became  apparent  that  authority 
had  to  be  delegated  and  responsibility  had  to  be 
fixed  so  that  organized  business  groups  might  most 
effectively  cooperate  with  our  Government’s  legisla¬ 
tive  program. 

Accordingly,  by  unanimous  action  of  the  Mid-Year 
Convention  of  your  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on 
May  31st  last,  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
preparing  and  submitting  a  Code  for  the  Dry  Goods 
Craft,  in  conformance  with  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  was  delegated  to  the 
following  Committee: — 

Lew  Hahn,  Chairman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  P.  Connally,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

W.  T.  Grant,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Hager,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Halle,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

D.  F.  Kelly,  Chicago,  111. 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tom  May,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  E.  Moeser,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  H.  Namm,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  Boston,  Mass. 

David  Ovens,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

E.  C.  Sams,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Percy  S.  Straus,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Walker,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Oscar  Webber,  Detroit,  Mich. 

This  Committee  has  served  you  ably  and  well. 

Its  members  accepted  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  them  with  earnestness  and  seriousness  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  task. 


They  spared  no  effort  to  draft  a  code  which  would 
be  both  practicable  and  workable  for  retailers,  large 
and  small,  irrespective  of  geographical  location. 

Their  task  required  meeting  after  meeting,  which 
resulted  in  revision  after  revision  of  the  Code  in  the 
making. 

There  were  honest  differences  of  opinion  to  be 
reconciled;  there  were  numerous  and  unforeseen 
obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome.  And,  when  the 
task  was  completed  and  a  tentative  code  was  sub¬ 
mitted  at  Washington,  there  were  further  problems 
encountered  because  the  labor  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  code  failed  to  absorb,  according  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  full  quota  of  unemployed  estab¬ 
lished  by  it  for  Retailing. 

More  meetings  and  conferences  were  necessary; 
drastic  changes  and  revisions  became  imperative. 
Only  to  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  conferences  of  your  Code  Committee,  can 
there  be  any  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
and  the  complexity  of  the  problems  which  had  to 
be  solved. 

*  *  *  «  * 

Out  of  it  all  the  retail  distributive  crafts  of  our 
Nation  will  have  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition.  This 
Code  will  be  the  Law  of  Retail  Distribution. 

We  can  indeed  be  thankful  that  it  will  be  a 
universal  law,  including  within  its  scope  all  types  of 
retailers — with  exceptions  due  to  the  needs  and 
peculiarities  of  certain  specialized  fields. 

A  universal  code  for  all  retailing  was  the  aim  of 
your  Association  weeks  before  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  itself  became  law.  Before  the 
signature  of  the  President  had  been  affixed  to  the 
Measure,  your  Association  had  already  opened  nego¬ 
tiations  with  other  National  Retail  Associations  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  code  which  would  place 
all  retailing  on  a  parity  and  prevent  any  type  of 
distributor  from  gaining  an  unfair  advantage  over 
another. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  in  consider- 
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ation  of  the  problems  peculiar  and  distinctive  to  each 
type  of  distributing  group  which  had  to  he  met. 
The  achievement  of  this  end  is  indeed  an  outstand¬ 
ing  accomplishment. 

»  «  •  «  * 

Perhaps  the  Code  which  will  be  adopted  will  not 
be  all  that  you  desire,  but  remember  it  will  be  the 
best  that  your  Committee  could  get  for  you.  It  has 
been  subject  to  change  by  representatives  of  the 
Labor,  Consumer  and  Industrial  Boards  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration;  it  has  had  to  undergo  compromises 
because  of  the  problems  confronting  other  great  retail 
groups.  Its  labor  provisions  regarding  operating  and 
working  hours  have  been  established  so  that  the 
quota  of  900,000  unemployed,  fixed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  Retailing  to  absorb,  may  be  met. 

However,  it  will  be  a  Code,  we  believe,  which  will 
safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  millions  of  American 
consumers;  promote  the  interest  of  the  millions  of 
those  employed  in  retail  distribution,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  retailers  to  do  their  full  share  in 
effectuating  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Members  of  the  Association  and  retailers  generaUy 
are  indeed  indebted  to  the  Code  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  the  task 
which  it  has  accomplished  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  a  job  well  done. 

«  «  «  «  « 

This  Editorial  would  fall  far  short  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  its  purpose  unless  due  commendation  and 
acknowledgment  were  made  to  Bruce  MacLeish  and 
Archibald  MacLeish  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  Hugo  Kuechenmeister  of  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Company,  Milwaukee;  and  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.  of 
The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  and  Company,  Columbus. 

Prior  to  the  Public  Hearing  and  during  the  time 
of  the  Hearing,  these  men  gave  generously  of  their 
time  and  effort  in  the  gathering,  preparing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  of  facts  and  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
provisions  of  the  Retail  Code  as  submitted  to  the 
Administrator. 

Members  of  the  Association  are  indeed  indebted  to 
them  for  the  service  which  they  rendered  in  this  im¬ 
portant  cause. 

■The  Retailers*  Protective  Committee 

In  the  September  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there 
appeared  an  Editorial  and  a  detailed  statement  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  program  of  your  Association  in  opposing 


provisions  in  the  codes  of  manufacturers  and  others 
which  would  adversely  affect  retail  distribution. 

During  the  past  month  this  work,  which  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  July  last,  has  continued  with  ever-grow¬ 
ing  effectiveness. 

In  our  Headquarters’  Offices  at  the  present  time 
over  150  manufacturers’  codes  are  being  analyzed. 
Briefs  on  these  codes  are  being  prepared  as  rapidly 
as  possible  by  George  L.  Plant,  David  Biddle,  Max 
Freyd,  and  Edwin  L.  Stoiber  of  the  Association’s 
Headquarters’  Staff. 

In  our  Washington  Office,  Irving  Fox  and  Sol 
Abbott  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pre¬ 
senting  these  briefs  and  oral  arguments  at  the  public 
hearings  held  by  the  Administration,  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  conferences  which  may  be  held  up  to  the 
time  that  a  code  is  signed. 

To  protect  retailers  from  changes  in  fundamental 
principles  of  well  established  trade  practices  is  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  that  your  Association 
is  performing  at  the  present  time.  Accordingly,  this 
important  work  must  be  continued  and  strengthened 
in  every  way  possible,  just  as  long  as  retailers’  inter¬ 
ests  are  threatened  or  jeopardized  by  the  codes  of 
industry. 

«  «  »  «  « 

One  of  the  most  trying  problems  confronting  your 
Association  in  connection  with  this  work  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  outstanding 
store  principals  to  go  to  Washington  to  present  the 
retailers’  viewpoint  at  some  of  these  hearings  and 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Association’s  Staff.  It 
is  true  that  the  notice  of  the  date  of  hearings  was 
often  short,  which  added  materially  to  the  problem  of 
securing  the  attendance  of  representative  retailers 
from  points  not  adjacent  to  the  Capitol. 

To  surmount  this  difficulty  and  to  augment  the 
work  which  the  Association  has  been  doing,  there 
has  been  appointed,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Vice-President  of  Abraham  & 
Straus,  a  nation-wide  group  to  be  known  as — The 
Retailers’  Protective  Committee. 

This  Committee  consists  of  100  representative 
store  principals,  located  in  all  quarters  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  have  pledged  to  hold  themselves  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  attend  public  hearings  on  manufacturers’ 
codes  when  the  need  arises.  Briefs  and  arguments 
will  be  prepared  by  our  Staff  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  this  Committee,  and  each  may  take  with 
him  to  Washington,  as  technical  advisers,  any  mer¬ 
chandising  executives  or  others  whom  he  chooses. 
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In  order  that  this  Committee  may  have  a  truly 
national  aspect,  17  Vice-Chairmen  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  coordinate  and  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

These  Vice-Chairmen  and  the  districts  which  they 


represent  are  as  follows: 

F.  W.  Aldred 

Cladding’s,  Inc. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  England 

E.  W.  Broidy 

Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky 

G.  N.  Dayton 

The  Dayton  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minnesota,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska 

A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann 

The  Emporium 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

California 

Edgar  J.  Kaufmann 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania 

R.  E.  Kennington 

R.  E.  Kennington  Co. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Alabama 

A.  L.  Kramer 

A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dallas,  Texas 

Texas,  Oklahoma 

John  C.  Watson 
John  G.  Myers  Co. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Adolph  Weyl 
Lansburgh  &  Brother 
Washington,  D.  C. 


New  York  State 
(other  than  New 
York  City) 

New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland, 
Dist.  of  Columbia 


Colonel  P.  J.  Reilly,  Director  of  The  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Directors  of  that  Group,  will  devote  himself  to  the 
work  of  this  Committee,  making  his  headquarters 
at  the  Association's  Washington  Office.  We  are  in¬ 
deed  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  temporarily 
the  services  of  Colonel  Reilly  for  this  important 
work,  and  members  throughout  the  country  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Merchandising  Corporation  for  making  his 
services  available  at  this  time. 

We  strongly  urge  that  members  having  any  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  for  making  more  effective  and 
facilitating  this  important  work  of  preventing  changes 
in  fundamental  principles  of  well  established  trade 
practices,  communicate  with  the  Vice-Chairman  for 
their  District,  or  with  the  Offices  of  the  Association. 


An  Executive  Committee  has  also  been  appointed 
to  determine  matters  of  policy  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 


Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.  Ohio,  Michigan 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Hugh  L.  MacWhirter 

The  Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 


Colorado,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico 


Leon  Mandel 
Mandel  Brothers 
Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  M.  Mayfield 

Scruggs-V  andervoort-Barney 

Dry  Goods  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank  H.  Neely 
Rich’s,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Illinois,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin 


Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Kansas 

North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida, 
Tennessee 


Neil  Petree 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

New  York  City 

F.  McL.  Radford 
The  Bon  Marche 
Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  L.  Walker 

Zions  Cooperative  Merc.  Inst. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


New  York  City 

Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana 

Utah,  Nevada, 
Arizona 


The  personnel  of  this  Committee  is  as  follows: 

Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Chairman, 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Iim.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  S.  Burke 

B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York  City 
Lincoln  Filene 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Richard  Mitton 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  E.  Pridday 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City 
Jack  I.  Straus 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
John  C.  Watson 

John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lew  Hahn  (Ex-Officio) 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Unquestionably  your  interests  are  in  good  hands. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  stronger  group  of 
outstanding  representative  store  principals  than 
those  who  have  volunteered  their  services  as  mem- 
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bers,  Vice-Chairmen  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  The  Retailers’  Protective  Committee 
of  your  Association. 

»  •  *  *  « 

This  Committee  has  a  real  task  before  it.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  its  members  to  represent  retailing  at 
public  hearings  on  manufacturers’  codes  in  the 
future.  It  represents  a  final  and  much  needed  step  in 
strengthening  and  developing  for  maximum  effective¬ 
ness  the  work  which  your  Association  was  already 
doing. 

Members  are  indeed  grateful  to  Walter  N. 
Rothschild,  the  Committee  Chairman,  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  for  the  excellent  nation-wide  organization 
which  has  been  set  up. 

Subsequent  issues  of  The  Bulletin  will  keep  you 
informed  as  to  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  The  Retailers’  Protective  Committee  in  your 
behalf. 

Samuel  W.  Reyburn  Presents  Brief  on  Cash 
Discount  Rates 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there 
appears  copy  of  a  Brief  presented  by  Samuel  W. 
Reybum,  President  of  the  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corporation,  to  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  with  respect  to  changes  of  previ¬ 
ously  established  cash  discount  rates  in  pending 
manufacturers’  codes. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  to 
Retailing  at  this  time,  we  suggest  that  members  read 
carefully  Mr.  Reyburn’s  statement. 

His  Brief  treats  of  this  matter  in  a  masterful,  con¬ 
vincing  manner,  and  will  be  most  helpful  in  making 
known  the  retailer’s  viewpoint  on  cash  discounts  to 
Administration  officials. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Reyburn  will  appreciate  hear¬ 
ing  from  members  having  any  comments  to  make  on 
the  case  which  he  has  so  ably  prepared  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  behalf. 

Unjustified  Surcharge  Claims  Abating 

Drastic  increases  in  wholesale  prices,  which  were 
so  prevalent  a  month  or  two  ago,  appear  to  have 
weakened  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

At  that  time,  we  cautioned  members  to  resist  un¬ 
warranted  increases  in  wholesale  prices  which  could 
not  be  justified,  due  to  the  new  program  of  Federal 


Legislation.  With  the  recent  slackening  of  business, 
there  is  evidence  of  less  and  less  pressure  for  un¬ 
justified  price  increases  in  wholesale  markets.  Then 
again,  since  the  emergency  period  of  price  readjust¬ 
ment  has  largely  passed,  retailers  are  more  and  more 
scrutinizing  wholesale  prices. 

Retailers  must  continue  this  vigilance.  Unwar¬ 
ranted  wholesale  price  increases  must  be  vigorously 
resisted.  Such  increases  must  necessarily  be  reflected 
in  retail  prices.  In  the  final  analysis,  if  retail 
prices  undergo  drastic  increases,  the  retailer  is  the 
one  who  will  be  censured  by  the  consuming  public, 
— not  the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer. 

Bear  this  thought  in  mind  when  purchasing  goods. 
Accept  reasonable  increased  prices  where  a  manu¬ 
facturer  can  show  conclusively  that  they  are  due  to 
increased  costs  of  raw  material;  increased  labor  costs 
due  to  participation  with  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  and  increased  taxes  due  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Refuse  to  accept  increased  prices  for  which  there 
is  no  sound  economic  justification. 

»  «  «  *  « 

The  Committee  on  Wholesale  Price  Relations, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  J.  E.  Pridday,  and  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  under  the  direction  of  H.  I. 
Kleinhaus,  its  Manager,  has  been  counselling  and 
advising  with  members  regarding  questionable  sur¬ 
charge  claims.  Any  member  desiring  advice  or  in¬ 
formation  on  wholesale  price  increases,  or  sur¬ 
charges,  is  privileged  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
Association. 

Oppose  Attempts  of  Manufacturers  to 
Anticipate  Changes  in  Trade  Practices 
Prior  to  Approval  of  Codes 

Complaints  are  constantly  coming  to  our  attention 
of  manufacturing  groups  endeavoring  to  change  well 
established  trade  practices,  including  terms  and  dis¬ 
counts,  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  code  of  their 
respective  industries. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  code  provisions  are 
not  effective  until  they  have  been  signed  by  the 
President.  The  fact  that  an  industry  is  attempting  to 
change  terms,  discounts,  and  other  trade  practices 
in  its  code,  does  not  permit  its  members  to  prom¬ 
ulgate  these  changes  in  anticipation  of  their  ultimate 
adoption. 

The  same  is  true  regarding  price  agreements 
among  the  members  of  an  industry.  Our  Anti-Trust 
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Laws  have  not  been  repealed.  Under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  their  application  will  be 
guspended  only  to  the  extent  that  specific  provisions 
in  codes  are  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  because,  in  his  judgment,  his  approval  of  such 
code  provisions  makes  suspension  desirable  and  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Act  itself. 

Retailers  should  bear  these  facts  in  mind.  They 
ghould  oppose  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  eliminate  or  reduce  discounts,  or  to 
change  other  established  trade  terms  or  practices, 
unless  such  changes  have  been  authorized  in  a  code 
which  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 

If  retailers,  generally,  will  resist  all  attempts  of 
this  character,  they  will  be  helping  materially  in 
preserving  the  fundamental,  well  established  trade 
practices  which  have  been  widely  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  years  of  usage. 

Selling  Confidence 

On  October  9th,  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration  launched  its  nation-wide  “BUY  NOW  CAM¬ 
PAIGN.” 

Retailers  and  business  generally  are  cooperating 
to  the  fullest  in  backing  the  efforts  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of  goods  in 
order  that  employment  may  be  created  and  wages 
stabilized. 

We  urge  every  member  to  participate  actively  in 
this  nation-wide  Movement; — not  from  any  motive 
of  personal  gain,  but  rather  because  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Recovery  Program  of  the  Administration. 

•  «  »  «  * 

General  Johnson,  in  inaugurating  this  Campaign, 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  consumers  of  our  Nation 
to  do  their  part.  Retailers  through  their  advertising, 
and  in  cooperation  with  their  local  newspapers,  can 
do  more  than  any  other  group  to  stimulate  consumer 
interest  in  the  Movement  and  to  keep  it  moving  in 
sound,  practical  channels. 

Regardless  of  what  may  have  been  your  personal 
opinion  regarding  Buy  Now  Campaigns  in  the  past, 
you  owe  it  to  the  Administration  to  put  your 
“shoulder  to  the  wheel”  and  to  work  for  the  success 
of  this  project. 

The  reemployment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  unemployed  is  the  objective.  We  should  need 
no  further  incentive. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  your  Association 
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has  given  considerable  thought  and  study  to  this 
Movement.  It  has  already  issued  special  bulletins 
for  the  guidance  and  information  of  members.  Ad¬ 
ditional  bulletins  will  be  issued  in  the  future,  con¬ 
taining  suggestions  and  ideas  which  should  prove 
valuable  and  helpful  in  the  preparation  and  carrying 
out  of  a  well  organized  effective  campaign. 

H.  F.  Twomey,  as  Chairman  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  and  Frank  Spaeth  of  the  Association’s 
Staff  have  held  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  of  the  N.  R.  A.  in 
Washington,  and  their  efforts  have  been  most  help¬ 
ful  in  having  the  BUY  NOW  MOVEMENT  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  sound  basis. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there  appears  a 
statement  over  Mr.  Twomey’s  signature,  which  we 
urge  members  to  read,  since,  we  believe,  it  represents 
good  commonsense. 

We  agree  heartily  with  our  Division  Chairman, 
when  he  says  that  one  of  the  most  important  things 
the  retailer  can  do  in  this  Campaign  is  to  sell  con¬ 
fidence  to  the  consumer. 

Appeals  to  buy  now;  to  buy  because  prices  are 
rising;  or  even  to  buy  to  restore  employment; — are 
apt  to  fall  on  barren  ground,  unless  we  first  and  fore¬ 
most  instill  confidence  in  our  people.  Without  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  wide-spread 
consumer  buying  cannot  be  hoped  for.  With  con¬ 
fidence  established,  artificial  stimulation  to  buy  will 
be  unnecessary; — the  consumer  will  readily  and  will¬ 
ingly  set  out  to  satisfy  hisTiormal  needs  and  wants. 

We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Twomey,  that  retailers, 
with  the  cooperation  of  their  local  newspapers,  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  overcome  sales  resistence 
which  may  be  due  to  justified  price  increases;  by 
explaining  to  the  public  the  justification  for  these 
increases  and  their  economic  significance  in  the  Re¬ 
covery  Program.  He  treats  in  his  statement  how  these 
ends  may  be  accomplished  in  each  community 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  press,  other  publicity 
mediums,  and  working  with  consumer  groups. 

The  more  that  retailers  can  attach  a  local  character 
to  their  efforts,  the  more  effective  will  be  this  Cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  consumer  confidence  in  each  community. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Cooperate  with  the  Administration  to  the  limit  in 
its  attempts  to  stimulate  consumer  purchasing.  But 
in  doing  so,  don’t  forget  to  sell  consumer  confidence. 
It  will  prove  to  be  the  keystone,  and  should  be  the 
prime  objective,  of  the  entire  Movement. 
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N,  R.  A.  **Takes  Stock** 

By  direction  of  President  Roosevelt,  a  question¬ 
naire  is  being  delivered  to  three  million  employers 
throughout  the  Nation  to  ascertain  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  creating  employment  under  the  Nation¬ 
al  Recovery  Program. 

Each  employer  will  be  asked  to  report  his  em¬ 
ployment  and  payroll  figures  for  the  pay  periods 
of  June  15th  and  October  14th. 

The  questionnaire  will  be  distributed  by  the  forty 
eight  thousand  postmasters  of  the  Country,  and  re¬ 
plies  will  be  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in 
Washington. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  information  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  and 
will  be  available  only  to  a  sworn  employee  of  the 
Government.  Results  will  be  tabulated  first  by  states, 
next  by  large  cities,  and  then  possibly  by  counties, 
cities,  industries  and  trades. 

»  «  »  * 


As  we  pointed  out  in  previous  issues  of  The 
Bulletin,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  traditions  sur¬ 
rounding  this  National  Holiday,  but,  nevertheless, 
we  felt  that  its  lateness  this  year  would  seriously 
retard  business  during  the  Holiday  Season.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  extra  week  would  be  most  helpful 
to  production  and  distribution. 

«  «  «  «  * 

Your  Association  during  the  past  month  discussed 
this  matter  with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper.  Sec¬ 
retary  Roper  pointed  out — ^that  not  only  is  the  date 
of  Thanksgiving  set  by  Presidential  proclamation, 
but  also  that  in  some  states  there  are  laws  designat¬ 
ing  the  last  Thursday  of  November  for  its  observance. 

Accordingly,  we  communicated  with  the  governors 
of  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  in  some  instances  we 
learned  that  they  were  sympathetic  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  change,  in  the  light  of  its  economic  significance 
this  year. 

«  «  *  •  • 


As  reported  in  the  Editorial  Columns  of  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  a  Committee  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  is  at  present  preparing  a  sched¬ 
ule  to  be  used  in  coUecting  information  on  retail 
price  trends,  and  employment  statistics  for  our  Craft. 

Unquestionably,  the  Administration  will  call  upon 
industries  and  trades  to  present  accurate,  authorita¬ 
tive  statistical  data  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
check  up  on  the  status  of  any  industry  or  trade  under 
the  Recovery  Program. 

As  we  have  said  before,  guesses,  personal  opinions 
and  estimates  are  not  acceptable  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  demands  facts  which  can  be  substantiated 
with  supporting  data. 

Just  as  soon  as  this  schedule  is  completed  and 
approved,  it  will  be  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  Craft,  with  complete  instructions  for  recording 
and  filing  returns. 

Each  member  will  be  expected  to  cooperate,  so 
that  our  Craft  may  at  all  times  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  itself  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Changing  the  Date  of  Thanksgiving 

The  efforts  of  your  Association  to  change  the  date 
of  Thanksgiving  from  Thursday,  November  30th,  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  to  Thursday,  November  23rd, 
met  with  the  endorsement  of  a  number  of  merchants’ 
associations,  chambers  of  commerce  and  retailers 
throughout  the  country. 


Through  communications  from  business  groups, 
and  through  the  wide-spread  publicity  given  to  the 
movement  in  the  daily  press,  the  matter  reached  the 
attention  of  the  President.  A  statement  was  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  White  House  to  the  effect  that  the 
proposal  did  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  the  President, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  date  of  the 
observance  of  Thanksgiving  in  1933. 

The  President  no  doubt  hesitated  in  proclaiming 
a  new  date  for  Thanksgiving  because  of  the  confus¬ 
ion  which  would  be  liable  to  result  through  the 
necessary  changing  of  plans  and  schedules  which  had 
been  made  months  in  advance. 

***** 

It  will  be  up  to  American  business  to  make  the 
most  of  the  situation.  The  shortness  of  the  Holiday 
shopping  season  will  have  to  be  off-set  through  well- 
timed  and  intelligently  directed  aggressive  promotion. 

Manufacturers  Asked  to  Help  Retailers 
Determine  Cotton  Content 

Under  date  of  September  20th  last,  Guy  Helvering, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  issued  a  public 
statement  requesting  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods 
to  assist  retailers  in  computing  the  tax  on  cotton 
goods  in  stock  on  August  31st  last. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  and  filing  returns 
of  the  Floor  Tax  on  retail  stocks,  a  special  schedule 
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was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
listing  544  articles  of  cotton  which  retailers  were 
expected  to  inventory  as  of  midnight  August  31st. 

Considerable  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  the  Floor  Tax,  namely,  4.4184  cents 
per  pound,  on  finished  manufactured  goods  made 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  was  to  be  based 
solely  upon  the  actual  cotton  content  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  basis  of  weight. 

Retailers,  while  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  in  computing  the  tax  and  in 
filing  returns,  experienced  untold  difficulties  in  their 
attempts  to  determine  the  taxable  cotton  content  of 
merchandise  in  stock. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  attempted  to  aid 
retailers  by  preparing  schedules  of  cotton  goods,  but 
the  necessary  technical  descriptions  of  more  than 
100,000  articles  of  varying  specifications  and  weight 
were  found  to  be  so  voluminous  that  the  attempt  to 
prepare  these  schedules  was  abandoned. 

Instead,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
asked  retailers  to  use  their  best  judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  merchants  to  estimate  the  actual  weight 
of  cotton  in  stocks  of  minor  importance,  and,  for 
other  stocks,  to  obtain  the  actual  cotton  content  from 
manufacturers. 

The  following  statement  made  by  Commissioner 
Helvering  on  September  20th  last,  indicates  that  the 
Government  is  sympathetic  with  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  by  retailers  in  computing  their  Floor 
Taxes  on  cotton  stocks  under  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act; — 

“Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  and 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  retailer’s  prob¬ 
lem  we  call  upon  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers  to  do  everything  they  can  to  inform 
their  customers  of  the  taxable  cotton  con¬ 
tent  of  the  goods  which  they  sell.  The 
Bureau  has  extended  for  thirty  days  the 
date  on  which  the  retailers  must  make  re¬ 
turn  of  their  inventories  and  pay  one-fourth 
of  the  tax.  Beyond  that  we  can  not  go  as 
we  are  limited  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  itself.  Meanwhile,  all  retailers  who  can 
not  make  a  detailed  return  on  September 
30th  should  make  an  estimated  return  and 
pay  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  tax,  where¬ 
upon  they  may  have  an  additional  thirty 
days  to  prepare  their  detailed  return  and 
pay  one-half  of  the  actual  tax.  In  view  of 
the  short  time  involved,  the  immediate  co¬ 
operation  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
with  their  retail  accounts,  in  the  prepara- 


_  I 
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tion  of  the  necessary  schedules,  is  essential 
and  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Bureau.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Commissioner  states  that 
an  additional  thirty  days  after  September  30th  last 
has  been  allowed  retailers  to  prepare  their  detailed 
return  and  pay  one-half  of  the  actual  amount  of 
the  tax. 

Of  course,  this  privilege  has  not  relieved  retailers 
from  filing  an  estimated  return  and  paying  one- 
fourth  of  the  estimated  tax  on  September  30th  last. 

If  you  are  experiencing  any  difficulty  with  the 
Floor  Tax  on  either  warehouse  or  retail  stocks,  your 
Association  will  be  pleased  to  render  you  counsel 
and  advice. 

Your  National  Association  Must  Assume 
New  Responsibilities 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  life 
of  our  Nation.  The  Old  Order  has  changed — giving 
way  to  the  new! 

A  new  economic  and  social  system  is  being  found¬ 
ed, — based  upon  an  entirely  new  philosophy  of  the 
relationship  between  Government  and  business. 

The  new  era  presents  a  number  of  intricate  and 
untried  problems.  It  also  imposes  responsibilities 
such  as  business  has  never  been  asked  to  assume 
before. 

Perhaps  it  places  no  more  weighty  nor  greater 
responsibility  in  any  field  of  business  endeavor  than 
that  which  it  calls  upon  National  Trade  Associations 
to  accept  in  the  future. 

The  following  statement  from  General  Hugh  S. 

Johnson  is  ample  evidence  of  the  important  role 
which  the  Administration  demands  trade  associations 
shall  play  in  the  new  economic  order  of  affairs: 

“In  order  for  this  plan  to  succeed  in  the 
long  pull,  trade  and  manufacturing  associ¬ 
ations  must  be  strengthened.  The  law  gives 
them  specific  recognition — indeed,  it  makes 
them  part  of  the  enforcement  machinery. 

All  merchants  and  small  manufacturers  who 
have  signed  the  President’s  Agreement 
should  very  promptly  join  the  associations 
whose  codes  are  replacing  that  agreement  as 
fast  as  hearings  can  be  held.  That  is  their 
permanent  protection.  That  is  their  real 
chance  to  get  the  more  important  benefits 
of  the  Act. 

“In  our  eventual  pattern  these  associations 
will,  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  truly  re¬ 
presentative  fashion  govern  their  trades  and 
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industries.  The  Government  will  sit  in  with 
a  veto  power,  hut  without  vote,  to  prevent 
the  abuses  of  monopoly  and  the  oppression 
of  small  enterprises  and  the  exploitation  of 
consumers.” 

In  the  past  your  National  Association  has  unques¬ 
tionably  been  a  powerful  educational  force  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  advancing  the  interests  and  well-being 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Gkmds  Craft. 

In  the  future,  not  only  will  it  be  caUed  upon  to 
continue  as  an  educational  agency  to  promote  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Craft;  but  it  will  be  its  duty,  under 
Government  supervision,  to  administer  and  enforce 
the  Retail  Code  which  will  be  the  Law  of  Retailing. 

Neither  your  National  Association  nor  any  other 
trade  association  can  discharge  this  responsibility 
without  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  its  entire  mem¬ 
bership. 

If  the  Code  for  Retailing  is  to  be  carried  out — 
and  it  must  be  carried  out — it  must  be  lived  up  to 
by  every  retailer,  who  must  see  that  all  other  retailers 
do  likewise. 

Indeed,  this  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 

It  will  require  a  strong  national  organization  to 


administer,  supervise  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
all. 

Every  member  can  help  maintain  such  an  organiz¬ 
ation,  if  he  wiU  encourage  eligible  non-members  in 
his  city  and  town  to  join  the  Association  and  help 
to  carry  the  load. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  member  of 
the  Craft  can  carry  on  without  the  advantages  of 
membership  during  the  period  which  lies  ahead. 
Only  through  their  National  Association  can  they 
hope  to  secure  promptly  advice,  information,  and 
interpretations  of  Code  provisions  which  may  save 
them  many  mis-steps  and  costly  errors. 

Spread  this  word  among  the  merchants  of  your 
community!  By  securing  their  cooperation  you  will 
be  building  up  your  own  National  Association  to 
the  strength  which  it  needs  to  function  effectively 
in  advancing  and  protecting  the  well-being  of  your 
Craft. 
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Ten  Questions  Answered 

Concerning 

The  Loss-Limitation  Provision  of  the  Retail  Code 


- • 

1.  ff  hat  is  the  essential  purpose  of  the  “Loss 
Limitation”  Provision? 

The  essential  purpose  is  to  curb  the  use  of 
“Loss-Leaders.” 

2.  Why  curb  the  use  of  “Loss-Leaders?” 

Because  “Loss-Leaders”  are  generally  condemned 
as  unfair  competition.  They  are  invariably  used 
for  two  purposes,  the  first  being  to  drive  smaller 
competitors  out  of  business,  and  the  second  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  fool  the  public.  The  device  is  an 
obvious  one.  It  consists  of  selling  certain  well- 
known  articles  at  less  than  cost,  in  order  to  create 
the  false  impression  that  all  other  articles  are 
correspondingly  cheap,  when  such,  of  course,  is 
not  the  case.  This  is  “bait-selling”  pure  and  simple. 

3.  How  much  damage  has  the  “Loss-Leader” 
accom  plished? 

It  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  heavy  mortality 
of  retailers.  Since  1929,  approximately  one  retailer 
out  of  every  three  has  gone  out  of  business.  The 
average  loss  sustained  by  retailers  last  year  ex¬ 
ceeded  five  cents  on  every  dollar  of  business 
transacted. 

4.  Why  a  “Loss-Limitation”  Provision  calling  for 

10%  ? 

Every  retail  store  sells  something  more  than  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  also  sells  service.  The  cost  of  that 
service,  counting  all  types  of  stores,  average  26% 
on  volume.  One  half  of  the  service  cost,  or  13%, 
goes  for  wages  and  salaries.  Obviously,  then,  a 
“Loss-Limitation”  Provision  calling  for  10%  above 
merchandise  cost  does  not  even  reimburse  the  re¬ 
tailer  for  his  labor  costs,  giving  him  no  return 
whatsoever  for  his  rental,  advertising,  taxes  and 
other  expenses. 

5.  How  will  this  affect  the  consumer? 

Favorably,  beyond  a  doubt.  There  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be,  any  ultimate  gain  to  anyone 
who  buys  an  article  at  a  low  price,  when  that  low 
price  represents  a  loss  to  the  retailer,  a  loss  to  the 
manufacturer  and  subsequent  “lay-off”  to  the 
workers  employed  by  both. 

6.  How  will  this  affect  the  farmer? 

Favorably,  also.  Even  though  retail  stores  may 
operate  at  lower  costs  in  rural  districts  than  in 
urban  districts,  the  fact  remains  that  very  few 
retailers  can  operate  at  less  than  the  average  per¬ 
centage  of  overhead  for  all  stores,  which  is  26%. 
When  stores  sell  “leaders”  at  a  loss,  they  are  forced 


to  make  up  that  loss  on  other  merchandise.  Unless 
they  do  make  up  that  loss,  they  will  soon  go  out 
of  business.  And  when  they  go  out  of  business 
(as  rapidly  as  they  have  during  recent  years),  the 
consumer  whether  he  be  from  the  farm  or  the 
city,  will  then  lose  his  greatest  protection  against 
high  prices,  namely,  the  protection  of  fair  and 
active  competition. 

7.  How  will  this  affect  labor? 

Favorably,  beyond  a  doubt.  Approximately  a 
million  new  workers  will  gain  employment  under 
the  Retail  Code,  not  immediately  but  in  due  course 
of  time.  These  workers,  new  and  old,  are  always 
the  first  to  suffer  from  ruthless  and  destructive 
price  wars  which  this  “Loss-Limitation”  Provision 
will  prevent. 

8.  How  will  competition  be  affected? 

That  fair  and  healthy  competition  which  is  the 
life  of  trade  will  be  encouraged.  Only  unfair  com¬ 
petition  will  be  curbed.  The  “Loss-Limitation” 
Provision  comes  too  late  to  save  any  of  the  four 
hundred  thousand  retailers  who  have  gone  out  of 
business  during  the  past  four  years  but  it  will  save 
many  others  from  a  similar  fate,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  monopoly  and  stimulating  wholesome  compe¬ 
tition. 

9.  Does  this  “Loss-Limitation”  Provision  guarantee 
any  retailer  a  profit? 

Emphatically,  no!  Retailers  will  continue  to  stand 
or  fall,  as  they  should,  according  to  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  they  serve  the  public.  This 
“Loss-Limitation”  Provision  does  not  even  guar¬ 
antee  to  a  retailer  the  return  of  his  overhead,  or 
even  that  part  of  his  overhead  which  goes  for 
labor  costs. 

10.  Is  this  price  fixing? 

Emphatically,  no!  Prices  will  continue  to  stand 
and  fall  with  competition,  with  operating  efficiency 
and  with  the  good  old  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
subject  only  to  a  common  “bottom”  below  which 
there  can  he  nothing  but  chaos.  If  this  “stop-loss” 
provision  is  price-fixing,  then  a  provision  calling 
for  “invoice  cost”  would  also  be  price-fixing  and  a 
provision  against  giving  goods  away  might  even  be 
called  price-fixing.  This  provision  is  neither  in¬ 
tended  to  fix  or  raise  prices.  It  is  intended  solely 
to  prevent  “bait-selling”  through  the  use  of  “loss- 
leaders,”  thereby  striking  at  the  root  of  the  greatest 
evil  in  business  today — cut-throat  competition. 
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The  Blue  Eagle  Pledge 

/  Promise: 

1 —  To  support  the  code  and  cut  the  arguments. 

2 —  To  give  the  iron  ear  to  the  fellow  who  has  all  the  reasons  why  it 
won’t  work. 

3 —  To  rememher  that  we  are  in  a  war,  and  that  if  it  was  afl  right  for 
the  Government  to  ask  a  few  miUion  boys  to  give  their  lives  to  settle  a 
disturbance  in  Europe,  it  must  be  fairly  reasonable  to  request  a  few  million 
merchants  to  endure  a  little  discomfort  for  the  common  good. 

4 —  To  bear  in  mind  that,  after  all,  this  time  Uncle  Sam  is  not  asking 
me  to  leave  my  home  and  my  family,  and  show  a  machine  gun  squad  that  I  can 
take  it. 

5 —  To  realize  that  patriotism  is  patriotism,  even  when  there  are  no  bugles. 

6 —  To  regard  the  Blue  Eagle  as  a  Blue  Eagle,  and  not  as  a  Chisel-beaked 
Woodpecker. 

7 —  To  remember  that  I  have  an  obligation  to  do  something  more  than 
stick  a  picture  of  a  bird  in  a  front  window. 

8 —  To  realize  that  the  slogan  is  “WE  DO  OUR  PART”  and  not, 
“WE  DUPE  OUR  PARTNER.” 

9 —  To  develop  a  rousing  hatred  of  trickery,  chiseling  and  the  old 
“run-around.” 

10 — To  have  no  time  for  the  fellow  who  would  rather  obstruct  a  plan 
that  might  cost  him  $500  a  year  loss,  than  to  support  a  plan  that  would  enable 
ten  million  people  to  eat  regularly. 

11 —  To  stop  talking  about  “interference,”  with  natural  economic  laws, 
“inevitable  business  cycles,”  etc.  and  to  realize  that  nobody  ever  got  a  wrecked 
truck  out  of  a  ditch  by  citing  precedents. 

12 —  To  remember  that  we  were  all  demanding  action — and  that  finally 
we  got  it. 

13 —  To  realize  when  in  a  critical  mood  toward  Little  NIRA  that  nobody 
has  suggested  a  better  plan  for  quick  action. 

14 —  To  be  willing  to  take  it  on  the  nose  for  a  year,  (if  absolutely 
necessary),  to  cure  a  national  headache. 

15 —  To  keep  ever  foremost  in  the  mind,  when  talking  about  the  sacrifices 
being  asked  of  me,  that,  after  all.  I’m  not  asked  to  put  on  a  uniform,  go  to 
France,  dodge  shrapnel,  sleep  in  mud,  and  get  what  comfort  I  can  out  of  the 
fact  that  a  girl  named  Nellie  is  knitting  me  a  pair  of  socks. 

16 —  To  work  more  and  talk  less,  always  realizing  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pull  a  drowning  man  out  of  a  well  by  throwing  him  a  plate  of  baloney. 

17 —  To  remember  that  the  only  difference  between  a  slacker  in  this  crisis, 
and  a  slacker  in  the  World  War,  is  that  the  slacker  in  the  World  W  ar  had  more 
good  reasons  for  being  scared  stiff. 

18 — To  remember  that  we  were  all  shouting  for  a  “President  who  would 
do  something.” 

Published  at  the  request  of  a  Member  Store 
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Development  and 

Eeonomic  Justification 
of  the  Cash  Discount  in 
American  Trade  Practice 

By  SAMUEL  W.  REYBURN 
President,  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation  of  Nerv  York 


Samuel  W.  Reyburn 


A  CASH  DISCOUNT  is  an  al¬ 
lowed  deduction  from  the  in¬ 
voice  price,  contingent  on  the 
invoice  being  paid  on  a  certain  date. 
The  amount  of  it,  like  other  costs, 
is  known  and  included  before  prices 
are  quoted. 

Cash  Discount  is  not,  as  the  name 
would  imply,  payment  or  interest 
by  the  seller  to  the  purchaser 
for  the  use  of  the  purchaser’s 
money  paid  Ijefore  account  is  due. 
It  is  a  quick,  practical  and  courteous 
method  for  the  classification  of 
credit  risks.  This  device  is  an  old 
business  custom,  started  by  whole¬ 
salers  and  manufacturers  long  ago. 

Prompt  Payment  Lessens  Risks 

The  efficient  retailer,  who  has 
sufficient  capital  always  to  discount 
his  bills,  is  a  better  risk  than  the 
one  who  always  waits  the  full  limit 
of  time.  He  pays  promptly,  sells 
faster  and  distributes  more  goods 
and  i)laces  more  reorders.  Most  of 
the  losses  to  the  wholesaler  occur 
with  the  slow,  easy-going  type  of 
retailer. 

There  is  more  or  less  of  si)ecula- 
tive  risk  in  all  undertakings  for  the 
future.  In  business,  these  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  distributing 
risks,  separating  results  into  classes, 
and  fixing  suitable  rates  for  each 
class.  This  principle  is  followed  in 
investment  securities  and  in  com- 
niercial  loans,  but  perhaps  is  better 
understoo<l  by  the  public  in  the 
manner  in  which  risks  are  taken  and 
charged  for  on  fire  and  life  insur¬ 


ance  policies  than  in  the  conduct 
of  other  business. 

It  is  not  only  fair  to  the  parties 
to  the  contract  but  to  the  public  to 
give  low  rate  on  fire  insurance  on 
a  fire-proof  building,  and  to  give 
even  a  lesser  rate  when  such  build¬ 
ing  is  protected  by  a  good  sprinkler 
system.  The  actuary  classifies  risks 
and  fixes  rates  through  long  ex¬ 
perience.  So  it  is  with  cash  dis¬ 
counts.  These  terms  have  lieen  fixed 
and  tested  by  experience  and  should 
not  be  changed  without  a  thorough 
investigation. 

In  submitting  codes  under  the 
N.  R.  A.  there  seems  to  be  a  rather 
widespread  effort  to  change  trade 
practices  of  long  standing.  Both  in 
Common  Law  and  the  Law  Mer¬ 
chant,  for  sound  and  practical  reas¬ 
ons,  methods  are  adopted  and  fol¬ 
lowed  until  they  become  a  fixed  cus¬ 
tom  and  those  who  use  them  often 
forget  their  origin  and  overlook 
their  real  purpose  and  benefits. 

In  1917,  when  the  Government,  as 
a  war  measure,  appealed  to  business 
to  adopt  every  possible  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency  to  conserve  both 
goods  and  services,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  manufacturers  of  goods 
made  ready  for  the  consumer’s  use 
urged  the  reduction,  and  in  some 
cases  the  abandonment,  of  existing 
cash  discount  terms.  Makers  and 
wholesale  distributors  of  such  goods 
were  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  suggestion,  until  reviewing 
the  historv  of  cash  discounts  they 
saw  the  value  of  this  device  for 


stimulating  the  quick  turnover  of 
capital,  reduction  of  losses,  and  the 
economic  handling  of  operating 
problems.  When  investigation  and 
study  showed  the  advantages  to  the 
producer  and  wholesaler  many  of 
them  abandoned  the  plan  to  appeal 
to  the  Government  to  enforce  upon 
commerce  the  discontinuance  of 
such  discounts. 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  since 
then,  with_  changes  in  management 
and  in  conditions.  It  has  been  an  ex¬ 
citing  and  distracting  period  to  con¬ 
duct  business.  So  again  we  see 
manufacturers  coming  forward  with 
proposals  in  the  N.  R.  A.  codes  to 
abandon  or  decrease  these  discounts. 
The  immediate  advantage  will  be 
a  hidden  increase  in  wholesale 
prices,  which,  however,  will  be 
secured  at  the  loss  of  some  volume 
in  business,  and  which  may  result 
in  a  loss  in  net  profit.  But  a  trade 
practice  that  has  been  of  great 
economic  service  in  speeding  the 
turnover  of  capital,  minimizing 
losses,  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  their  sales  will  be  surrendered. 
The  advantages  mentioned  are  of 
greater  aid  to  the  small  growing 
manufacturer  than  to  the  one  of 
large  capital  and  long  experience. 

Cash  Discount  Stimulant  to 
Turnover 

In  these  days  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  that  cater  to 
the  desires  and  demands  and  tastes 
of  the  final  consumer,  carry  a  great 
element  of  risk  as  far  as  net  profits 
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Every  man,  woman  and  child  should  be 
deeply  concerned  about  the  success  of  N.  R.  A.  Its 
success  or  failure  will  depend  on  the  complete  and 
hearty  cooperation  of  every  public  spirited  citizen, 
regardless  of  polities,  ereed  or  nationality.  What  we 
need  is  to  put  people  back  to  work,  increase  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  start  the  wheels  of  industry  turn¬ 
ing.  The  retail  code,  as  presented  at  the  hearing,  is 
a  big  step  towards  this  goal. 

P.  A.  O’Connell, 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 


are  concerned.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
small  producer  to  get  credit  facilities 
and  the  long-established  cash  dis¬ 
counts  are  a  most  helpful  facility  in 
handling  his  financial  affairs  by 
stimulating  a  quick  turnover  of  his 
capital  and  securing  a  large  volume 
of  business. 

With  the  present  cash  discount 
abandoned  or  decreased,  a  great 
majority  of  retailers  which  over 
the  years  has  formed  the  habit 
of  buying,  fixing  price  lines  and 
marking  its  goods  with  this  cus¬ 
tom  in  mind,  will  not  be  able  to 
quickly  make  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments.  But  assuming  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  these  habits  can 
be  changed  and  the  adjustment 
made,  the  wide-awake  and  efficient 
retailer  who  gives  better  service  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer 
in  the  distribution  of  goods,  will 
suffer  a  permanent  and  continuing 
loss  by  having  placed  upon  his 
shoulders  a  heavier  burden,  similar 
to  increasing  an  insurance  pre¬ 
mium,  against  the  losses  that  occur 
through  slow,  easy-going  and  in¬ 
efficient  merchandising. 

To  understand  this  practice  which 
has  so  long  prevailed  in  American 
commerce,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  give  a  short  account  of  how  and 
why  it  was  established  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  it  serves.  The  cause  of  it  re¬ 
lates  more  to  the  value  of  time  than 
the  value  of  materials. 

The  time  factor,  perhaps  more 
than  other  problems  of  the  business 
man,  must  be  handled  by  faith  and 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  others 
and  in  one’s  judgment  and  in  the 
belief  in  the  stability  of  the  future. 


This  factor  in  business  is  what  we 
call  “Credit.”  It  has  always  existed 
but  in  a  literate  and  prosperous  pop¬ 
ulation  it  is  more  largely  used  than 
in  a  less  highly  developed  stage  of 
civilization.  It  is  a  facility  that  in¬ 
creases  consumption,  and  hence  pro¬ 
duction,  and,  therefore,  employment. 

The  money  cost  of  this  factor  in 
international  trade,  and  to  a  large 
extent  in  England,  has  been  covered 
by  the  rates  on  bills  of  exchange  and 
the  discounts  on  acceptances. 

Before  this  country  began  to 
manufacture  consumer’s  goods  in 
quantity,  much  of  such  merchandise 
was  imported  by  wholesalers  poss¬ 
essing  both  capital  and  credit  to 
make  satisfactory  contacts  abroad, 
and  who  were  located  in  the 
principal  distributing  cities.  They 
not  only,  as  merchants,  bought 
and  sold  goods  but  to  some  extent 
performed  the  banking  function  of 
buying  and  selling  promises. 

With  limited  banking  facilities 
and  no  market  for  bills  of  exchange 
or  acceptances,  the  credit  extended 
on  the  goods  sold  was  evidenced 
by  book  accounts.  The  merchandise 
dealt  in  in  those  days  was  largely 
dominate<l  by  a  service  demand,  was 
what  was  called  “staple”  and  was 
bought  in  quantity  once  or  twice  a 
year.  Price  fluctuations  were  neither 
wide  nor  frequent.  The  owner  of 
the  goods,  whether  a  wholesaler  or 
retailer,  could  safely  carry  them  for 
six  to  twelve  months  with  hope  of 
selling  at  a  fair  profit.  Such  stocks 
were  a  sound  investment  and  an 
asset  that  was  a  good  support  to 
the  owner’s  credit. 

To  secure  a  volume  that  would 


enable  them  to  succeed  on  a  small 
margin  of  profit,  practically  all  of 
the  wholesale  dealers  made  it  a 
general  practice  to  sell  on  credit.  It 
was  usual  to  quote  prices  that  con¬ 
templated  payment  in  30,  60,  or  90 
days,  and  with  some  customers,  six 
months.  As  our  people  became  pros¬ 
perous,  many  retailers  desired  to 
pay  cash  or  to  shorten  the  time  of 
payment.  Still  the  country  did  not 
have  a  market  for  bills  of  exchange 
or  acceptances.  It  was  difficult,  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  unsatisfactory  to  sell 
or  pledge  book  accounts  to  banks  or 
investors,  and  yet  it  was  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  wholesaler  to  encourage 
prompt  payment.  The  liest  buyer 
was  the  man  who  owed  the  book 
account. 

Purpose  to  Classify  Risks 

While  it  was  still  desirable  to 
standardize  pricing  methods  with 
this  element  of  future  payment,  a 
distinction  between  the  customers 
who  paid  at  once  and  those  who 
took  time,  was  made  by  an  allow¬ 
ance  which  was  large  enough  not 
only  to  cover  interest  charges  but  to 
afford  an  additional  reward  as  an 
incentive  to  the  debtor  to  pay 
promptly,  or  a  penalty  on  those  who 
delayed.  This  they  called  a  “Cash 
Discount.”  It  is  this  name  which 
has  so  often  in  times  of  business  dis¬ 
tress  caused  confusion.  Its  literal 
meaning  leads  to  the  assumption 
that  it  is  only  a  measure  of  the 
value  of  money  and  therefore  com¬ 
parable  to  an  interest  rate,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  chief  purpose 
of  it  was  to  classify  credit  risks. 

Our  country  grew  more  and  more 
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prosperous  and  consumers  found 
that  they  could  take  care  of  their 
necessities  and  have  money  to  spend 
for  convenience,  for  leisure,  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  for  distinction.  All  of 
these  influences  became  import¬ 
ant  factors  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  ready  for  the 
individual  consumer’s  use.  Because 
of  the  variability  of  the  consumer 
demand  for  styles  and  materials 
that  were  fashionable,  for  colors 
that  were  attractive,  for  price  lines 
that  fit  into  the  budget  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  individual  or  family,  and  in  many 
lines  of  merchandise,  the  size  of  an 
article,  the  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  of  such  goods  found  such 
business  ventures  much  more  risky 
and  speculative.  The  shopkeeper,  to 
find  a  ready  sale  at  a  fair  profit  of 
goods  in  this  category,  must  require 
first-class  materials,  a  high  standard 
of  workmanship,  a  design  to  fit  into 
the  fashion  demand  and  trend,  pleas¬ 
ing  and  popular  colors,  wanted  as¬ 
sorted  sizes,  and  price  ranges  that 
are  suitable  to  his  customers,  and 
move  them  quickly.  With  all  of  his 
experiences  and  careful  study  of  the 
consumer’s  needs  and  desires,  with 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  market,  and 
the  most  careful  method  of  selection, 
there  are  so  many  chances  for  error 
that  neither  his  nor  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  stock  of  goods  is  anything 
like  as  stable  in  value  as  were  the 
stocks  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants  ])rior  to  a  half  centur)’ 
ago.  The  time  element  had  to  be 
shortened  and  became  more  im¬ 
portant,  and  yet  such  merchandise 


became  less  valuable  in  bulk  as  an 
asset  to  support  a  credit  risk. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  quick 
turnover  of  operating  capital  and  for 
classifying  credit  risks  to  minimize 
losses  on  bad  accounts,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  style  goods  used  the  time- 
honored  device  of  the  cash  discount 
to  give  a  reward  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  and  to  penalize  the  customer 
who  was  too  slow.  As  the  business 
was  more  speculative  and  involved 
greater  risks,  the  rate  of  discounts 
was  naturally  larger  than  those  that 
prevailed  when  the  stocks  of  con¬ 
sumer’s  goods,  both  in  the  hands  of 
the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  were  of 
stable  value  and  a  longer  time  was 
afforded  in  which  to  dispose  of  them 
at  a  profit. 

Perhaps  manufacturers,  like  re¬ 
tailers,  would  be  better  off  if  the 
Codes  made  no  provision  for  cash 
discounts.  If  they  cannot  do  that, 
certainly  long-established  customs 
should  not  be  changed.  If  they  are 
abandoned  or  reduced,  the  effect 
will  be  to  give  the  manufacturer  the 
temporary  advantage  of  concealing 
the  fact  that  he  has  raised  his  prices 
now  but,  in  adjusting  to  a  new  meth¬ 
od,  great  losses  will  fall  upon  the 
retailer.  These  losses  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  to  bear  when  so  many 
unusual  changes  in  operation  are 
now  required  to  make  the  adjust¬ 
ments  necessary  to  cooperate  in  the 
N.  R.  A.  program. 

As  I  am  informed,  the  volume  of 
business  done  through  department 
stores,  including  some  of  the  larger 
specialty  stores,  in  1929  was  $13,- 


000,000,000.  In  1932,  I  am  told,  it 
was  only  $8,000,000,000,  and  the 
cash  discounts  on  these  sales  aver¬ 
aged  3j4  per  cent  and  amounted  to 
$280,000,000.  This  percentage  on 
retail  sales  is  derived  from  discounts 
at  wholesale  running  from  two  per 
cent  on  very  staple  goods  up  to  ten 
per  cent  on  high  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise.  Despite  these  cash  discounts 
these  stores  as  a  whole  lost  money. 
,If  by  sanction  of  law,  through  the 
use  of  the  N.  R.  A.  Codes,  manu¬ 
facturers  cut  this  discount  in  half, 
they  will  have  succeeded  in  adding 
$140,000,000  to  their  prices  in  a 
way  that  conceals  that  course.  They 
will  add,  thereby,  a  very  consider¬ 
able  loss  to  the  retailer’s  operations 
before  he  can  make  the  adjustment, 
and  also  put  the  odium  and  burden 
of  any  necessary  increases  in  price 
up  to  the  $140,000,000  entirely  upon 
the  retailer. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers’  as¬ 
sociations,  for  example  the  hand¬ 
bag  manufacturers,  are  suggesting 
a  provision  in  their  codes  reducing 
the  cash  discount  of  8  per  cent 
which  has  prevailed  for  some  years 
to  3  per  cent.  The  smaller  the  dis¬ 
count  if  fixed  by  law  the  greater 
is  the  advantage  to  large,  well  capi¬ 
talized  manufacturers. 

Although  handbags  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  article  and  perform  an  econ¬ 
omic  service,  yet  because  they  have 
become  an  accessory  as  a  part  of  the 
ensemble,  the  fashion  factor  is  very 
large.  That  factor  involves  appro¬ 
priate  materials,  such  as  the  nature 
of  fabrics,  leathers,  metal  frames 


HE  revised  Retail  Code,  as  submitted 
to  Deputy  Administrator  Whiteside  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  retail  hearing,  represents  intelligent  com¬ 
promises  to  difficult  problems.  It  presents  some 
difficulties  in  its  interpretation  and  the  enforement 
of  so  comprehensive  a  code  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 
However,  the  elimination  of  child  labor,  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  hours,  the  raising  of  wages  to  decent  levels, 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  Fair  Practice  provisions 
make  the  code  the  most  important  mile-stone  in  the 
progress  of  retail  distribution. 

Deputy  Administrator  Whiteside  and  his  advisers 
should  be  commended  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
hearing  was  conducted. 

Neil  Petree, 

President,  James  McCreery  &  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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X  CONSIDER  my  participation  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Code  Committee  an  experience 
most  informing  and  illuminating.  It  is  a  splendid 
example  of  a  sincere  eifort  of  all  retail  distributors 
to  draw  up  a  document  which  should  prove  ultimate¬ 
ly  of  great  benefit.  Personally,  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  effectiveness  of  this  National  Recovery  Act. 


Samuel  H.  Halle, 

President,  The  Halle  Brothers  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


pete  if  they  lose  a  discount  such 
as  the  8/10  terms  applying  in 
many  department  store  lines. 
Out  of  more  than  a  million  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  today, 
there  are  many  of  limited,  finan¬ 
cial  strength.  If  cash  discounts 
are  reduced  to  a  point  where  the 
loss  is  made  up  by  the  advantage 
of  taking  an  extra  month  in  pay¬ 
ing,  many  will  do  so. 

Cash  discounts  discourage  over¬ 
buying  or  reckless  buying,  as  the 
necessity  for  paying  promptly 
is  a  deterrent. 

Cash  discounts  have  been  built 
up  out  of  the  need  of  classifica¬ 
tion  of  credit  risks  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  losses  due  to  the  in¬ 
ducement  to  buy  only  what  can 
be  paid  for  within  the  stated 
time.  Any  manufacturer  who 
will  stop  to  review  the  history 
of  cash  discounts  during  the 
past  decade  and  their  effect  on 
both  wholesaling  and  retailing, 
will  realize  that  it  would  be  a 
short-sighted  policy  to  eliminate 
them  or  to  reduce  them  to  the 
point  where  they  fail  in  their 
purpose  of  classifying  and  sta¬ 
bilizing  credit  risks. 

Since  many  of  the  smaller  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  finance  production  and  keep  uj) 
employment  l)ecause  of  the  in¬ 
creased  capital  requirements  due 
to  added  labor  cost  and  price 
of  materials,  it  seems  dangerous 
to  adopt  any  practice  which 
would  remove  the  incentive  to 
prompt  payment  of  bills  and 
therefore  retard  the  turnover  of 
their  capital. 
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The  Association’s  Activities  on  Manufacturers’  Codes 

Affecting  Retailing 

By  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 

General  Manager,  Store  Management  Group, 

Assigned  in  this  emergency  to  study  Manufacturers’  Codes 

- • - 


For  tour  months  this  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  meeting  the 
attack  of  manufacturers  against 
the  retail  interest,  contending  against 
every  industrial  code  that  adversely 
affects  the  retail  trade. 

Hundreds  of  codes  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  analyzed  and  hardly  a 
(lay  goes  by  that  one  or  more  of 
them  is  not  being  opposed  at  the 
Washington  hearings,  to  the  end 
that  practices  inimical  to  retailers 
may  be  kept  from  the  codes  of  fair 
competition. 

Our  members  have  helped  ably 
at  times,  yet  just  the  other  day  it 
was  suggested  that  it  might  be  wise 
for  the  Association  to  secure  copies 
of  codes,  study  them  and  prepare 
to  oppose  adverse  provisions.  That 
was  a  blow  after  these  four  months 
of  doing  that  very  thing.  We 
recommend  to  those  members  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  that  they  attend  code  hear¬ 
ings  and  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  Association’s  efforts. 

Obviously,  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Association  are  still  unaware 
of  tlie  work  which  it  has  been  doing 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  mem- 
liers  against  unfair  provisions  in 
manufacturers’  codes,  even  though 
a  complete  description  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  activities  was  set  forth  in 
a  detailed  article  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  One  reason 
for  the  unfamiliarity  of  members 
with  the  work  the  Association  is 
doing  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  until  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Association  was  definitely  ad¬ 
vised  and  counseled  by  retail  repre¬ 
sentatives  affiliated  with  the  Nation¬ 
al  Recovery  Administration  not  to 
resort  to  any  publicity  regarding  the 
Association’s  activities  in  relation  to 
manufacturers’  codes.  While  the 
Association  has  exerted  every  effort 
possible  during  the  past  several 
months  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
its  membership,  it  unfortunately  has 
I)een  restricted  from  fully  advising 
its  memliers  of  this  work  through 
the  general  publicity  which  members 
ordinarily  receive. 


Program  of  Procedure 

Because  of  the  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  work  on  the 
l)art  of  some  members,  it  may  be 
well  to  review  briefly  the  manner 
in  which  the  Association  has  or¬ 
ganized  to  meet  the  situation  and  to 
outline  the  procedure  which  it  is 
following  in  safeguarding  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  member  stores.  With  the 
inauguration  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  program,  your 
Association  appointed  some  fifteen 
committees  from  its  membership, 
representing  different  merchandising 
divisions  within  the  store,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  analyzing 
different  manufacturers’  codes  and 
in  preparing  arguments  and  object¬ 
ions  to  certain  provisions  of  these 
codes  which  are  considered  detri¬ 
mental  to  retail  trade.  These  com¬ 
mittees  have  held  numerous  meet¬ 
ings  and  have  furnished  invaluable 
aid  to  the  Association  in  guiding  its 
opposition  to  specific  projxised 
clauses  in  Codes  of  Fair  Compe¬ 
tition.  These  committees,  also,  in 
many  instances,  have  met  with  sim¬ 
ilar  committees  of  manufacturers  in 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
understanding  and  agreement  re¬ 
garding  the  manufacturers’  proposed 
codes,  in  advance  of  the  time  when 
they  are  taken  up  and  formally  acted 
upon  by  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington. 

Code  Department  Organized 

Supplementing  these  committees, 
a  special  Code  Department  has  been 
organized  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assixiation,  for 
the  purpose  of  analyzing  and  study¬ 
ing  manufacturers’  codes,  preparing 
briefs  outlining  the  Association’s 
arguments  against  objectionable 
provisions,  and  jiersonally  appearing 
and  representing  the  Association  at 
official  hearings  in  Washington 
when  the  Association’s  briefs  are 
filed.  During  the  past  month  the 
Headquarters’  Code  Staff  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  increased  by  sev¬ 
eral  capable  representatives,  devot¬ 


ing  their  entire  time  to  this  work. 
The  Staff  of  the  W'ashington  Office 
of  the  Association  also  has  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  several  able  represent¬ 
atives  who  appear  at  code  hearings 
and  make  known  to  the  .Administra¬ 
tion  the  position  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  its 
member  stores  regarding  different 
manufacturers’  codes. 

Detailed  Procedure 

The  detailed  procedure  followed 
in  acting  upon  these  codes  will  be 
of  interest  to  member  stores.  The 
Association  is  making  every  effort 
possible  to  get  copies  of  any  and  all 
manufacturers’  codes  as  soon  as 
they  are  filed  and  made  available  by 
the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  Machinery 
also  has  been  set  up  to  receive  notice 
of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  codes 
as  soon  as  the  hearing  date  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Administration. 

As  soon  as  copy  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers’ -code  is  received,  it  is  an¬ 
alyzed  by  the  Code  Department  of 
the  Association,  and  objectionable 
provisions  are  carefully  noted  and 
discussed  with  representatives  of  the 
merchandise  committees  established. 
When  necessary,  a  meeting  of  the 
entire  committee  is  held,  in  order 
to  formulate  the  Association’s  posi¬ 
tion  toward  a  specific  code.  A  brief 
is  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
Association’s  special  representatives 
in  Washington,  who  then  appear  at 
the  hearing  when  held  and  present 
the  Association’s  arguments  to  the 
Administration.  Supplementing  the 
appearance  of  the  Association’s 
special  representatives  at  code  hear¬ 
ings,  arrangements  are  made  for 
prominent  retail  store  principals 
and  merchandising  executives  also 
to  l)e  present. 

Wherever  possible,  meetings  are 
arranged  in  advance  with  code  com¬ 
mittees  of  manufacturing  industries, 
in  an  effort  to  reach  a  common  and 
acceptable  understanding  before  the 
code  is  heard  in  Washington.  In 
many  cases,  however,  manufactur- 
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ing  industries  have  been  reluctant 
or  have  refused  to  make  available 
copies  of  their  proposed  codes  or 
to  meet  with  retail  representatives. 
In  other  instances,  notices  of  code 
hearings  are  received  too  late  to  per¬ 
mit  meetings  with  manufacturing 
representatives. 

Retailers’  Protective  Committee 

More  recently  a  Retailers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Committee  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  made 
up  of  store  principals,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  definitely  to  assist  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  fighting  objectionable  pro¬ 
visions  in  manufacturers’  codes. 
One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this 
Committee  of  store  principals  is  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to 
the  general  Administrative  Board 
certain  major  practices  which  the 
Association  is  opposing  in  practic¬ 
ally  every  manufacturers’  code  and 
which,  in  the  Association’s  opinion, 
are  not  proper  parts  of  Codes  of 
Fair  Competition. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  Re¬ 
tailers’  Protective  Committee,  a 
nation-wide  protective  organization 
made  up  of  approximately  one 
hundred  store  principals  is  being 
established.  These  principals  are 
being  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to 
be  on  call  at  reasonable  times  to 
represent  retailers  at  manufacturers’ 
code  hearings  in  Washington.  This 
is  being  done  specifically  through  a 
group  of  sixteen  Vice-Chairmen, 
each  of  whom  is  responsible  for 
securing  the  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
tective  Committee  whose  businesses 
are  located  in  the  area  which  the 
Vice-Chairman  supervises.  From 
this  large  general  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee,  an  Executive  Committee  of 
eleven  has  been  organized  which 
will  be  on  call  to  discuss  questions 
of  policy  for  the  Association  as 
problems  arise. 

Stand  Taken  by  Association 

As  a  result  of  our  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  protesting  manufactur¬ 
ers’  codes,  the  Association’s  position 
on  certain  major  practices  has  been 
definitely  developed  and  defined.  It 
is  important  that  our  member  stores 
should  know  briefly  what  this  posi¬ 
tion  is,  and  we  list  herewith  the 
Association’s  attitude  on  some  of 
the  major  trade  practices  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  most  manufacturers’  codes. 

1.  Price-Fixing.  The  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
gone  on  record  with  the  Admin¬ 
istration  that  all  provisions 


which  attempt  to  bring  about  or 
which  will  have  the  effect  of 
retail  price  maintenance  should 
be  eliminated  from  manufactur¬ 
ers’  codes,  and  we  haye  brought 
to  bear  dl  of  the  recognized 
arguments  substantiating  our 
attitude. 

2.  Advertising  Allowances.  We 
have  insisted  upon  the  right  of 
manufacturers  to  grant  and  of 
retailers  to  receive  advertising 
allowances  for  the  promotion 
of  merchandise,  where  these  al¬ 
lowances  are  legitimately  used 
by  retailers  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  and  proof  thereof  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  manufacturer.  We 
have  opposed  provisions  in 
manufacturers’  c^es  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  eliminate  any  and  all 
advertising  allowances,  presum¬ 
ably  on  the  basis  that  because 
such  advertising  allowances 
may  be  abused  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  manufacturers  in  these 
industries  feel  that  any  and  all 
advertising  allowances  should 
be  prohibited. 

3.  Demonstrators.  We  have  adopt¬ 
ed  a  similar  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  manufacturers’  demon¬ 
strators  as  in  the  case  of  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances. 

4.  Cash  Discounts  and  Terms  of 
Sale.  We  have  opposed  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  discounts  and  terms 
of  sale  in  manufacturers’  codes, 
as  a  step  towards  price-fixing, 
and  as  not  representing  a  prop¬ 
er  subject  for  such  codes.  We 
have  taken  the  stand  that  the 
inclusion  of  such  terms  will  in 
no  way  help  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recover''^  Act. 

Likewise,  we  have  opposed 
these  terms  where  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  reduction  over  prevail¬ 
ing  terms  in  the  industry,  on 
the  basis  that  such  reduction 
may  represent  a  hidden  price 
increase  to  the  retailer,  as  well 
as  upsetting  recognized  mer¬ 
chandising  practices  on  which 
stores  have  operated  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 

5.  Rebates,  Refunds  and  Commiss¬ 
ions.  We  have  opposed  the  at¬ 
tempted  elimination  of  open  re¬ 
bates,  extra  discounts,  refunds, 
and  commissions,  based  upon 
volume  of  purchases  made,  on 
the  ground  that  such  open  re¬ 
lates,  refunds,  etc.,  serve  to 
promote  quantity  orders  and 
should  be  available  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  who  buy  in  sufficiently 
large  quantities  to  justify  and 


effect  savings  in  production  and 
distribution. 

6.  Shipping  Practices.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  opposed  attempts  by 
manufacturers  in  different  in¬ 
dustries  to  change  the  present 
shipping  practices  from  F.O.B. 
city  or  metropolitan  area  to  a 
basis  of  F.O.B.  manufacturer’s 
floor  or  factory.  We  consider 
that  such  efforts  by  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  the  retailer  as¬ 
sume  the  direct  payment  of 
transportation  charges  from 
the  manufacturer’s  plant  to  a 
forwarding  point  within  the 
city  of  manufacture,  are  un¬ 
warranted  attempts  to  increase 
the  cost  of  merchandise  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  may  result  in  hid¬ 
den  price  increases  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  since  this  transpoita- 
tion  cost  at  the  present  time  is 
borne  by  the  manufacturer  and 
reflected  in  the  price  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  retailer. 

7.  Classification  of  Retailers.  The 
Association  has  opposed  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unreasonable  classi¬ 
fication  of  retailers  by  manufac¬ 
turers  as  a  basis  for  determin¬ 
ing  price  differentials  or  differ¬ 
ences  in  terms  of  sale,  when 
these  classifications  have  no 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing  or  the  cost  of  distribution. 

8.  Returns.  We  have  opposed  at¬ 
tempts  of  manufacturers’  codes 
to  prohibit  the  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  has  been  worn 
or  used  by  the  customer,  when 
these  returns  are  due  largely  to 
imperfections  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  merchandise  or  to 
misrepresentations  as  to  the 
serviceability  of  such  merchan¬ 
dise  as  made  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  the  retailer,  who  in 
turn  has  so  represented  the 
merchandise  to  his  customers. 
We  have  opposed  any  unfair 
restriction  of  the  period  within 
which  returns  must  be  made  by 
retailers  if  they  are  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  particularly  specifying 
that  all  such  return  limit  per¬ 
iods  must  be  based  upon  the 
date  of  receipt  of  merchandise 
rather  than  the  date  of  ship¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  shall  not 
])reclude  the  return  of  imper¬ 
fect  merchandise,  the  manufac¬ 
turing  faults  of  which  cannot 
ordinarily  be  determined  at  the 
time  of  receipt.  We  have  alsc 
insisted  that  any  merchandise 
not  delivered  in  full  compliance 
and  conformity  with  the  order 
placed  by  the  retailer,  shall  l)e 
subject  to  return  or  exchange. 
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9.  Cut,  Make  and  Trim.  The  As¬ 
sociation  does  not  favor  the  use 
of  the  “cut,  make  and  trim” 
practice  as  a  means  of  exploit¬ 
ing  labor  and  of  encouraging 
sweat-shop  production,  but  we 
have  insisted  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  retailers  should 
have  the  right  to  purchase 
merchandise  made-  up  into  fin¬ 
ished  products  by  reputable 
manufacturers  within  an  indus¬ 
try,  in  order  that  the  retailer’s 
duty  as  purchasing  agent  for 
the  consumer  shall  not  be 
curbed  and  he  shall  not  be 
prevented  from  furnishing  un¬ 
usual,  distinctive,  and  exclusive 

■  designs  and  patterns  or  quality 
of  merchandise. 

10.  Control  of  Other'  Branches  of 
Industry.  The  Association  has 
opposed  provisions  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes  which  attempt  to 
follow  and  control  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  merchandise  beyond 
the  manufacturers’  immediate 
customer.  Provisions  in  many 
manufacturers’  codes  attempt  to 
dictate  and  regulate  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  terms  under  which 
wholesalers  shall  sell  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  product  to  retail  dis¬ 
tributors.  We  consider  such  at¬ 
tempted  control  to  be  outside  of 
the  province  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er  and  not  a  proper  part  of  his 
Code  of  Fair  Competition. 

11.  Consignment  Selling.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  definitely  gone  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  regularly  transact¬ 
ing  business  on  a  consignment 
basis,  as  an  unsound  means  of 
doing  business.  In  many  indus¬ 
tries  the  Association  has  made 
no  opposition  to  clauses  in 
manufacturers’  codes  which 
propose  to  eliminate  any  and 
all  consignment  selling,  feeling 
that  in  these  industries,  con¬ 
signment  selling  caqnot  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  a  sound  and  economical 
basis.  However,  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  toys  and  play¬ 
things,  the  ^Association  has  rec¬ 
ognized  that  consignment  sell¬ 
ing  serves  a  definite  and  justifi¬ 
able  place  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  merchandise  during 
special  restricted  sea.sons  or 
periods  within  the  year.  'I'he 
Association  has  maintained  that 
in  such  instances,  consignment 
selling  should  be  permitted,  in 
order  not  to  retard  retail  sales 
and,  indirectly,  not  to  decrease 
manufacturers’  sales  and  pro¬ 
duction. 


The  Administration’s  Attitude 

It  is  important  that  our  meml)ers 
know  and  understand  some  of  the 
reactions  which  wc  have  received 
from  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  our  stand  on  the 


liiiiiiediate  Cooperation  | 
Necessary  1 

I  We  recently  sent  to  our  member  | 
stores  a  questionnaire  listing  some  1 
of  the  manufacturers'  codes  which  I 
are  pending  and  presented  the  I 
terms  and  discounts  which  these  1 
proposed  codes  attempt  to  stand-  | 
ardize.  We  asked  our  members 
!  to  check  these  proposed  standard  ;| 

I  terms  and  to  note  on  the  ques-  i 
I  tionnaire  those  industries  from  1 
which  they  are  receiving  higher 
terms  at  the  present  time,  specifi-  | 
rally  asking  that  these  higher  I 
j  terms  be  mentioned,  together  with  | 
the  names  of  the  manufacturers  | 

I  from  whom  they  are  received.  | 

I  This  information  is  most  import-  | 

,  ant  and  necessary  to  the  Associa-  | 
tion  if  its  efforts  to  prevent  re-  I 
I  duction  in  prevailing  discount  I 
terms  are  to  be  successful.  I 

We  appreciate  that  member  I 
stores  may  hesitate  to  divulge  in-  I 
formation  on  terms,  particularly  | 
when  specific  terms  and  the  names  | 
of  manufacturing  concerns  grant-  I 
ing  them  are  requested.  How-  | 
ever,  this  information  is  being  1 
treated  us  confidential  and  unless  | 
we  can  get  complete  and  extensive 
I  replies  from  our  member  stores, 

I  we  cannot  make  our  best  case  in 
Washington.  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tors  hearing  these  manufacturers' 
codes  want  facts.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  merely  to  argue  that  we  con¬ 
sider  proposed  terms  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes  lower  than  those  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  present  time.  The 
Administration  wants  to  know 
!  approximately  the  number  of  in- 
I  dividual  stores  now  receiving 
higher  terms,  as  well  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  manufacturing  con- 
I  cerns  which  are  granting  such  | 
I  terms.  I 

j  To  date  we  have  had  a  meager 
I  and  discouraging  response  from 
our  members  to  tbis  questionnaire.  ! 
Unless  member  stores  are  willing  | 
to  cooperate  promptly  by  furnish-  || 
ing  this  information,  the  effective-  li 
ness  of  this  Association’s  argu-  I 
nients  and  protests  will  be  greatly 
handicapped.  If  you  have  not  i 
answered  this  questionnaire,  we  i 
urge  you  to  do  so  at  once.  | 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer  j 


foregoitijf  practices.  .Some  Codes  of 
b'air  Coniix*tition  containing  objec¬ 
tionable  provisions  which  the  .As- 
.sociation  has  protested,  have,  in 
spite  of  our  arguments,  lK*en 
aiqiroved  by  the  Administration. 
1'he  Administration  feels  that  these 
Codes  of  Fair  Competition  are. 
after  all,  manufacturers’  codes,  and 


that  manufacturers  are  entitled  to 
first  consideration.  Apparently  the 
efforts  of  the  Administration  have 
been  to  follow  the  judgment  of 
manufacturers  as  reflected  in  their 
code  provisions,  in  weighing  one 
evil  against  another.  We  have  had 
it  pointed  out  to  us  by  different 
Deputy  Administrators  that  it  is  not 
the  province  or  the  place  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  attempt  to  tell  the  manu¬ 
facturer  what  is  good  and  what  is 
not  good  for  his  own  business, 
except  only  in  so  far  as  such  prac¬ 
tices  will  work  a  definite  hardship 
and  unfair  disadvantage  against  the 
retailer. 

As  a  concrete  example.  Deputy 
Administrators  so  far  have  failed 
to  see  any  element  or  step  towards 
price-fixing  in  the  inclusion  of 
terms  of  cash  discounts  in  manu¬ 
facturers’  codes,  with  the  resiflt  that 
a  number  of  codes  have  been 
adopted  with  maximum  cash  dis¬ 
counts  set  for  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries.  It  appears  quite  possible 
that  the  Deputy  Administrators  will 
continue  to  allow  the  inclusion  of 
cash  discount  terms  in  the  Codes 
of  Fair  Competition,  unless  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  Protective  Committee  can 
induce  the  Administration  Board, 
through  sound  arguments  and 
through  the  presentation  of  actual 
facts,  to  adopt  the  policy  of  ex¬ 
cluding  such  terms  from  codes. 

One  means  of  helping  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  opposing  the  inclusion  of 
these  terms  is  for  all  member  stores 
to  inform  the  Administration  by 
telegranfs  that  the  terms  proposed 
in  different  specific  codes  are  con¬ 
trary  to  and  substantially  lower  than 
the  terms  which  have  heretofore 
prevailed  within  an  industry.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  naturally  represent  to  the 
Administration  that  the  terms  which 
they  have  proposed  in  their  codes 
are  prevailing  terms  for  the  indus¬ 
try.  In  some  instances  this  is  in 
keeping  with  facts.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  it  is  not.  In  the  latter  cases, 
unless  retail  stores  anticipate  this 
argument  and  advise  Administration 
officials  in  Washington  that  the  pro- 
IHjsed  terms  represent  a  substantial 
reduction  in  present  prevailing 
terms,  it  will  continue  to  l)e  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  Association  to  obtain  the 
elimination  of  such  terms  from 
these  codes. 

Codes  Opposed 

In  the  Sei)tember  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  we  listed  the  names  of 
specific  indu.stries  whose  Codes  of 
Fair  Competition  have  been  opposed 
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code  adoption,  Retailing  has  taken 
the  most  important,  forward-looking  step  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  Presidential  approval  will  elevate  our  craft 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  Vigorous,  conscien¬ 
tious  adherence  to  its  principles  must  result  in  im¬ 
proved  conditions  for  employer,  employee,  and  con¬ 
sumer. 

L.  S.  Bitner,  Store  Manager, 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 


in  one  form  or  another  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  We  outlined  briefly  the 
form  which  our  opposition  had 
taken  in  these  cases,  and  without 
rejieating  the  details,  we  list  here 
again  the  names  of  the  industries 
whose  codes  have  been  protested: 

Artificial  Flowers  and  Feathers 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Corset  and  Brassiere 
Cotton  Cloth  Gloves 
Drapery  Manufacturing  —  Pile, 
Flat  and  Woven  Fabrics 
Dress  Trade 

Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Gloves 
and  Fancy  Leather 

Goods 

Men’s  Clothing 
Men’s  Neckwear 
Millinery 

Millinery  and  Dress  Trimmings 
Plumbing  Fixtures  —  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Branches 
Robes  and  Allied  Products 
Schiffli  and  Hand  Machine  Em¬ 
broidery 

Shirt  Manufacturing — Cotton 
Silk  Textile 
Toys  and  Playthings 
Umbrella  Manufacturing 
Undergarment 

Underwear  and  Allied  Products 
Women’s  Belt  Manufacturing 

•  During  the  past  month  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  represented  at  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  Codes  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  for  the  industries  listed 
here.  In  most  instances  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  actively  opposed  certain 
provisions  in  these  codes  detri¬ 
mental  to  retail  interests.  In  other 
instances,  we  have  conferred  in 


advance  with  manufacturing  repre¬ 
sentatives  regarding  our  objections 
to  certain  provisions  of  their  codes 
and  have  lieen  successful  in  having 
these  provisions  either  eliminated 
or  satisfactorily  modified  at  the  time 
of  the  formal  hearing. 

Code  Hearings  At  Which  the 
Association  Has  Been  Represented 
During  the  Past  Month 

Play  Publishing 
Loose  Leaf  Manufacturing 
Photo  Engraving 
Business  Furniture,  Storage 
Equipment  and  Supply 
Nottingham  Lace  Curtain 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer 
Manufacturing 
Handkerchief 
Cleaning  and  Dyeing 
Aluminum  Producing  and  Fabri¬ 
cating 

Small  Arms  and  Ammunition 
Manufacturing  and  Metal  Finish¬ 
ing  and  Coating 

Novelty  Curtain,  Draperies, 
Bedspreads,  and  Novelty  Pil¬ 
low 

Silverware  Manufacturing 
Set  Up  Paper  Box 
Smoking  Pipe  Manufacturing 
Soap  and  Glycerine  Manufactur¬ 
ing 

Stationery,  Tablet  and  School 
Paper  Manufacturing 
Envelope 

Medium  and  Low  Priced  Jewelry 
Manufacturing 

Pleating,  Stitching  and  Bonaz 
Embroidery 


Cari^et  and  Rug  Manufacturing 
Furniture 

Glazed  and  Fancy  Pajjer 
Washing  and  Ironing  Machine 
Men’s  Garter,  Susjiender  and  Belt 
Music  Publishing  and  Distribut¬ 
ing 

Other  Codes  Not  Objectionahle 

In  addition  to  participating  in  the 
open  hearings  on  the  codes  for  the 
above  industries,  the  following 
codes  have  been  carefully  examined 
and  analyzed  by  the  Association’s 
Code  Department,  and  in  their 
present  form  found  to  contain  no 
provisions  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  retailers: 

Cap  and  Closure 
Crown  Manufacturing 
Radio  Broadcasting 
Periodical  Publishing 
Agricultural  Implement 
Textbook  Manufacturing 
City  Directory 
Label  Manufacturing 
Newspaper  Advertising 
Ticket  and  Coupon 
Security,  Engraving  and  Printing 
Saddlery  Manufacturing 
Newspaper  Publishing 
Motor  Vehicle  Retail 
Scientific  Apparatus  Makers 
Funeral  Supply  Manufacturing 
Viscose  Extrusion 
Banking 

Precious  Jewelry  Producing 
Piano  Manufacturing 
Watch  Case  Manufacturing 
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Paper  Distributing  Trade 
Coated  Abrasives 
Automotive  Parts  and  Ecpiip- 
ment 

Retail  P'ann  Equiimient 

Other  Codes  Pending 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing 
lists  of  industries,  whose  codes 
either  have  been  protested  or  have 
been  analyzed  and  found  unobjec¬ 
tionable,  that  business  has  taken  a 
wide  and  active  interest  in  the 
National  Recovery  Program  but 
this  is  only  a  partial  picture,  since 
the  Code  Department  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  pending,  for  its  study, 
codes  for  one  hundred  more  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  awaiting  hearing  in 
Washington.  The  interests  of  our 
membership  are  so  varied  and  ex¬ 
tensive  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Association  to  cover  codes  of  Fair 
Competition  for  many  industries 
which,  on  the  surface,  would  seem 
to  have  no  important  relationship 
or  bearing  on  retail  merchandising. 
We  emphasize  the  magnitude  of  the 
job  confronting  us,  merely  because 
some  merchandising  executives  are 
inclined  to  consider  that  the  codes 
for  the  industry  with  which  they 
are  directly  concerned  are  the  most 
imjKirtant  and  only  codes  affecting 
retailing  which  are  coming  up  for 
hearing  in  Washington  and  these 
merchandise  executives  often  over¬ 
look  the  many  other  codes  which 
must  l)e  considered,  studied  and  pro¬ 
tested  at  the  same  time. 


Conclusion 

Your  Association  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  within  its  ixjwer  to  protect 
you  as  a  meml)er  store  from  unfair 
discrimination  and  unfair  restric¬ 
tions  in  your  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties  by  the  resources  with  which  you 
do  business.  But  the  responsibility 
IS  partly  yours.  We  need  ^  our  help 
m  assembling  and  presenting  facts 
in  Washington  substantiating  our 
protest  and  our  position  to  certain 
trade  practices  proposed  by  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  You,  as  a 
member,  are  in  even  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  the  Association  for  obtain¬ 
ing  in  advance,  through  your 
sources  of  supply,  copies  of  pro¬ 
posed  codes  even  before  they  are 
pled  in  Washington.  If  you  will 
do  this  and  will  advise  the  Code 
Department  of  your  Association  of 
the  objectionable  provisions  in  such 
proposed  codes  as  promptly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  even  sending  on  copies  of  such 
codes,  it  will  allow  us  more  time 
to  work  on  these  industries.  Es- 
jiecially  it  will  increase  our  chances 
of  conferring  with  manufacturers 
within  the  industry  in  advance  of 
their  appearance  in  Washington. 
Needess  to  say,  anything  that  we 
can  do  in  advance  by  working  with 
the  manufacturer  to  eliminate  from 
the  code  before  it  is  filed  with  the 
.\dministration,  such  provisions  un¬ 
fair  to  retailers,  the  more  effective 
our  service  will  be  to  our  member 
stores. 


Members  must  keep  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  things  which 
manufacturers  are  attempting  to 
control  in  their  codes  represent  dis¬ 
tinctly  unfair  and  uneconomic  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  grown  up  within 
the  industry  and  that  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  can¬ 
not,  in  very  good  grace,  oppose  such 
contemplated  correction  of  business 
practice  without  placing  the  retail 
trade  in  an  unfavorable  light.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  also,  in  correcting  the 
obviously  unfair  trade  practices,  it 
is  necessary  at  times  to  curtail  or 
eliminate  special  privileges  enjoyed 
by  a  few  manufacturers  and  by  a 
few  retailers.  This  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  times  if  these  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
competition,  thus  benefitting  both 
the  manufacturer  and  distributor 
alike.  In  such  instances  the  Admin¬ 
istration  is  inclined  to  cast  its  vote 
on  the  side  of  the  benefits  to  the 
greatest  number  even  at  the  expense 
of  taking  away  a  special  privilege 
or  advantage  enjoyed  legitimately 
by  the  few.  This  does  not,  oHf 
course,  mean  that  your  Association 
is  in  any  way  lessening  its  opposi¬ 
tion  or  objections  to  provisions  of 
manufacturers’  codes  or  in  any  way 
decreasing  its  efforts  to  see  that 
sound  principles  of  huying  and  sell¬ 
ing  are  maintained,  but  it  does  mean 
that  retail  distributors  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Administration,  each 
and  every  request  for  protection  or 
for  the  continuance  of  specialized 
advantages  which  they  may  now 
enjoy. 
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The  Consumer  and  the  N.  R.  A. 


By  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 


Codes 


T^HE  greatest  accomplishment  of  the 
Retailers'  Code  to  my  mind  is  the  fair  trade  practice 
clauses.  Retailing  standards  will  advance  a  hundred 
years  if  these  clauses  are  retained  and  every  retailer 
is  bound  to  profit  by  them. 

As  for  the  other  provisions  regarding  hours,  wages, 
etc.,  only  time  can  tell  how  wisely  they  have  heen 
adjusted  to  various  types  and  sizes  of  retail  estab¬ 
lishments. 

The  Recovery  Act  was  conceive*!  in  a  great  spirit. 
Unless  it  is  administered  and  accepted  in  the  same 
way,  much  will  be  lost. 

William  T.  Grant,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
W.  T.  Grant  Company 
Netv  York,  N.  Y. 


The  curse  of  retailing  has,  for 
many  years,  been  contained  in  just 
two  simple  words  “unfair  compe¬ 
tition.”  Predatory  price-cutting  has 
been  rampant.  1  do  not  refer,  of 
course,  to  legitimate  price-cutting 
based  upon  efficient  operation  and 
price  changes  in  the  primary  mark¬ 
ets.  1  refer  to  that  kind  of  price- 
cutting  which  is  predatory  because 
it  ruthlessly  and  savagely  preys 
upon  competitors. 

Let  us  visualize  wliat  this  .kind  of 
cut-throat  pricing  does  to  people. 
First  of  all,  it  destroys  competition. 
In  a  price-war  of  this  kind,  efficien¬ 
cy  counts  for  naught.  Might  alone 
will  prevail  and  the  weaker  store 
will  be  beaten  down.  This  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  has  transpired.  AI)out  five 
years  ago,  there  were  a  million  and 
and  a  half  retailers.  Only  a  million 
are  left  today.  In  a  recent  survey 


President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Fair  Practices  for  the  Six  National  Retail  Associations 
which  filed  the  Retail  Code  of  Fair  Competition* 


WHEN  our  great  President 
signed  the  National  Recovery- 
Act  on  June  16  of  this  year 
he  said: 


“This  is  the  most  important 
attempt  of  its  kind  in  history. 
As  in  the  great  crisis  of  the 
World  War  it  puts  a  whole 
people  to  this  simple  but  vital 
test:  Must  we  go  on  in  many 
groping,  disorganised  separate 
units  to  defeat  or  shall  we  move 
as  one  great  team  to  victory?” 

“This  is  a  challenge  to  indus¬ 
try,”  he  continued,  “which  has 
long  insisted  that,  given  the 
right  to  act  in  unison,  it  could 
much  for  the  general  good.  To 
this  end,  we  are  putting  in  place 
of  old  principles  of  unchecked 


'Address  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Consumer’s 
Day  (N.  R.  A.)  Luncheon,  at  the  Hotel  St. 
George,  Brooklyn,  September  29,  1933. 


competition  some  new  princi¬ 
ples  of  government  control.” 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  ot  the  country  have  met  this 
challenge.  They  have  built  a  code  of 
fair  competition  which  we  momen¬ 
tarily  expect  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  thus  given  the  force 
of  law.  Because  this  code  affects  a 
million  retailers,  five  million  of 
their  employees,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty’-hve  million  consumers,  I 
lieg  leave  to  discuss  this  document 
for  a  few  moments. 


Dawu  oi'  a  New  Era 


Deputy  Administrator  Whiteside 
has  referred  to  the  Retail  Code  as 
“the  greatest  trade  agreement  ever 
drawn.”  I  agree  with  him  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  marks  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  the  field  of  distribution. 


I  BELIEVE  the  Code  if  properly 
administered  will  eliminate  unfair  trade  practices 
in  industry.  This  should  result  in  reduced  costs  of 
operation,  which  should  encourage  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  everyone.  Let  us  hope  that  the  added 
expense  through  increased  payroll  will  be  more  than 
ofl'set  by  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
public. 

William  L.  Walkvr,  General  Manager, 

Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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made  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  one  reason  for 
this  mortality  is  made  clear.  98.6  jwr 
cent  of  merchants  complained  of  pre¬ 
datory  price-cutting  by  compititors. 

Effects  on  Manufacturers 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  did  to 
manufacturers.  When  goods  were 
sold  at  a  loss,  retailers  were  forced 
to  buy  at  lower  and  lower  prices, 
thereby  creating  lower  standards  of 
quality  and  sweat-shop  conditions. 

What  hai)i)ened  to  labor?  When 
comjietition  Ijecame  so  bitter  that 
business  was  run  at  a  loss,  labor  was 
the  first  to  suffer  through  lower 
wages  and  unemnloyment. 

What  effect  did  this  have  upon 
the  consumer?  Some  people  have 
l)een  short-sighted  enough  to  say 
that  low  prices,  resulting  from  un¬ 
bridled  com])etition,  afe  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  consumer.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  There 
never  has  l)een  and  never  will  l)e 
any  real  advantage  to  any  |)ersoii 
who  buys  goods  at  a  low  price,  when 
that  low  price  means  destruction  to 
retailers  and  unemployment  for 
lal)or,  lK)th  followed  by  one  inevit¬ 
able  result — national  depression. 

Retailer’s  Losses 

What  effect  did  this  have  upon 
our  country  as  a  whole?  Last  year, 
retailers  lost  upwards  of  5  cents 
every  time  they  sold  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  goods.  They  could  not  pay  in¬ 


come  taxes,  therefore,  to  help  sup¬ 
port  the  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  millions  of  our  citizens  be¬ 
came  dei^endent  upon  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  bounty  to  keep  them  from  star¬ 
vation.  And  the  holocaust  did  not 
stop  there.  The  character  of  all 
business  was  undermined  by  the 
substitution  of  “dog-eat-dog”  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  honorable  rule  of  “live 
and  let  live”  which  should  prevail. 

The  Remedy 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  Retail 
Code  of  Fair  Comix?tition  will  rem¬ 
edy  these  evils.  First  of  all,  it  for¬ 
bids  the  rise  of  continuous  and  gen¬ 
eral  underselling  claims,  which  are 
a  major  cause  of  predatory  price- 
cutting.  It  forbids  misleading  and 
untruthful  advertising.  Advertising 
which  misrepre.sents,  condemns  it¬ 
self.  No  one  can  defend  a  lie.  Sell¬ 
ing  methods  which  mislead  the  con¬ 
sumer  rob  a  defenseless  public.  The 
code  forbids  the  selling  of  “loss 
leaders”  at  less  than  invoice  cost, 
plus  a  minimum  of  10%  to  partially 
cover  labor  costs.  This  is  certainly 
not  price-fixing  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

Create  False  Impression 

These  “loss-leaders”  have  l)een  a 
notorious  evil.  They  have  been  for 
many  years  used  as  “bait”  in  order 
to  create  a  false  impression  that  all 
other  merchandise  in  that  store  was 
correspondingly  cheap,  when  such. 


«)f  course,  was  not  and  could  not  l)e 
the  case. 

Let  me  explain  why  a  conserva¬ 
tive  10%  minimum  was  set  and  only 
a  partial  coverage  of  lalx)r  cost 
sought.  There  is  no  business  that 
will  come  under  this  code  whose  op¬ 
eration  costs  are  not  in  excess  of 
10%,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  twice  10' L  This  minimum 
was  selected  l)ecause  it  was  incon¬ 
testably- low  and  because  no  retailer, 
whether  he  sold  for  cash  and  carry 
or  what  have  you,  could  possibly 
sell  below  this  figure  without  com- 
iwting  unfairly  or  fooling  the  public. 

A  Program  for  Consumers 

So  much  for  the  Retailer  and  the 
Retail  Code,  and  now  fr)r  the  Con¬ 
sumers  and  their  part  under  the 
N.  R.  A.  In  my  opinion,  the  Con¬ 
sumer  program  should  !)e  a  four- 
ply  one  as  follows : 

1.  To  organize 

2.  To  study 

3.  To  teach 

4.  To  police 

The  most  imix)rtant  step  in  the 
program  is  the  first — to  organize. 
The  whole  N.  R.  A.  movement  is  a 
group  movement.  The  day  of 
Rugged  Individualism  is  gone.  The 
day  of  Robust  Collectivism  is  here. 
.'Xn  enlightened  and  aroused  consum¬ 
er  opinion  can  exercise  a  tremend¬ 
ous  force  for  the  common  good. 
Just  one  word  of  advice.  Don’t  start 
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new  organizations  without  first  try-, 
ing  to  make  full  use  of  existing 
agencies.  Join  your  local  consumer 
group,  civic  organization,  women’s 
clubs,  etc.,  and  then  look  to  that 
organization  to  clear  through  some 
central  agency. 


inevitable.  That  retailing,  like  every 
other  service,  must  have  a  fair  profit 
in  order  to  survive. 


Consumer’s  Part  in  N.  R.  A. 


System  of  Checking 


Consumer  Problems 


The  next  step  should  be  that  of 
intensive  study.  The  problem  of  the 
Consumer  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
looks.  Many  consumers,  today, 
think  no  further  than  the  price  of 
calico  and  bird-seed,  etc.  The  prob¬ 
lem  goes  vastly  further  than  that. 
Owen  D.  Young  stated  the  case,  in 
his  radio  address  a  week  or  so  ago 
when  he  said :  “Capital  which  over¬ 
reaches  for  profits,  labor  which 
over-reaches  for  wages,  or  a  public 
which  over-reaches  for  bargains 
will  all  destroy  each  other.” 

The  next  step  in  the  Consumer 
program  must  lie  one  of  education. 
Consumers  must  be  taught  to  view 
the  problem  of  distribution  in  its 
broad  aspect.  They  must  l)e  taught 
to  de-bunk  the  loss-leader  “racket,” 
which  they  now  accept  so  freely  and 
gullibly.  They  must  be  educated  as 
to  the  evils  of  other  “l)ait-offers” 
such  as  “free”  goods,  unsound 
credit-terms,  so-called  “special”  dis¬ 
counts  which  discriminate,  so-called 
“wholesalers”  who  claim  to  sell  at 
retail,  commercial  lotteries,  commer¬ 
cial  bribery  and  a  dozen  other  de¬ 
structive  practices.  Consumers  must 
l)e  educated  to  the  simple  fact  that 
price-rises,  under  the  New  Deal,  are 


I'he  next  and  final  step  must  be 
to  police  the  general  situation,  to 
install  an  adequate  system  of  check 
and  balance  for  the  protection  of 
consumers  and  distributors  alike. 
In  the  last  analysis,  consumer  ap¬ 
proval  is  the  final  yardstick  by  which 
distributive  methods  must  be  meas¬ 
ured.  With  that  very  thought  in 
view,  a  lot  of  things  were  left  out 
of  the  Retail  Code  that  otherwise 
might  have  gone  in.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  important  matter  of  com¬ 
petitive  mud-slinging.  I,  for  one, 
hope  that  consumer  reaction  will  lie 
prompt  and  rigorous  to  any  rejjetit- 
ion  of  such  obnoxious  advertise¬ 
ments  as  these : 


Just  a  few  more  words  and  that 
is  all.  Consumers  have  a  vital  place 
in  the  N.  R.  A.  program.  I,  person¬ 
ally,  have  implicit  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  intelligence  and  fair¬ 
ness.  They  need,  however,  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  led  just  as  we  retailers 
need  to  be  organized  and  led.  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  has  recognized  the  need 
for  this  by  his  appointment  of  the 
Consumers’  Advisorv  Board.  With¬ 
out  wishing  to  embarrass  this  Con¬ 
sumers’  Board  for  its  lengthy  oppos¬ 
ition  to  the  Fair  Practice  Provisions 
of  the  Retail  Code,  I  submit  that 
the  adoption  and  prosecution  of  a 
program  such  as  I  have  outlined 
would  l)e  far  more  constructive. 


Patience  Necessary 


‘Some  of  our  competitors  in 
the  restaurant  business  ought 
to  be  in  jail  for  the  outrage¬ 
ous  way  in  which  they  serve 
food  to  the  public.” 


‘Did  you  cheat  yourself  yester¬ 
day  out  of  X%  by  shopping 
in  some  other  department 
store  than  ours?” 


However,  we  must  all  be  patient. 

This  great  program  can  not  Ik* 
made  to  work  in  days  or  even  weeks. 
Many  months  will  be  required  be¬ 
fore  it  starts  to  function  smoothly. 
But  when  it  does  start,  we  will  find 
a  new  state  of  things  that  will  far 
surpass  the  old.  We  will  find  an 
order  approximating  that  referred 
to  by  Brooklyn’s  own  poet,  Walt 
Whitman,  when  he  sai<l : 


I  hope  that  consumers  will  not 
hesitate  to  “crack  down”  on  any 
business  that  st(X)ps  to  any  nietho<ls 
such  as  these.  I  hope  that  they  will 
watch  for  and  protest  against  this 
and  every  other  form  of  unfair 
comj)etition. 


‘I  believe  that  the  main  purpose 
of  These  States  is  to  found  a 
superb  friendship,  exalted, 
previously  unknown : 


‘Because  I  ]>erceivc  it  waits, 
and  has  always  l)een  waiting, 
latent  in  all  men.” 


w. 


HEN  the  new  Code  of  fair  competition  for  the  retail  trade  is  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  general  public  understands  just  what  this  will 
mean  to  both  the  Consumer  and  the  merchant,  I  believe  that  everyone  will  be  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  100%,  as  it  is,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  moves  ever  made  to  bring  the 
retailer  and  consumer  to  a  better  understanding. 

When  the  consumer  can  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  and  feel  that  he  or  she  is 
reading  true  facts,  they  can  then  go  about  making  their  purchases  with  more  confidence. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  fair  practice  part  of  the  Retail  Code  will  mean 
so  much  to  everyone,  and  that  the  increased  wages  and  shorter  working  hours,  is  going  to 
make  all  employees  mueh  happier,  and  will  put  hundreds  of  people  hack  to  work. 


Frank  S.  Lviter, 

Lpiter  Brothers,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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Promoting  the  Store 


The  Retailer’s  Part 

in  Selling  ”  Confidence” 

to  the  Consumer 


By  H.  F.  TWOMEY 

Sales  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company, Boston,  and 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

- • - 


TH  E  underlying  factors  which 
cause  people  to  buy  are  definite 
knowledge  that  prices  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  higher,  or  confidence  that 
conditions  are  better,  or  at  least  on 
the  mend. 

We  cannot  go  on  shouting  for¬ 
ever  that  prices  are  going  to  l)e 
higher.  Such  shouting  results  in 
emergency  buying  only. 

The  important  factor  left  to  in¬ 
duce  real  buying  is  confidence. 

Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  a 
movement  be  initiated  to  sell  Con¬ 
fidence  to  the  consumer. 

A  Great  Opportunity 

In  such  a  movement  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  before  retailers 
today. 

They  alone,  l)ecause  of  their  close 
contact  with  newsj>apers,  can  make 
the  undertaking  a  success. 

Originally  the  idea  was  proposed 
to  the  New  England  Recovery 
Board.  But  as  it  was  studied  and 
discussed,  it  became  evident  that 
there  was  a  national  application  of 
the  plan. 

Accordingly,  the  program  was 
presented  in  Washington  to  Mr. 
Charles  Michelson  and  Mr.  F.  R. 
Wilson,  heads  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations,  N.  R.  A.,  by  a 
committee  composed  of  Mr.  Robert 
Shepard,  Chairman  of  the  New 
England  Recovery  Board,  Mr. 
Frank  Spaeth,  Manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the 
writer. 

The  soundness  and  logic  of  the 
confidence-building  campaign  ap¬ 
pealed  to  both  Mr.  Michelson  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  approval  was  given 
the  proposal. 


As  a  result  of  the  conference  in 
Washington,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations  decided  to  send  out  the 
idea  to  the  seven  thousand  local 
N.  R.  A.  committees  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

The  program  as  presented  is  as 
follows : 

The  most  important  factor  in 
stimulating  buying  is  Confidence. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  getting 
over  to  the  consumers,  day  by  day, 
such  definite  items  of  improvement 
and  stabilization  of  conditions  as 
actually  occur.  These  facts  would 
include  news  of  increased  employ¬ 
ment  in  factories,  of  business  re- 
.suming,  of  banks  being  o])ened,  of 
salaries  Ijeing  raised,  of  purchasing 
power  being  increased,  of  families 
l)eing  taken  off  the  welfare  list,  of 
carloading  increa.ses,  of  business 
failure  decreases,  etc. 

Purpose  of  Presentation 

The  sole  purp<jse  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  such  facts  would  lie  an 
indication  of  business  Ijetterment.  or 
at  least,  business  on  the  mend. 

If  in  a  sizeable  space, — ixjssibly 
a  quarter  of  a  jiage — such  a  mess¬ 
age  is  put  before  the  readers  of 
every  newspa^jcr,  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  effect  gradually  to  win  the 
consumer  t)ack  to  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

When  confidence  is  established, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  artificial 
stimulation  to  buy, — the  natural  in¬ 
clination  of  the  average  person  to 
spend  under  normal  circumstances 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
problem. 

There  is  another  factor,  however, 
which  in  spite  of  re-established  con¬ 
fidence,  would  still  cause  some  in¬ 


terruption  to  buying.  That  is  the 
rapid  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  prices. 

It  is  clearly  recognized  that  in 
view  of  increased  expense  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  incident  to 
compliance  with  the  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram,  retail  prices  must  be  liigher. 
But  if  these  increases  simply  ajqwar 
on  the  retail  counters  of  the  coun¬ 
try  without  adequate  explanation, 
they  are  likely  to  interrupt  buying 
despite  a  return  of  confidence. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  in 
these  daily  presentations  of  Confi¬ 
dence-Building  facts  there  should 
added,  carefully-worked-out  explan¬ 
ations  which  would  stress  the  gen¬ 
eral  willingness  of  the  public  to  pay 
the  increased  prices  incident  to  such 
desirable  accomplishments,  as  the 
ai)oIishment  of  child  labor,  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  sweat  shop. 

Explain  Reasons  for  Inereases 

Such  explanations  of  increased 
prices  would  include  paragraphs  of 
tin's  character: 

“One  of  the  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Recovery  Program 
has  been  the  elimination  of  child 
labor.  Every  consumer  realizes  that 
the  abolition  of  child  lalxir  has 
meant  the  employment  of  adult 
lal)or  at  higher  wages.  .And  while 
this  has  meant  increased  prices  for 
goods,  the  average  person  is  glad 
to  pay  these  increased  prices  in 
view  of  the  abolition  of  child  labor.” 

Another  one  of  these  explanations 
of  increased  prices  might  read  as 
follows : 

“In  addition  to  the  other  great 
accomplishments  of  the  Recovery 
Program,  the  sweat  shop  is  rapidly 
disapi^earing  from  American  busi- 
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hat  going  on 


Wl  DO  OUR  MRT 


in  the 


BUSINESS  WORLD 


^Railroads  have  just  issued  an  order  for  800,000  tons  of  steel  for  rails. 


•  ★  it  it  it 


^There  were  56%  fewer  failures  in  September  compared  with  the  figure 
in  September  last  year. 


it  it  it  it  it 


■^United  Manufacturers  are  adding  1,000  men  to  their  payroll  to  take  care 
of  heavy  influx  of  orders. 


it  it  it  it 


^The  welfare  list  in  Toledo  dropped  from  89,000  last  May  to  36,000 
October  1. 


it  it  it  it  it 


^Today  389  banks  throughout  the  country  reopen,  releasing  $350,000,000 
to  depositors. 


Why  Prices  Are  Increasing — 

An  achievement,  in  fact,  a  ttocial  miracle  hat>  been  accom- 
plinhed  by  the  NRA.  In  one  bold  stroke,  CHILD  LABOR 
has  been  abolished.  Every  consumer,  every  100%  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  will  heartily  endorse  this  achievement  even 
though  it  means  increased  prices  on  goods  for  child  labor 
must  be  replaced  with  adult  labor  at  higher  wages. 


Federated  Women’s  Clubs  of  Toledo 
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Such  a  Confidence  Committee 
would  select  one  individual  who 
would  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  assembling  of  the  facts  of  busi¬ 
ness  improvement. 


Operation  of  Plan 

The  operation  of  the  plan  would 
be  w’orked  out  largely  as  follows; 

First,  arrangements  would  have 
to  l)e  made  for  the  contribution  of 
such  space  daily  or  as  often  as 
possible. 

Second,  the  facts  about  National 
improvement  would  be  sent  by 
Washington  to  the  individual  de¬ 
signated  above. 

Third,  the  facts  about  local  im¬ 
provement  would  be  collected  by 
the  individual  from  local  and  state 
recovery  boards. 


ness.  Minimum  wages  sufficient  to 
provide  a  higher  standard  of  living 
have,  of  course,  added  to  the  cost 
of  production  and  naturally  will 
cause  an  increase  in  retail  prices. 
But  there  isn’t  a  single  man  or 
woman  who  wouldn’t  rather  pay 
these  increased  prices  than  to  have 
a  return  to  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  sweat  shops.” 

And  so  these  explanations  might 
continue.  They  would  take  up 
maximum  hours  and  every  other 
single  factor  which  leads  to  in¬ 
creased  prices. 

The  samples  quoted  above  are 
not  suggested  as  final  forms.  Clever 
advertising  skill  should  be  utilized 
so  that  they  may  most  effectively 
sell  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
creased  prices. 

Assuming  that  the  latter  part  of 
these  ads  were  created  nationally 
and  brought  together  by  local 
groups  with  both  local  and  national 
facts  about  improved  conditions,  the 
next  step  should  be  to  provide  the 
space  necessary  in  each  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Newspapers  Have  Much  at  Stake 

The  daily  newspaper  has  just  as 
much  at  stake  in  the  success  of  the 
Recovery  Plan  as  any  other  element 
in  the  community.  If  therefore,  the 
publisher  and  editor  of  each  news¬ 
paper  were  approached  by  the  most 
prominent  retail  advertising  men  or 
store  owners  among  their  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  problem  could  be  talked 
out  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  newspaper  would  gladly 
respond  with  the  contribution  of 
the  needed  space  each  day  for  the 


accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

These  quarter-page  insertions  sell¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  confidence  should  be 
signed  by  consumers’  groups  repre¬ 
senting  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  of  the  particular  section,  plus 
all  other  organized  consumers  who 
can  l)e  brought  into  an  organization 
to  serve  as  a  signature  which  would 
impel  confidence  in  the  statements 
made. 

After  talking  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Chairman 
of  each  of  the  seven  thousand  local 
committees  to  establish  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  retailers  to  put  over  the 
idea. 


Fourth,  the  {paragraphs  about  “in- 
creased-prices  explanations”  would 
be  sent  to  the  individual  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Such  a  program  touching  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  2000  newspapers 
of  the  country,  day  by  day,  would 
exert  a  tremendous  confidence¬ 
building  influence,  and  would  grad¬ 
ually  recreate  normal  buying — 
which  alone  is  the  way  out. 

Every  retailer  who  reads  this 
message  can  help  by  making  certain 
that  the  idea  is  being  utilized  in  his 
city  or  town.  If  it  is.  he  should 
encourage  the  local  Confidence  Com¬ 
mittee  and  newspaper  publisher 
with  Ws  approval :  if  it  is  not,  he 
should  help  in  getting  it  started. 


Or  this? 


This  ptR  of  our  ^mphony  diffm  froa 
Mr.DiMey’s.  A  Blue  Eagk  cane  along 
...  the  NBA  Eagle . . .  blue  in  color, 
but  ooc  in  spiriL  It  told  ail  of  us . . . 
ODOsunen,  worken,  and  ein^o)ren, 
cofet  together.  It  showed  us  that  if 
we  would  stop  actiiy  like  little  pigs 
there  would  be  oo  wolf  prowling 
around.  It  convinced  employers  to 
agree-*  sAp  •wr«/r«dSMcAiM -*  iftp 
sk9rtmhm$rft$ 
kin  wmt  fetfie.  It  is  convincing  ooo* 
somers  that  the  only  way  to  ke^ 
the  wheels  curning  is  * 


Who*t  afraid  of  the  big  bad  wolf?  The  man  in  die  White  House 
isn’t!  From  a  few  mimites  afrer  noon  on  March  4,  until  this  vety  min* 
utc,  be  has  set  an  example  of  feariessness  and  futh.  On  that  day, he 
dm  the  frmiidatioa  Brick  by  brick  be  is  building  a  permanent  struc¬ 
ture  built  oo  etmmm  stmtt  tmtMgt  and  totferaikm  No  wonder 
the  whole  oountfy  is  singii^  ’Who’s  afraid  of  the  big  bad  wolf?” 


Selling  the  Objectives  of  the 

Recovery  Program 

• 

Karl  Egge,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  deserves 
the  Congressional  Medal  for  so  brilliantly  getting 
across  to  the  public  the  soundness  of  the  Recovery 
Program.  The  widely  heralded  shirt  advertisement 
calmly  asks  the  consumer  whether  she  would 
rather  contribute  to  such  ruinous  trade  conditions 
as  the  exploitation  of  Child  Labor,  Sweat  Shops, 
Unfair  Competition  or  else  pay  higher  prices  and 
see  these  conditions  abolished.  The  advertisement 
effectively  explains  why  prices  are  increasing;  a 
dramatic  visual  presentation  of  one  of  the  things 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  Buying  Campaign  as 
outlined  in  The  Bulletin  by  H.  F.  Twomey. 

The  “Wolf”  ad  more  generally  stresses  the  need 
for  the  reconstruction  of  industry  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Recovery  Program. 

Cimbel’s  advertisement  utilizes  the  advertising 
provisions  in  the  proposed  retail  code  to  focus 
greater  attention  on  its  “truth-telling”  campaign. 


WHICH  ONE  WOULD  YOU 
PREFER  TO  WEAR? 


#  -  GIMBELS  -  1 

We  Quote  from  the  Retail  Code 


"Aiticlu  IX.  Trade  Praethet 


Here  b  anoeber  shirt. ..manufactured  under  the  Code  of 

the  N  R  A  Looks  )UM  tike  tbe  ocher  one,  but  k’s  diffcfcnc 

True,  the  cotton  b  the  same,  the  machineHMde  maserbl 
b  the  same,  BUT . tHe  wocken  now  leceivc  at 

least  *13  a  woek.  The  workmanship,  however,  trdi^vnb. 
Gbla  that  arc  now  receiving  a  Hving  wage  do  better 
work  than  they  did  with  hungry  stomachs  and  with 
fear  in  their  hearts. 

Yes,  it’s  a  ditfereni  skirt.  They  wIB  all  sell  yoii  that . . . 
from  Ae  cotton  picker  to  the  one  who  scUs  k  to  yob 

Thanks  to  NRA  it  b  diimnt . 

. and  not  a  single  child  labored  in  in  making. 

At  *1^5,  it  b  a  ms/  bargain,  a  snmd  ba^n.  mmd  fcr 
your  welfare  and  tmmd  for  the  welfwc  of  osr  country. 
Which  one  do  you  prefer  to  wear.’ 


Thb  shirt,  and  tens  of  thousands  like  k,  were  made 
and  sold  fuit  a  few  aaonths  ago  when  the  country  was 
not  as  souod  as  k  b  today. 

The  man  that  grew  the  cotton  few  k  loat  money.  Hb 
cotton  pkken  were  not  paid  wkh  cash . . .  they  received 
canned  goods  and  gfoceries  so  that  they  could  eat  and 
have  snci^th  to  wotk.  The  workers  in  die  mill  where 
the  cotton  was  ^un  imoyam  and  in  the  mill  where  the 
yam  was  woven  into  Cibrk  received  starvation  wigca...*4 
and  a  weeh.  The  firb  that  feshioned  k  kno  a  shirt  tried 
CO  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  widi  *S  a  week,  aod  in 
many  instances,  even  less.  Theic  employer  loat  mooey. 
Cut-chroot  competkion,  together  wiA  curtailed  buying 
power,  fioeced  the  retailer  to  sell  k,  too,  at  a  price  which 
would  attract  you  to  buy  k,  but  which  netted  him  a  loss. 

At  19  cents  k  was  a  bargain.  A  bargain  built  on  misery 
...dbciVM..  .kNees...Md  suBcrii^.  all  along  the  line.  A 
bargain  that  threatened  the  very  itructureof  thts  country. 


kamd 

Kkkkim 

1.98 


H  snew.  nxcHASt! 

mr  HATy . 


la  0«r  Nmt 
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Where  Have  Retail  Profits  Gone?  Where  Will  They 

Go  Under  the  N.  R.  A.? 

By  J.  V.  McCOMAS  and  E.  H.  SCULL 
E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  Neiv  York,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  merchants 
throughout  the  nation  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  focussed  on 
the  immediate  retail  outlook  and  the 
effect  of  the  N.  R.  A.  code  upon 
operating  results.  The  principal 
questions  in  the  minds  of  all  re¬ 
tailers  are: 

First:  To  what  extent  will  the 
adoption  of  a  code  increase  store 
expenses  ? 

Second :  What  can  be  done,  prac¬ 
tically,  to  offset  this  inevitable  in¬ 
crease  in  operating  costs. 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  these 
two  questions  intelligently,  let  us 
first  review  what  has  happened  in 
the  typical  department  store  with  an 
annual  volume  of  two  million  dollars 
or  more  during  the  four  years  from 
1929  to  1932. 

Harvard  Data  Used 

For  the  purpose  of  this  review 
we  have  not  drawn  from  the  vast 
amount  of  statistics  in  our  own  files 
for  two  reasons :  First,  that  much 
ot  this  data  is  of  a  confidential  na¬ 
ture  and,  secondly,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  any  merchants  to  check 
the  statements  contained  herein. 
Instead,  there  has  been  used  the 
“common”  figures  for  each  of  the 
four  years  contained  in  the  reports 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  for  the  reason  that  most  mer¬ 
chants  are  familiar  with  these  re¬ 
ports. 

For  each  one  million  dollars  in 
sales  obtained  in  the  year  1929,  the 
schedule  sets  forth,  not  only  in  per¬ 
centages  to  sales,  but  likewise  in 
amounts,  the  Gross  Margin  (includ¬ 
ing  Discounts  Earned),  Expenses, 
Operating  Profit  or  Loss,  Net  Other 
Income,  and  Net  Gain  or  Loss. 

For  the  years  subsequent  to  1929, 
the  net  sales  have  been  reduced  by 
the  percentages  of  decrease,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Harvard  reports.  Thus, 
it  will  be  noted  that  for  each  one 
million  dollars  volume  obtained  in 
the  typical  store  in  1929,  only 
$648,561  was  produced  in  1932. 


By  applying  the  percentages 
contained  in  the  reports  for  each 
year  to  the  net  sales  as  shown  in 
the  table,  the  approximate  operating 
results,  in  dollars,  have  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  last  two  columns  in  the  table 
set  forth  the  amounts  and  percent¬ 
ages  of  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
various  operating  factors  for  the 
year  1932  over  1929. 

SALES 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  in¬ 
creasing  rapidity  with  which  sales 
declined  during  each  of  the  past 
three  years.  In  1930,  the  decrease 
over  the  previous  year  was  only  5.5 
per  cent,  while,  in  1931,  the  decline 
amounted  to  11.1  per  cent,  and  in 
1932  the  decrease  was  22.8  per  cent 
over  1931.  With  1932  sales  $351,- 
439  less  per  million  dollars  of  1929 
volume — or  35.14  per  cent — it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  sufficiently  to  prevent  a  final 
net  loss. 

The  job  of  reducing  expenses 
sufficiently  was  even  more  difficult 
because  of  the  comparatively  small 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sales 
transactions.  The  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  in  1932  was  only  about  6  2/3 
per  cent  less  than  in  1929. 

Undoubtedly  much  volume  was 
lost  unnecessarily  in  many  stores 
during  the  past  two  years  through 
failure  to  carry  sufficiently  complete 
stocks  of  wanted  items. 

GROSS  MARGIN 

In  1929  and  1930,  the  typical  de¬ 
partment  store  with  volume  of  two 
million  dollars  or  more,  produced 
Gross  Margin  (including  Discounts 
Earned)  of  33.6  per  cent.  However, 
for  the  year  1932,  principally  be¬ 
cause  of  rapidly  declining  commod¬ 
ity  prices.  Gross  Margin  had  de¬ 
creased  to  32.6  per  cent.  While  this 
represents  a  decrease  of  only  1  per 
cent,  the  Amount  of  Gross  Margin 
shrank  from  $336,000  in  1929  to 
$211,430  in  1932— a  drop  of  $124,- 
570,  or  37.1  per  cent. 

An  analysis  of  this  decrease  in 


Gross  Margin  shows  that  only 
$6,486  was  caused  by  the  decrease 
of  1  per  cent,  while  $118,084  can 
be  attributed  to  the  loss  in  volume. 

In  many  individual  stores,  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  Gross 
Margin  in  1932  over  1929  was  far 
greater  than  in  the  typical  store. 
This  was  caused  principally,  first,  by 
the  management’s  failure  to  adjust 
retail  prices  on  stock  on  hand  as 
rapidly  as  wholesale  and  competi¬ 
tive  prices  declined,  and,  second,  by 
the  eagerness  of  store  owners  to 
check  the  rapidity  of  the  sales  de¬ 
crease.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
final  markdowns  were  naturally 
much  larger  than  would  have  been 
necessary  had  prices  been  adjusted 
sooner.  In  the  second  case,  markup 
was  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  volume.  Both  produced  unnec¬ 
essary  losses. 

Against  the  shrinkage  in  Gross 
Margin,  we  find  a  reduction  in  Total 
Expenses  of  only  $68,576,  or  20.9 
per  cent.  The  combination  of  these 
two  figures  resulted  in  an  Operat¬ 
ing  Loss- of  $47,994  (7.4  per  cent) 
in  1932,  contrasted  with  an  Operat¬ 
ing  Profit  of  $8,000  (0.8  per  cent) 
in  1929. 

Net  Other  Income  in  1929 
amounted  to  $34,000,  while  for  the 
year  1932,  this  figure  had  decreased 
16.1  per  cent  and  amounted  to 
$28,537. 

NET  GAIN 

Although  the  final  Net  Gain,  in 
those  stores  whose  operation  equaled 
the  “common”  figures,  has  rapidly 
declined  in  each  of  the  past  three 
years,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
only  in  1932  was  an  actual  loss  sus¬ 
tained.  In  1929  a  Net  Gain  of 
$42,000  (4.2  per  cent)  was  pro¬ 
duced,  while  in  1932  the  Net  Loss 
amounted  to  $19,457,  or  3  per  cent. 
This  represents  a  shrinkage  in  Net 
Gain  of  $61,457  on  each  million 
dollars  of  1929  volume.  These  re¬ 
sults  certainly  could  not  be  termed 
satisfactory,  but  they  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  far  better  than  operating  results 
in  numerous  other  types  of  industry 
for  the  past  three  years. 
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EXPENSES 

Because  of  a  different  grouping 
by  Harvard  of  the  Fixed  Expenses, 
covering  Real  Estate  Costs,  Taxes, 
Interest,  Insurance  and  Deprecia¬ 
tion,  in  the  1929  and  1932  reports, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  consider  the 
total  of  these  costs  only,  as  no  de¬ 
tailed  comparison  is  possible. 

For  the  year  1929,  the  so-called 
fixed  items  of  expense  amounted  to 
$75,500  per  million  dollars  volume 
and  for  the  year  1932,  this  amount 
had  been  reduced  by  only  $6,753, 
or  a  reduction  in  amount  of  only 
9.0  per  cent.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  during  this  same  period. 
Gross  Margin  decreased  in  amount 
to  37.1  per  cent.  The  reduction  of 
$6,753  includes  lower  Interest  on 
Investment  to  the  extent  of  $4,435. 
Consequently,  Real  Estate  Costs, 
Taxes,  Insurance,  and  Depreciation 
were  decreased  by  only  $4,318,  or 
4.2  per  cent.  These  figures  prove 
that  the  typical  store  accomplished 
practically  nothing  in  the  reduction 
of  fixed  expenses  during  the  three 
depression  years  of  1930-32. 

Valuations  of  fixed  assets  were 
not  lowered,  as  in  many  instances 
they  should  have  been,  adjustments 
in  rentals  and  tax  assessments  were 
not  obtained  by  the  typical  store. 

All  other  expenses,  consisting  of 
Payroll,  Advertising,  Supplies,  Ser¬ 
vice  Purchased,  Unclassified,  Trav¬ 
eling,  Communication,  Repairs,  and 
Professional  Services  were  reduced 
in  1932  over  1929  by  24.5  per  cent. 
These  other  expenses  amounted,  per 
million  dollars  of  sales,  to  $252,500 
in  1929  and  in  1932,  $190,677,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $61,823.  Again,  how- 


TT  HE  Retail  Code  as  submitted 
is  a  most  equitable  contract  for  both  large  and  small 
stores  wherever  located.  Every  retailer  should  get 
behind  it  100  per  cent.  We  can  help  the  NATIONAL 
RECOVERY  ADMINISTRATION  most  by  moving 
retail  prices  up  gradually  instead  of  sharply,  thereby 
stimulating  the  flow  of  merchandise  instead  of  creat¬ 
ing  sales  resistance.  Study  the  financial  problem 
created  by  higher  dollar  inventories. 

Alfred  Henry,  Treasurer, 
Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


ever,  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
loss  of  37.1  per  cent  in  Gross  Mar¬ 
gin  out  of  which  expenses  had  nat¬ 
urally  to  be  paid. 

PAYROLL 

Naturally,  the  largest  amount  of 
expense  reduction  occurred  in  Pay¬ 
roll,  which  was  reduced  from  $168,- 
000  to  $121,281  (27.8  per  cent).  In 
many  stores,  however,  such  Payroll 
reductions  did  not  result  from  a 
carefully  planned  program,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  accomplished  in 
the  easiest  manner  possible — a  hap¬ 
hazard  method  which  resulted  in  an 
inevitable  loss  in  efficiency.  This,  in 
the  long  run,  proved  very  costly  to 
such  stores. 

Some  of  the  most  common  meth¬ 
ods  which  were  used  to  lower  pay¬ 
roll  costs  are  enumerated  below: 

(1)  Substantial  reduction  in  ex¬ 
ecutives’  salaries. 

(2)  Elimination  of  major  exec¬ 
utives. 

(3)  Consolidation  of  buyers’ 
positions. 

(4)  Simplification  of  store  sys¬ 
tems.  In  some  cases  this  was  car¬ 
ried  so  far  that  the  control  of  assets 
was  weakened  to  a  very  dangerous 
point.  Likewise,  operating  data  of 
importance  was  sacrificed  in  the 
effort  to  lower  payroll  and  in  many 
cases  the  losses  incurred,  because  of 
the  lack  of  information,  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  savings  effected. 

(5)  The  use  of  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  part-time,  poorly  trained  em¬ 
ployees  than  had  been  used  prior  to 
1930. 

(6)  Vacations  without  pay. 


(7)  Reductions  in  all  salaries  on 
a  i)ercentage  basis,  such  as  10  per 
cent,  15  per  cent,  etc.  While  this 
was  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  pre¬ 
valent  methods  of  reducing  the  pay¬ 
roll,  it  was,  in  most  cases,  an  un¬ 
fair  and  dangerous  plan.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  more  intelligent  adjust¬ 
ments  were  made  by  those  stores 
which  made  careful  appraisal  of 
each  individual’s  worth  to  the  store 
and  adjusted  payroll  rates  accord¬ 
ingly. 

(8)  The  elimination  of  (or  re¬ 
duction  in)  various  bonus  plans. 

(9)  Changes  in  lay-out  requiring 
fewer  employees. 

ADVERTISING 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the 
typical  store  reduc^  its  advertising 
costs  by  only  $5,315,  or  15.4  per 
cent,  while  sales  were  declining 
35.14  per  cent  and  Gross  Margin 
37 .1  per  cent.  It  certainly  seems  that 
a  more  intelligent  promotion  job 
could  have  been  done. 

However,  this  comparatively  small 
reduction  in  advertising  expense  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  Most 
stores,  in  their  desire  to  check  the 
rapid  decline  in  sales,  were  afraid 
to  cut  too  de^Iy  into  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  of  previous 
years.  In  many  cases,  however, 
careful  analyses  of  individual  pro¬ 
motions  would  have  disclosed  ways 
and  means  of  making  the  advertising 
dollar  far  more  productive. 

SUPPLIES  - 

One  of  the  best  expense  control 
jobs  occurred  in  the  case  of  Sup- 
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plies,  the  decrease  in  dollar  cost 
amounting  to  29.2  per  cent.  This  is 
especially  creditable  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  number  of  sales 
transactions  in  1932  were  only 
slightly  less  than  in  1929. 

One  thing  seems  apparent,  the 
large  decline  in  sales  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  for  effecting  re¬ 
ductions  in  expense,  awakeneo 
management  to  considerable  waste  in 
the  item  of  supplies.  The  decrease 
in  this  cost  was,  of  course,  further 
helped  by  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
prices  for  various  types  of  supplies. 

SERVICE  PURCHASED 

Service  Purchased  increased  in 
1932  over  1929  to  the  extent  of  $310 
(4.8  per  cent).  This  is  indeed  diffi- 
cut  to  understand.  It  is  possible  that 
one  explanation  may  be  the  large 
number  of  stores  that  changed  over 
during  the  four  years  to  a  consoli¬ 
dated  delivery  plan. 

TRAVELING 

Traveling  expense  decreased 
$1,581,  or  35.1  per  cent.  If  it  be 
conceded  that  the  closer  the  contact 
with  the  markets,  the  better  the 
merchandise  results,  it  would  seem 
that  false  economy  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  this  division  of  expense. 
Certainly,  a  retail  store  is  in  business 
to  buy  and  sell  merchandise  and 
nothing  should  be  done  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  buying  job,  such  as 
a  comparatively  small  savings  in 
Traveling  expense.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  amount  of  reduction 
could  have  been  obtained  through 


the  consolidation  of  buyers,  reduced 
per  diem  allowances,  special  railroad 
rates,  etc.  A  portion  of  the  savings 
surely  resulted  from  fewer  trips  to 
the  markets  and  the  net  result  of  the 
fewer  trips  is  questionable  to  say 
the  least. 

COMMUNICATION 

The  increase  in  Communication 
expense  in  1932  over  1931  is,  of 
course,  explained  in  part  by  the  in¬ 
creased  postal  rates  which  became 
effective  during  the  year.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  to  understand  the  in¬ 
crease  in  this  expense  for  the  years 
1930  and  1931  over  1929.  Stores 
would  do  well  to  review  their  own 
figures  and  in  those  cases  where  a 
1930-1929  increase  did  occur,  an  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  find  the 
cause  and  correct  the  condition. 

REPAIRS 

Last  year,  the  typical  store  ex¬ 
pended  44.4  per  cent  less  (from 
$3,500  to  $1,946  per  million  dollars 
of  1929  volume)  for  Repairs.  At 
first  thought,  it  would  seem  in  cases 
where  stores  occupy  leased  property 
that  the  lessor  would  be  the  ultimate 
loser.  More  careful  consideration, 
however,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  necessary  repairs  unduly  de¬ 
layed,  must  result  in  even  greater 
expenditures  at  a  later  date.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  in  those  cases  where  stores 
occupy  their  own  buildings,  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  them  in  perfect  repair 
will  result  in  a  certain  dissipation 
of  such  fixed  assets.  It  seems  to  us 
that  false  economy  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  on  repairs. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
Professional  Services  decreased 
in  1932  over  1929  by  only  $109,  or 
2.7  per  cent.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  the  majority  of  stores 
it  was  necessarv  to  spend  far  more 
than  a  normal  amount  for  credit  and 
collection  services,  due  to  economic 
conditions.  This  necessary  increase, 
to  a  great  extent,  offset  any  reduc¬ 
tions  effected  in  other  types  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services. 

Stores  Whose  Performance  Has 
Been  Below  Average 

We  have  confined  our  comments 
to  the  operation  of  the  “typical” 
store.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  there  are  many  stores 
whose  net  profit  results  in  the  past 
three  years  have  not  compared  fav¬ 
orably  with  the  typical  store.  There 
are  numerous  reasons  why  such 
stores  have  been  less  successful  than 
others,  some  of  the  most  prevalent 
being : 

(1)  High  fixed  costs  that  could 
not  be  sufficiently  adjusted,  such  as 
heavy  bond  and  mortgage  interest, 
taxes,  depreciation,  etc.,  caused  by 
over-expansion  during  the  ten.  year 
period  prior  to  1930. 

(2)  High  rentals  which  could 
not  be  lowered  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  Gross  Margin. 

(3)  Stores  located  in  communi¬ 
ties  that  have  been  unusually  hard- 
hit. 

(4)  Stores  occupying  a  poor  lo¬ 
cation  in  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties. 

(5)  The  greatest  single  cause. 


TThE  Retailers’  Code,  embodying  as  it 
does  many  things  vital  to  the  welfare  of  employees 
in  the  form  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours, 
and  likewise  vital  to  the  welfare  of  stores  and  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  form  of  fair  trade  practices,  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  materially  help  in  the  President’s  Recovery 
Program. 

W.  W.  Malley, 

Vice-President,  The  Edw.  Malley  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Every  retailer  in  the  United  States 

should  associate  himself  with  the  national  association 
representing  his  classification. 

All  national  associations  should  have  memher- 
ship  in  a  great  incorporated  general  retail  associ¬ 
ation,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  should  be  to  so 
develop  the  science  of  retailing  as  to  deserve  and 
hold  the  autonomy  given  retailing  in  the  economic 
revolution  now  taking  place. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  President, 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


however,  is  inefficient  tmnagement 
and  such  stores,  even  with  improved 
conditions,  will  continue  relatively 
unsuccessful  unless  this  weakness 
is  recognized  and  corrected  by 
strengthening  the  executive  organ¬ 
ization. 

The  Immediate  Effect  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  Code  on  Stores’ 
Payrolls 

From  the  reports  of  over  fifty 
stores  with  annual  volume  of  more 
than  one  hundred  fifty  million  dol¬ 
lars,  the  first  three  weeks  operation 
under  the  N.  R.  A.  blanket  code  has 
not  caused  stores’  payrolls  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  corresponding  period  in 

1932.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  total  payroll  is 
still  lower  than  this  time  last  yeaf- 
This  is  easily  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  many  reductions  in 
payroll  expense  were  effected  be¬ 
tween  May  1,  1932  and  May  1, 

1933.  Thus,  with  increases  of  from 
10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  in  August 
payrolls  over  July,  the  comparison 
with  August  1932  is  quite  favor¬ 
able. 

We  believe  most  stores  have  not, 
as  yet,  made  “equitable  adjust¬ 
ments”  in  those  salaries  above  the 
minimum  provided  by  the  code.  If 
the  N.  R.  A.  program  proves  reason¬ 
ably  successful,  there  is  no  question 
that  many  such  salary  adjustments 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  near 
future;  oossibly  between  this  time 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  such  adjustments  will 
further  increase  stores’  salary  costs 
will  depend  largely  on  the  degree  of 
success  attained  by  the  entire  recov¬ 


ery  program,  as  well  as  the  amount 
oi  sales  increase  obtained  by  indi¬ 
vidual  stores.  Should  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  months  of  this  year  pro¬ 
duce  substantial  increases  in  retail 
sales  over  the  same  months  last 
year,  stores’  payrolls  must  likewise 
increase  substantially,  but  most 
likely  only  to  the  extent  that  will  be 
justified  by  the  increase  in  Gross 
Margin. 

A  20  per  cent  improvement  in  last 
year’s  Gross  Margin  (set  forth  in 
the  table)  would  amount  to  $42,286, 
while  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the 
1932  Payroll  would  amount  to 
$24,256,  leaving  $18,030  to  apply 
against  other  increasing  expenses 
and  last  year’s  losses. 

N.  R.  A.  Effect  on  Other  Expenses 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  Recov¬ 
ery  program  on  expenses  other  than 
payroll  cannot  be  intelligently  fore¬ 
cast  at  this  time,  as  the  very  success 
of  the  program  will  govern  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  expanses  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  A  careful  analysis  of  all 
available  data  at  this  writing  seems 
to  indicate  that,  at  least  for  the  next 
few  months,  the  increase  in  Gross 
Margin  (due  to  increased  volume) 
will  far  exceed  any  necessary  in¬ 
crease  in  expenses.  Without  quest¬ 
ion,  however,  some  increase  in  dollar 
expenditures  will  occur  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expense  classifications: 

Taxes 

Supplies 

Unclassified 

Traveling 

Repairs 

Interest  on  Investment 
Insurance 


Such  increases  will  be  caused  by 
new  tax  legislation,  higher  commod¬ 
ity  prices,  increased  retail  volume 
(ana  possibly  number  of  units,  as 
well)  and  higher  merchandise 
stocks. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  a 
larger  amount  being  spent  for  Ad¬ 
vertising.  However,  when  consid¬ 
eration  IS  given  to  the  comparatively 
small  decrease  that  occurred  during 
the  three  years  1930-1932  in  this  ex¬ 
pense,  it  would  seem  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  many  such  increases 
could  be  intelligently  avoided.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  through 
well  planned  promotional  programs 
and  constant  analyses  of  advertising 
results. 

review  of  the  costs  of  Service 
Purchased  and  Professional  Ser¬ 
vices  for  the  past  four  years  leads 
to  the  belief  that  very  small,  if  any, 
increases  need  be  anticipated  in 
these  expenses. 

What  To  Do  About  It 

No  one  solution  can  be  found  for 
the  problem  of  inevitably  increasing 
expenses.  The  answer  lies  in  in¬ 
creased  volume,  improved  Gross 
Margin  plus  a  rigid  elimination  of 
all  unnecessary  expenses. 

The  sales  trend  changed  with  the 
month  of  April.  For  the  year  1932, 
the  decline  in  sales  over  1931  was 
22.8  per  cent.  For  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  the  decrease 
was  25  per  cent,  even  greater  than 
the  percentage  of  decline  for  last 
year.  March,  the  third  month, 
showed  27  per  cent.  But  the  past 
four  months  have  shown  sustained 
improvement :  April  —  9%,  May  — 
2%,  June  —  4%,  and  July  -f-  4%, 
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and  the  month  of  August  will  show  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  increase 
over  last  year  than  was  produced  in 
July/  The  present  outlook  is  that 
sales  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
will  show  substantial  improvement 
over  the  same  four  months  of  1932. 
Here,  of  course,  lies  the  greatest 
promise  for  the  solution  of  increas¬ 
ing  expenses.  Most  fortunately,  the 
improvement  is  coming  in  the  best 
volume  months  of  the  year. 

Improvement  in  the  percentage 
of  Gross  Margin  should  result  from 
this  time  forward,  because  of  im¬ 
proving  general  conditions  and  a 
rising  market.  Well  managed  stores 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  equaling 
or  surpassing  the  1929-1930  figure 
of  33.6  per  cent.  I'his  improvement 
will  likewise  overcome  the  expense 
increase. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  the 
Expense  Dollar 

Here  lies  an  opportunity  for  real 
accomplishment.  A  most  rigid — but 
intelligent — control  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  over  all  expenses  during  the 
recovery  period — and  afterwards. 
This  job  is  of  such  great  importance 
that  a  store  of  one  to  three  million 
dollars  could  well  afford  to  have  the 
time  of  one  capable  major  execu¬ 
tive  devoted  entirely  to  it. 

The  facts  are  that  the  controllable 
.expenses,  as  represented  in  -Payroll, 
•Advertising,  Supplies,  Unclassified, 
Traveling,  Repairs,  Insurance  and 
'Professional  Services  amounted,  in 
.  1929,  to  nearly  25  per  -cent  of  the 
sales.  This  represents  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  t  about  one-quarter  of  a 


million  dollars  on  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  business.  In  other  words, 
one-fourth  of  all  the  dollars  spent 
in  the  store  is  for  items  that  are  of 
a  controllable  nature.  In  a  business 
of  $5,000,000,  this  represents  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  approximately  $1,250,- 
000,  and,  in  this  expenditure,  there 
lies  in  every  store  much  opportunity 
for  elimination  of  waste  and  build¬ 
ing  up  of  profits. 

This  job,  in  many  stores,  is  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
troller’s  duty.  In  others,  it  is  split 
between  controller  and  store  mana¬ 
ger,  and,  in  others,  it  may  be  a  part 
of  the  store  manager’s  duties;  but, 
in  very  few  of  them,  is  one  man’s 
entire  time  devoted  to  the  one  ob¬ 
jective  of  definite  limitation  of  ex- 
jienditures  for  profitable  or  produc¬ 
tive  purposes.  Usually  the  store 
manager  or  the  controller  (whoever 
is  responsible  for  expenses)  has 
many  other  duties  which  take  his 
mind  and  time  away  from  the  job 
of  great  importance,  viz.,  keeping 
expenses  properly  in  line. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  great 
accomplishments  in  the  future  by 
successful  stores,  through  demand¬ 
ing  and  developing  a  greater  effici¬ 
ency  in  their  store  personnel,  re¬ 
placement  of  inefficient  individuals, 
a  more  intelligent  and  intensive 
training  of  salespeople  to  increase 
individual  production,  eliminating 
all  unnecessary,  and  furnishing  only 
the  necessary,  services’  to  customers, 
and  developing'  thore  economical 
store  layouts,  as  well  as  various 
other  possibilities  in  which  lie  op¬ 
portunities  for  great  improvement. 
Net  profits  will  be  further  improved 


by  discontinuance  of  large  loss  pro¬ 
ducing  lines  and  even  whole  depart¬ 
ments,  in  some  cases,  will  be  elim¬ 
inated,  and  profits  increased  by  more 
concentrated  efforts  on  the  lines 
that  are  really  productive. 

Lessons  of  the  Depressjpn 

The  outstanding  lesson  that  mer¬ 
chants  have  learned  from  the  de¬ 
pression  is  probably  the  necessity 
and  means  of  keeping  expenses 
balanced  with  Gross  Margin  to  allow 
a  satisfactory  remaining  Net  Profit. 
Will  this  lesson  be  forgotten  by  the 
present  generation  ?  It  seems  in¬ 
credulous  !  Still,  we  should  not  for¬ 
get  the  boom  years  prior  to  1930. 
Sales  were  constantly  increasing. 
There  would  be  no  end  to  prosper¬ 
ity.  Profits  were  being  produced 
year  after  year. 

It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  percentane  of  Net 
Profit  to  sales  was  growing  smaller 
with  each  succeeding  year.  The  an¬ 
swer  was  a  rapidly  growing  ratio  of 
expense — a  ratio  that  for  years, 
in  its  growth,  was  far  out-distanc¬ 
ing  the  improvement  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  Gross  Margin.  Each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  more  and  more  waste 
found  its  way  into  retail  operation 
— more  and  more  superfluous  ex¬ 
penditures  were  added. 

The  past  three  and  one-half  years 
have  produced  a  New'  Deal  for  com¬ 
petent  merchants.  The  present  out¬ 
look,  from  a  profit  standpoint,  is 
nrobably  better  than  in  many  years. 
This  is  true,  however,  only  for 
those  stores' whose  management  has 
learned  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
depression. 
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Signing  a  Code  is  simple.  Applying 
the  terms  intelligently  is  difficult  and  the  considera¬ 
tions  various  and  complex.  Errors  may  involve  un¬ 
intentional  violation  on  one  hand,  (which,  in  these 
days,  constitutes  the  most  unfair  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  needless  increase  of 
expense.  No  one  can  afford  the  risk  and  loss  of 
either  sort  of  error. 

The  only  possible  way  of  applying  the  Code 
intelligently  and  fairly  is  by  close  cooperation  with 
national  and  local  trade  groups.  Self  interest  and 
protection  require  this. 

D.  E.  Moeser, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager, 

Conrad  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Operating  Experiences  Under  the  N.  R.  A. 

Stores  are  confronted  with  a  variety  of  problems,  when  adjusting  their 
methods  of  operation  to  conform  to  the  Code.  The  experiences  of  two  stores,  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  pages,  do  not  ahvays  agree  in  their  findings  as  to  what  is 
the  best  solution  for  some  of  these  problems.  This  does  not  mean  that  one  is  right 
and  the  other  ivrong,  but  that  in  a  store  of  one  type  they  are  using  one  method, 
zvhile  in  another  a  different  solution  seems  most  satisfactory. 

The  questions  discussed  are  of  vital  concern  to  all  member  stores  and  we 
are  glad  to  present  these  two  viewpoints  on  the  question  of  store  hours  in  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin.  In  November  zve  plan  to  present  further  reports  concerning 
the  readjustments  zvhich  stores  have  made  in  working  out  their  new  schedules. 


Hotc  the  40-Hour  Week  Operates 
for  the  Selling  Force 

We  have  found  the  5-day  week  of 
8-hours  per  day  the  most  efficient 
and  economical.  The  advantages  are 
— it  offers  a  complete  day  with  time 
for  stock  work  before  and  after  store 
hours;  it  is  preferred  by  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  has  reduced  absentees; 
it  is  improving  the  type  of  personnel 
willing  to  sell  in  a  department  store ; 
it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the 
selling  force  only  10%  in  number 
and  these  mostly  in  part  timers 
which  makes  only  about  an  8%  in¬ 
crease  in  selling  payroll.  Since  Mon¬ 
days  and  Saturdays  are  our  largest 
volume  days,  days  off  are  given 
mostly  on  the  other  four  days  of 
the  week,  except  in  certain  large  de¬ 
partments  where  days  off  ^re  spread 
over  the  entire  week,  and  in  depart¬ 
ments  which  are  slow  on  Saturday 
or  Monday  compared  to  other  days 
of  the  week.  It  is  also  an  advant¬ 
age  not  to  have  the  constant  drive  to 
see  that  the  proper  hours  are  ob¬ 
served,  which  is  necessary  with  the 
shorter  shifts  where  salespeople  are 
busy  with  customers  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  away  on  time.  Further, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  know  by  store 
opening  the  number  of  absentees, 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  late  shift 
and  finding  it  necessary  to  secure 
extras  to  take  the  place  of  absentees 
when  the  lunch  hour  is  practically 
starting. 
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The  40-Hour  Week  for  the  Non- 
Selling  Force 

The  Controller’s  Division,  Adjust¬ 
ment  Bureau,  Secretaries,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department,  and  most  of  the 
clerical  departments  work  five  days 
of  7y\  hours — from  9;15  to  5:30 
with  one  hour  for  lunch,  and  one 
day  a  week  of  3^  hours — from 
9:15  to  1:00,  this  short  day  fallirlg 
on  any  day  in  the  week  most  con¬ 
venient  to  the  department.  In  most 
offices,  Saturday  afternoon  is  given, 
though  a  skeleton  force  is  always 
on  hand  to  take  care  of  necessary 
work.  The  Wrapping  and  Packing 
Divisions  work  on  a  six  day  week 
of  6  2/3  hours  per  day.  The  Mark¬ 
ing  and  Receiving  Departments 
work  on  a  five  day  week  of  8  hours ; 
Passenger  Elevator  Operators  also 
work  this  schedule. 

Executives  and  Assistant  Execu¬ 
tives  Under  $36.00  Per  Week 

Those  in  the  Buying  Division 
work  five  days  a  w’eek.  This  Divis¬ 
ion  was  first  worked  on  the  six  day 
short  shift,  but  it  was  found  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  and  constant  pressure  and 
supervision  were  necessary  to  keep 
the  work  within  the  40-hours.  It 
was  found  easier  to  prepare  for  one 
day’s  known  absence,  than  work  six 
days  under  constant  pressure  to  fin¬ 
ish  within  the  required  time. 

Those  in  non-selling  divisions 


The  Editor. 


work  on  the  Sy  hour  day,  the  same 
as  in  the  offices.  Section  Managers 
work  on  a  5-day  week  and  are  re¬ 
placed  where  necessary  by  part  time 
section  managers  on  their  day  off. 

Hours  for  Part-Time  Employees 

Very  flexible  hours  have  been 
used  for  part-time  employees.  Many 
added  for  the  N.  R.  A.  have  been 
put  on  from  1  :(X)  to  6  KX).  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  ready-to- 
wear,  where  business  comes  mostly 
from  noon  on  and  there  is  consider¬ 
able  stock  work.  The  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  part  timers  come  in  from 
1 1 :00  to  4 :30,  with  30  minutes  for 
lunch.  We  have  found  that  with  the 
minimum  rate  of  35  cents  per  hour 
it  is  not  difficult  to  get  part  timers 
for  any  hours  desired. 

The  part-time  force  is  a  good 
training  force  for  full  time  workers, 
and  it  has  not  been  difficult  with  that 
promise  in  view  to  get  these  work¬ 
ers  of  the  right  type  and  age. 

Hours  for  Night  Openings 

On  two  occasions  since  the  40- 
hour  went  into  effect,  the  store  has 
been  open  until  9 :00  P.  M.  On 
these  days,  the  force  was  worked 
on  a  two  shift  basis,  9:00  to  7:00 
and  10:30  to  9:15.  One  hour  was 
given  for  lunch  and  ^  hours  for 
those  working  after  seven  for  sup- 
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per.  Where  a  nine  hour  day  was 
used  for  the  night  opening,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  hour  otr  was  given  during 
the  balance  of  the  week  co  cover  only 
40  hours  for  the  week.  This  plan 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily,  the 
larger  force  coming  in  late  as  the 
peak  business  came  in  the  later 
hours. 

Absentees 

In  case  a  person  is  absent  early 
in  the  week  and  he  is  scheduled  to 
be  off  a  day  later  in  the  week,  the 
day  absent  counts  as  his  day  off  and 
the  employee  works  on  the  day  reg¬ 
ularly  scheduled  to  be  off.  Employ¬ 
ees  were  requested  not  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  rule  (it  having  been 
anticipated  that  some  might  decide 
to  take  Saturdays  or  Mondays  with¬ 
out  permission)  and  it  has  proved 
to  be  no  problem  at  all. 

Legal  Holidays 

In  the  week  in  which  a  legal  holi¬ 
day  occurs,  employees  working  on  a 
5-day  week  work  only  four  days 
during  that  week,  the  holiday  com¬ 
ing  within  their  40  working  hours. 
Those  employees  who  were  scehd- 
uled  to  be  off  on  the  day  on  which 
the  holiday  occurred  are  given 
another  day  off  in  the  week,  and  the 
other  schedules  work  in  a  regular 
way. 

Apprentice  and  Junior  Employees 

Where  it  was  necessary  to  adjust 
the  salaries  of  apprentices  and 
juniors  to  meet  the  code  minimums, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  explain 
to  them  why  there  was  a  difference 


in  their  salaries  and  the  minimum 
for  experienced  store  workers.  They 
were  also  told  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  their  salaries  in  six 
months,  from  date  of  their  employ¬ 
ment,  and  a  tickler  system  installed 
on  these  employees  in  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  to  see  that  none  is 
overlooked. 

Adjustments  in  Salaries  Due 
to  Code 

All  salaries  below  the  required 
minimums  were,  of  course,  in¬ 
creased  to  that  point.  Adjustments 
were  also  made  in  certain  salaries 
which  were  above  the  minimums  but 
which  were  unfair  in  comparison  to 
other  40-hour  per  week  salaries 
after  the  Code  went  into  effect.  For 
instance,  our  warehouses  had  worked 
on  a  five  day  week  for  two  years  at 
a  five  day  salary  instead  of  a  six 
day.  When  stock  men,  porters,  etc., 
in  the  store  were  put  on  a  five  day 
week  under  the  code  at  their  six  day 
salaries,  the  salaries  of  the  men  in 
the  warehouse  were  adjusted  in  line 
with  the  higher  salaries  in  the  store. 
Certain  adjustments  have  also  been 
made  on  a  number  of  individual 
salaries  which  were  already  over  the 
minimum  where  the  increase  to  the 
minimum  of  other  members  of  the 
deijartment  threw  out  of  line  the 
difference  due  in  salary  because  of 
difference  in  skill  required  or  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Adjustments  were  also 
made  in  certain  assistant  executive 
salaries  to  bring  them  to  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  so  they  could  work 
more  than  40-hours  per  week. 


Use  of  the  Longer  Work  Week 
The  code  allows  for  a  longer 
work  week  for  three  weeks  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year.  Instead 
of  using  this  longer  week  all  over 
the  store  at  the  same  time,  certain 
seasonal  departments  selected  spe¬ 
cific  weeks  to  work  longer.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Boys’  Clothing  Depart¬ 
ment  worked  a  48-hour  week  dur¬ 
ing  school  opening  week.  The  Shoe 
Repair  Shop  worked  a  48-hour  week 
during  a  week  of  a  special  sale. 
This  means  that  one  week  of  their 
longer  work  week  allowed  has  been 
used,  and  they  are  only  left  two 
more  weeks  for  this  year ;  therefore, 
if  the  store  as  a  whole  works  three 
48-hour  weeks  before  Christmas, 
these  departments  can  only  work 
48-hours  for  two  weeks  and  40- 
hours  for  one  week.  The  Time¬ 
keeping  office  has  posted  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  will  follow  through  to 
see  that  there  is  no  violation.  These 
departments  are  not  especially  busy 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
can  easily  work  on  the  40-hour 
week. 

Restaurant  Departments 
The  restaurant  code  allows  a 
work  week  of  54  hours  for  men  and 
48  hours  for  women.  We  believed, 
however,  that  there  was  too  much 
discrimination  in  a  department  store 
where  restaurant  departments  were 
not  open  any  longer  than  the  rest 
of  the  store,  and  we  have  made  those 
hours  48  for  men  and  44  for  women. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  work  them 
longer  than  these  hours,  they  are 
paid  over-time  on  a  pro-rata  basis 
up  to  the  54  and  48  hours  and  time 
and  one-third  over-time  over  that. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  proposed  Retail 
Code  will  not  please  everybody.  When  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  affects  retailers 
large  and  small  in  many  different  lines  of  retailing, 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  generally  satisfactory  Code  which 
should  be  earnestly  supported  by  the  whole  craft. 
The  section  relating  to  fair  practice  is  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and,  I  believe,  will  result  in  the  elimination  of 
many  abuses  which  have  been  deterimental  to 
the  consumer,  employee,  manufacturer  and  retailer 
alike. 

C.  /.  Strouss, 

President,  The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co., 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
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T'hE  Retailers’  Code  should  result  in 
re-employment  and  increased  pay  for  a  great  number 
thruout  the  Nation.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  retailers  will  continue  the  support  and  coopera¬ 
tion  so  generally  given  under  the  temporary  Code 
since  August  first,  and  that  under  this  final  Code, 
retailing’s  contribution  to  the  upward  swing  of  busi¬ 
ness  wUl  be  whole-hearted  and  enthusiastic. 

E.  C,  Sams, 

President,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Question 

In  making  40  hour  schedules 
should  all  departments  operate  on 
the  same  plan? 

Answer 

No  the  problem  is  not  the  same 
for  all  departments.  Consequently, 
each  department  should  have  what¬ 
ever  schedule  is  best  for  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

Question 

From  a  personnel  viewpoint 
which  does  the  individual  prefer — a 
short  week  of  long  days  (5  eight- 
hour  days)  or  a  long  week  of  short 
days  (6  six-hour  and  40  minute 
days)  ? 

Answer 

The  short  week  of  long  days  (5- 
day  week)  is  preferred.  It  gives  a 
whole  day  of  leisure,  which  can  he 
used  in  some  worthwhile  way.  The 
employe’s  carfare  is  reduced  one- 
sixth.  It  also  is  apt  to  lead  to  new 
expenditures  which  are  good  for 
business  generally. 

Question 

How  are  employes  using  the  new 
found  leisure? 

Answer 

132  salespeople  when  asked  how 
they  spent  their  day  off  last  week 
combined  the  following  answers: 

At  Hairdressers  Reading 

Auto  Rides  Resting 


Report  2 

Golf  Sewing 

Hiking  Shopping 

Housework  Sleeping 

Movies  Sports 

Nursing  Swimming 

Out  in  the  Open  Trips 

Visiting 

Of  the  above,  “Housework”  and 
“Out  in  the  Open”  were  by  far  the 
most  popular  diversions. 

Question 


pre-code  hour  basis.  The  six  short 
day  plan  can  be  made  to  operate  at 
less  than  20%  increase. 

Question 

What  happens  if  a  department 
tries  to  operate  the  five  longer  day 
plan  at  less  expense? 

Answer 

Service"suffers. 


Are  people  pleased  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  leisure  which  is  now  theirs? 

Answer 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  yes. 
Some  who  do  not  know  how  to 
pleasantly  and  profitably  use  leisure 
would  rather  be  at  work.  One 
young  man  who  comes  in  later  each 
morning  would  rather  come  in  early 
than  “help  with  dishes”  .at  home. 
A  holiday  which  is  not  also  a  holi¬ 
day  for  one’s  friends  is  apt  to  be 
an  irksome  thing.  It  would  seem 
as  if  eventually  there  may  be  en¬ 
acted  a  five-day  work  week — with 
the  two  days  off — Sunday  and  one 
other,  as  a  holiday.  This  would 
solve  the  problem  of  leisure  and 
also  stimulate  business. 

Question 

Is  the  five  long  day  plan  Ijetter 
from  an  operating  expense  view¬ 
point? 

Answer 

No — it  immediately  jumped  our 
operating  expense  M%  from  the 


Question 

What  are  other  advantages  in 
operating  a  six  short  day  plan  for 
salespeople  ? 

Answer 

If  on  a  salary  and  commission 
basis,  there  is  a  much  better  chance 
of  earning  more  because  the  sales¬ 
person  is  present  every  day  at  the 
I)eak  of  the  day’s  business.  If  on 
a  straight  commission  basis,  the 
salesperson  insists  on  six  short  days. 
There  is  less  idle  time  for  sales¬ 
people.  Regular  attendance  every¬ 
day  keeps  all  work  going  forward. 
We  have  found  instances  where  im¬ 
portant  matters  were  neglected  al¬ 
together,  or  delayed  a  day,  where 
the  five-day  plan  was  practiced. 

Question 

What  is  principal  advantage  of 
the  five-day  plan,  in  addition  to  its 
desirability  from  a  personnel  view¬ 
point? 
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Answer 

The  longer  day  in  the  five-day 
plan  permits  a  better  stock  keeping 
job. 

Question 

What  are  examples  of  depart¬ 
ments  with  much  stock  work  to  do? 

Answer 

Hosiery,  Gloves,  Notions,  Men’s 
Furnishings,  Underwear,  Shoes. 

Question 

What  departments  have  little 
stock  work  to  do? 

Answer 

Radio,  Furs,  Coats,  Furniture. 

Question 

Where  salespeople  have  regular 
customers  who  come  in  and  ask  for 
them,  which  plan  is  the  better? 

.  Answer 

The  six  short  day  plan. 

Question 

In  what  departments  does  con¬ 
sideration  for  clientele  need  the 
most  attention? 

Answer 

Furniture,  Furs,  Coats,  Corsets, 
Dresses,  Men’s  Clothing,  Women’s 
Shoes,  Beauty  Salon. 

Question 

Which  has  been  proven  to  be  the 
best  plan  for  Buyers-Clericals,  and 
Heads  of  Stocks? 


Answer 

The  six  short  day  plan. 

Question 

In  actual  experience  which  re¬ 
quires  the  greatest  number  of  ex¬ 
tras? 

Answer 

The  five  long  day  plan. 

Question 

What  plan  seems  best  in  Account¬ 
ing  and  Publicity  Divisions? 

Answer 

A  5j4-day  plan  with  Saturday 
afternoon  off,  giving  these  people 
the  same  advantage  that  office 
people  have  generally.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  to  man  all  points 
where  there  is  customer  contact — 
examples.  Bill  Complaints,  Credit 
Department. 

Question 

In  employing  additional  help  for 
forward  stock  work  or  errands, 
should  a  store  engage  boys  and  girls, 
or  salespeople? 

Ansxvcr 

A  store  should  employ  sales¬ 
people.  They  can  sell  in  emergen¬ 
cies  and  boys  and  girls  cannot. 
With  salaries  scarcely  different — 
the  more  versatile  the  employe  is, 
the  better  the  investment. 

Question 

What  effect  do  the  new  code 
hours  have  on  part  time  workers. 


Answer 

The  new  code  makes  it  possible 
to  use  anyone  on  part  time  hours 
where  conditions  permit,  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  betterment  of  expense.  The 
employe  has  a  weekly  rate  for  a 
week  of  40  hours.  She  is  paid  pro¬ 
portionately  for  whatever  portion  of 
the  40  hours  she  works. 

Question 

If  an  employe  has  lost  time  with 
or  without  permission  in  the  early 
part  of  a  week,  can  that  time  be 
made  up? 

Answer 

Yes,  but  only  in  case  the  business 
can  profitably  use  that  time  and  per¬ 
haps  save  calling  in  extra  help  be¬ 
cause  that  time  is  available. 

Question 

What  plan  seems  preferable  for 
Packing  and  Inspecting  Depart¬ 
ments  ? 

Answer 

The  six  short  day  plan  seems 
most  economic  for  any  department 
whose  work  follows  the  pulse  of  the 
day’s  selling. 

Question 

Where  steady  production  is  pos¬ 
sible  such  as  in  Billing,  Book¬ 
keepers,  Correspondence  Depart¬ 
ment,  etc.,  which  plan  is  recom¬ 
mended  ? 

Answer 

Either  the  five  day  plan  or  the 
5^-day  plan  will  work  here. 


TThE  revised  retail  code  representing 
as  it  does  weeks  of  intensive  work  by  some  of  the 
best  retail  brains  in  tbe  country,  gives  us  tbe  new 
rules  for  tbe  new  game.  When,  and  if,  it  is  accepted 
by  the  President  we  should  all  get  enthusiastically 
behind  it  and  carry  out  its  every  provision  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  letter. 

F.  McL.  Radford,  President, 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Editorials  Aimed  to  Stimulate 
Early  Gift  Shopping 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  of  the  N,  R,  A, 


The  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  suggests  that  the 
following  editorials  be  inserted  in  the  composite 
advertisements  of  department  stores  and  used  im¬ 
mediately  to  stimulate  early  gift  shopping.  Although 
the  copy  in  these  editorials  is  well-written,  many  stores 
will  hesitate  to  use  them  because  of  the  emphasis  on 
the  words  “buy  now”  and  the  statement  that  “prices 
will  be  higher.”  Mr.  Twomey  in  an  article  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  declares,  “We  cannot  go  on  shouting  for¬ 
ever  that  prices  are  going  to  be  higher.  Such  shouting 
results  in  emergency  buying  only.” 

• 

Buy  NOW  for  Christmas — 
and  SAVE  the  difference! 

Suppose  you  knew  definitely  that  you  could  buy  your 
Christmas  gifts  next  month  for  less  money  than  you 
can  this  month.  You  would  think  it  wise  to  wait  and 
save,  the  difference,  wouldn’t  you? 

But  suppose  you  knew  just  as  definitely  that  you 
would  have  to  pay  more  next  month. 

Wouldn’t  it  he  equally  as  wise  to  buy  your  Christmas 
gifts  right  now  .  .  .  and  save  the  difference? 

Surely  it  would!  And  prices  on  nearly  everything 
are  going  up.  Just  look  around  you.  Manufacturing 
costs  are  mounting.  Men  are  going  back  to  work. 
Wages  are  going  up.  Products  are  gaining  real  value 
again. 

Distress  merchandise  .  .  .  which  has  behind  it  closed 
factories  and  men  thrown  out  of  jobs  .  .  .  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  picture.  Everywhere  there  is  a  more 
cheerful  note,  more  confidence  in  the  future. 

You  have  found  that  it  paid  in  years  past  to  do  your 
Christmas  shopping  early,  because  of  the  wider  selec¬ 
tion  you  got  and  the  last-minute  crowds  you  avoided. 

This  year  it  will  pay  more  than  ever  .  .  .  because 
you  probably  will  never  again  get  quality  articles  at 
prices  as  low  as  they  are  right  now. 

By  waiting  until  next  month,  you  will  lose  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  many  of  these  prices.  Even  next  week,  some 
things  will  be  higher. 

We  urge  that  you  buy  everything  you  possibly  can 
right  now  .  .  .  household  and  personal  needs  as  well 
as  Christmas  .gifts  ...  so  you  can  save  the  difference 
between  today’s  low  prices  and  next  month’s  higher 
ones. 

“IVoto  is  the  time  to  buy”  —  for  Christmas 
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The  idea  itself  of  stimulating  early  shopping,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  good  one,  especially  this  year,  and  therefore 
the  copy  may  be  revised  and  used,  subduing  the  “buy 
now”  and  “higher  price”  appeal  and  perhaps  emphasiz¬ 
ing  wide  assortments,  comfortable  shopping,  choice 
items  and  reasonable  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  editorials  as  written  fit 
in  with  your  plans,  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  not 
to  use  them  in  your  advertisements  but  use  them  as 
part  of  your  community  campaign  in  order  to  avoid 
repetition  of  the  same  copy  by  other  stores  and  the 
appearance  of  “syndicated”  material. 

• 

People  who  KNOW  are  buying  TODAY 
for 

Christmas 

In  every  part  of  the  country,  the  purchasing  agents 
of  great  corporations  are  laying  in  large  quantities  of 
supplies  .  .  .  because  they  are  convinced  that  today’s 
low  prices  may  never  he  repeated  again. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  equally  wise  for  you  to  follow  their 
example,  and  do  as  much  of  your  buying  right  now  as 
you  possibly  can? 

Just  consider  the  matter  of  Christmas  shopping.  You 
probably  have  budgeted  a  certain  sum  to  spend  on 
gifts  for  your  family  and  your  intimate  friends.  By 
buying  today  instead  of  a  month  or  so  from  now, 
you  will  save  money  on  many  of  these  gifts  ...  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  25  or  30%. 

This  store  is  literally  jammed  full  right  now  with 
amazing  bargains!  Inevitably,  as  they  are  snapped  up, 
many  of  them  must  be  replaced  with  goods  produced 
under  higher  manufacturing  costs. 

That  means  our  price  to  you  must  be  higher. 

There’s  a  lot  to  be  said  in  favor  of  these  higher 
prices  fostered  by  the  Government;  they  mean  more 
jobs  for  more  people,  and  more  money  in  general  cir¬ 
culation.  But  that’s  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  prices  which  are  still 
available. 

Stop  in  today  or  tomorrow  and  look  around.  You’ll 
find  attractive,  fresh  merchandise  .  .  .  excellent  service 
.  .  .  and  doHar-saving  values  in  every  line. 

“JVoir  is  the  time  to  buy”  —  for  Christmas 
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There  was  a  reason  before  for  doing  your  Christmas 
shopping  early  .  .  . 

NOW  THERE’S  A  DOUBLE  REASON 

It  has  paid  in  former  years  to  do  your  Christmas 
shopping  early.  You  had  a  wider,  better  selection.  You 

?ot  goc^s  that  were  fresh  and  attractive,  not  soiled 
rom  too  much  handling.  You  avoided  the  jostling  of 
last-minute  crowds. 

Those  same  reasons  still  hold  good  this  year.  And 
there’s  a  new  one  that  should  cause  every  thinking 
person  to  do  all  possible  buying  .  .  .  right  now. 

Prices  are  surely  going  up.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
that  we  are  not  informed  by  some  manufacturer  that 
his  next  shipment  of  goods  will  cost  us  more. 

Today,  this  store  is  filled  with  many  amazing  bargains 
.  .  .  quality  products  at  prices  you  fnay  nei'er  see  again. 

If  you  wait  until  December,  or  even  November,  many 
of  your  Christmas  gifts  will  cost  much  more  than  you 
can  get  them  for  right  now. 

Why  not  do  what  your  wise  friends  and  neighbors 
are  dw«g  ...  fill  your  Christmas  and  other  needs  at 
present  low  prices?  You’ll  congratulate  yourself  on 
your  foresight  .  .  .  and  saznngs  .  .  .  when  prices  go  up! 

“iVou;  is  the  time  to  buy”  —  for  Christmas 


Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  .  .  . 

.  .  .  but  prices  like  those  in  our  store  right  noze  may 
never  come  again. 

That’s  why  we  urge  that  you  do  your  Christmas 
and  all  other  buying  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Every  sign  points  to  higher  and  still  higher  prices 
.  .  .  soon !  Sugar,  flour  and  gasoline  are  already  up. 
Basic  materials  are  up.  Labor  costs  are  up.  Our  buyers 
report  increases  ranging  from  0%  to  0%  on  many 
classes  of  goods  deliverable  next  month. 

Don’t  wait  until  these  increases  take  effect.  Save 
...  by  buying  at  today’s  bargain  prices! . 

You  will  have  wider,  more  attractive  stocks  to  ch(X)se 
from  .  .  .  you  will  avoid  the  disappointments  of 
shopping  during  the  desperate,  last-minute  rush  .  .  . 
and  you  will  save  an  appreciable  sum  on  many  of  the 
items  you  buy. 

Come  in  soon.  Let  your  Christmas  money  do  e.rtra 
duty  by  buying  at  low  prices  instead  of  high. 

“JVoR’  is  the  time  to  buy”  —  for  Christmas 


This  is  your  opportunity  to  SAVE 

Prices  on  everything  are  going  up! 

You  already  have  to  pay  more  for  many  things  like 
flour  and  gasoline,  and  our  buyers  repxirt  increases 
ranging  from  0%  to  0%  on  goods  deliverable  next 
month  and  thereafter. 

But  .  .  .  you  can  still  buy  many  of  the  articles  at  this 
store  at  the  old,  low  prices. 

This  provides  you  an  opportunity  to  save  which  may 
never  be  repeated  again. 

In  former  years  you  have  found  it  wise  to  do  your 
Christmas  shopping  early,  because  of  the  better  selec¬ 
tion  you  got  and  the  crowds  you  avoided. 

This  year  it’s  wiser  than  ever.  Many  of  the  gifts 
you  buy  today  will  be  much  higher  in  November  and 
higher  still  in  December. 

The  purchasing  agents  for  great  corporations  are 
buying  in  large  quantities ;  they  are  filling  future  needs 
because  of  their  belief  that  prices  are  inevitably  going 
up. 

Why  not  take  a  cue  from  them?  Do  your  Christmas 
shopping  .  .  .  and  supply  your  other  needs  ...  at  once! 

“iVoM?  is  the  time  to  buy”  —  for  Christmas 


An  INVESTMENT  in  CHRISTMAS 

If  you  could  invest  your  money  in  something  that 
was  almost  sure  to  bring  a  profitable  return  inside  of 
one  or  two  months,  you  certainly  would  want  to  do  it. 

And  there  is  an  opportunity  like  that  .  .  .  waiting  for 
you  at  this  store.  Here’s  how; 

Some  time  between  now  and  Christmas  you  are  going 
to  buy  gifts  for  your  family  and  your  friends. 

The  prices  on  those  gifts  are  low  right  now  .  .  . 
lower  titan  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  again. 

For  prices  on  everything  are  going  up.  Manufac¬ 
turing  and  labor  costs  are  already  higher.  Retail  prices 
must  follow.  Many  articles  you  buy  this  week  will 
cost  more  next  week.  Others  will  be  higher  next  month, 
and  the  month  after  that. 

By  buying  right  now,  you  will  make  a  substantial 
saving  on  those  articles.  It  is  much  like  being  paid  a 
dividend  on  your  Christmas  money. 

Think  it  over.  Read  the  stories  in  this  newspaper 
aliout  factories  oj^ening  up,  about  men  going  back  to 
work,  about  real  value  being  restored  to  the  common 
things  of  life.  Then  come  into  this  store  and  see  the 
bargains  that  are  within  your  reach  .  .  .  today. 

We  think  you’ll  soon  decide  to  make  profitable  in¬ 
vestments,  not  only  in  Christmas  gifts  but  in  the  other 
things  you  need! 

“Aotc  is  the  time  to  buy”  —  for  Christmas 
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J^erchandis  ing 


Department  Store  Opportunities 
After  Repeal 

By  A.  PROPPER 

New  York  Office,  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  III. 


IT  is  a  safe  bet  that  November 
7th  will  see  the  end  of  fourteen 
rears  of  prohibition,  and  that 
D^eniber  7th  will  be  the  first  legal 
Wet  Day  in  the  United  States  since 
1920.  As  this  is  written,  thirty-three 
states,  without  one  dissenting  vote, 
have  voted  solidly  for  Repeal,  and 
only  three  more  are  needed  to  make 
it  law.  No.  Carolina,  So.  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  vote  on  Noveml)er  7th;  the 
conclusion  is,  as  they  say,  foregone. 

The  effects  of  Repeal  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  prosi)erity  of  our  country  are 
too  evident  to  discuss  here ;  the  op¬ 
portunity  now  facing  us  is  tremen¬ 
dous.  A  new  field  of  profitable  en¬ 
deavor  is  opened  to  many,  but 
nowhere  is  this  opportunity  for  new 
volume  and  increased  profits  more 
evident  than  it  is  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

Department  Stores  Favored 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
department  stores  are  in  a  most 
favorable  position  to  meet  the  new 


beverage  retailing  conditions  that 
come  to  us  automatically  with  Re¬ 
peal.  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  many  other  states,  exist¬ 
ing  state-organizations  of  beverage 
retailers,  and  the  newly  formed 
National  Association,  recognize  that 
public  sentiment  is  unmistakably 
against  any  return  of  the  old  time 
saloon,  that  new  modes  in  retailing 
and  a  new  kind  of  retail  outlet  are 
imperative,  and  that  the  whole. fu¬ 
ture  of  this  business  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  this  new 
retailing  is  conducted. 

In  the  platform  adopted  by  these 
retailers’  organizations,  there  are 
certain  recommendations,  touching 
upon  the  kind  and  character  of  re¬ 
tailing  after  Repeal,  of  great  signi¬ 
ficance  to  department  stores : 

1.  “Permission  for  the  sale  of 
whiskey  or  wine,  in  bottles,  not 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.’’ 

2.  “Permission,  with  reasonable  re¬ 
strictions,  for  hotels  to  dispense 
liquor  to  guests.’’ 


3.  “In  liberal  states,  in  order  to 
conform  to  overwhelming  public 
sentiment,  where  such  permis¬ 
sion  is  given,  to  dispense  such 
liquor  for  consumption  on  pre¬ 
mises,  it  should  be  prescribed 
by  proper  legislative  authority 
only.** 

4.  Low  Federal,  State,  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  taxes  on  liquor  were  also 
recommended  to  prevent  boot¬ 
legging. 

Thus  the  Department  Store  is, 
from  all  outward  appearances,  the 
logical  main  distributor  of  liquor  to 
the  masses. 

Women  The  New  Buyers 

Department  stores  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  outlet  for  the  retail  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  liquor.  Statistics  show 
that  before  prohibition,  when  other 
methods  of  distribution  existed, 
which  at  present  seem  banned,  de¬ 
partment  stores  that  had  liquor  de¬ 
partments  ~  did  a  substantial  and 
profitable  business.  The  large  de- 


HThE  retailer  is  in  a  position  to  benefit 
greatly  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  Retail  Code. 
Higher  wages  make  for  prosperity  and  the  retailer 
cannot  help  but  benefit  by  the  increased  spending 
power  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Recovery- 
Act.  The  code  will  put  a  stop  to  wage  cutting  and 
make  more  employment  and  thereby  stop  the  vicious 
downward  cycle  which  has  enveloped  our  business 
for  the  past  three  years.  Paying  higher  wages  and 
employing  more  people  is  far  better  than  paying  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes  out  of  surplus.  The  Trade  Practices 
clauses  of  the  code  have  given  the  retailer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  air  the  evils  of  unfair  competition  existing 
in  the  Retail  business. 

Victor  D.  Ziminsky, 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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partment  store  has  a  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  enjoys  public  confi¬ 
dence  that  would  difficult  for  a 
newly  organized  liquor  store  to 
assume.  Side  street  cordial  shops, 
and  the  many  undercover  liquor 
dealers  who  will  undergo  mushroom 
expansions,  will  scarcely  feel  the 
need,  nor  will  they  have  a  logical 
source  of  supply  for  the  liquor  con- 
siuner.  Conditions  in  our  economic 
and  social  life  have  changed  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  past  13  years,  and 
I  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
family  liquor  will  be  purchased  by 
women  in  this  new  era.  Women 
prefer  to  trade  with  a  store  in  which 
they  have  confidence,  and  with 
which  they  have  been  doing  busi¬ 
ness  for  years,  rather  than  these 
nondescript  outlets. 

Stores  Have  Space 

Department  stores  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  space,  they  are  well  situated  in 
100%  locations  on  main  thorofares, 
and  permit  their  customers  to  pur¬ 
chase  liquor  from  them  with  con¬ 
fidence.  This  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  early  stages  of  Repeal. 

Lessons  taught  large  distributors 
of  liquor  during  prohibition  have 
convinced  them  that  the  old  methods 
are  obsolete,  and  new  ideas  are  very 
necessary  to  put  this  thing  over. 
There  are  very  few  of  the  old- 
timers  left,  and  there  will  develop, 
a  new  school  of  liquor  men.  Thus, 
conditions  make  these  new  methods 
necessary  and  these  methods  de¬ 
mand  a  different  type  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  is  nowhere 


more  apparent  than  through  well 
regulated  departments  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Department  stores,  as  a  rule,  are 
promotionally  minded  and  can 
handle  liquor  as  a  legitimate  item 
of  merchandise,  devoting  the  .sam? 
attention  and  promotion  methods 
and  traditional  operating  procedure 
to  this  department  as  they  did  to 
other  fast  selling  departments. 

What  Departments?  Where? 

Now,  the  question  arises,  where 
should  such  departments  be?  This 
resolves  itself  into: 

1.  Type  of  store.  Are  there  any 
allied  departments  in  the  store 
at  present  time,  such  as  gro¬ 
ceries,  meats,  etc.? 

2.  Is  there  a  Toilet  Goods  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store  at  present 
handling  Drugs,  etc.? 

3.  Should  this  new  Department  be 
confined  to  the  Upstairs  Divi¬ 
sion  or  is  the  basement  its 
proper  place? 

The  vital  question  of  all  is:  Can 
there  be  a  Liquor  Department  both 
Upstairs  and  Downstairs? 

In  high  type  stores  such  a  depart¬ 
ment.  established  on  the  right  plane, 
would  be  a  decided  asset,  both  in 
obtaining  a  discriminating  clientele 
and  from  a  volume  and  profit  basis. 

In  popular  price  stores  that  have 
a  basement,  there  is  room  for  it  in 
a  basement,  but  this  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  it  from  being  in  both  depart¬ 
ments,  and  in  larger  towns  where 


there  is  a  big  volume  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  the  clientele  is  separated 
by  larger  differential,  there  should 
be  two  departments — one  upstair* 
and  one  in  the  basement.  There  is 
a  sufficient  differential  between  the 
merchandise  that  can  be  handled  in 
the  liquor  department  both  upstair* 
and  downstairs,  as  well  as  in  other 
lines  such  as  underwear,  hosiery, 
dresses,  coats,  etc. 

Difference  In  Stocks 

In  order  to  have  a  high  class  Up¬ 
stairs  department,  stock  should  be 
confined  to  fine  high  grade  wines, 
and  liquors  most  of  which  are  either^ 
imported  or  blended.  Price  natur-i 
ally  is  a  factor,  and  because  of  short-^ 
ages,  etc.,  will  take  these  item* 
somewhat  out  of  reach  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  price  trade.  ■ 

Merchandise  blended  whiskeys,! 
lower-end  California  and  other  dom-] 
estic  wines  and  spirits,  which  can- 
lie  sold  at  popular  pre-prohibition: 
prices,  have  a  definite  basement  ap¬ 
peal.  As  to  where  these  latter  stock* 
will  come  from,  let  us  for  a  moment 
look  at  some  interesting  statistics. 

At  present  there  are  approximate-  I 
ly  150  million  gallons  of  -whiskey,  ] 
rum  and  brandy,  some  of  it  dating] 
back  to  1912,  in  bonded  warehouses.  * 
This  supply  could,  if  we  desired,  be- 1 
satisfactorily  blended  as  high  as  \ 
four  or  five  to  one.  In  addition  ; 
there  probably  would  be  available,  ! 
a  short  time  after  Repeal,  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  freshly-made 
liquor. 

(Continued  on  page  96) 


X  HE  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for 
Retailers  is  the  most  constructive  step  ever  taken  in 
the  history  of  retailing.  It  makes  business  welfare 
coincident  with  consumer  welfare.  It  raises  the  level 
of  competition  in  retailing  and  restores  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  retailing.  It  offers  the  retail  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  an  opportunity  to  make  itself  a  most 
formidable  factor  in  the  social  direction  of  retailing. 


Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron, 

Special  Assistant  to  A.  D.  Whiteside  In 
Charge  of  Retail  and  W  holesale  Division 
National  Recovery  Administration 
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To  help  you  increase  your  soles  of  holiday  candles  this  year  Will  and  Baumer  offers  the 
popular  Taperlite.  The  Taperlite  is  a  quality  candle,  and  is  packed  in  a  new  and  moderni) 
designed  package  for  holiday  counter  display  adding  greatly  to  its  sales  appeal.  The  Taperlite 


Let  us  send  you  these  sales  Aids 


This  teq^et —attractively  printed, 
and  containing  a  brief  "talk”  to 
women  on  candlelight  in  general 
and  the  quality  of  Toperlites  in 
particular —will  be  supplied  to  you 
in  quantity  on  your  request,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  you.  We  will  imprint 
not  only  your  store's  name,  but 
your  own  retail  prices,  and  the 
colors  and  sizes  you  ore  offering. 


This  smartly  designed,  in¬ 
genius  counter  and  window 
display  is  yours  for  the 
asking  without  cost  to  you. 
It  is  finished  in  black  and 
silver  and  holds  5  Toperlites 
which  will  enable  you  to 
show  the  5  colors  which  your 
experience  proves  are  your 
best  sellers. 


is  packaged  one  dozen  to  the  box,  and  is  available  in  three  sizes — 
10^^  14  17V2^^ — and  in  22  colors.  An  early  order  is  advised. 


This  sales- compelling  carton — 
printed  in  fdur  colors,  black,  red,  green 
and  silver,  and  cellophane  wrapped — makes  the 
Taperlite  a  featurable  item  in  your  candle  department. 


The  vinter  who  put  new  wine  More  than  $400,000,000  in  Christ-  store  must  have  its  own  “Christmas 
into  old  bottles  was  no  less  mas  savings  checks,  it  is  estimated  Recovery  program”,  representing 
short-sighted  than  the  retailer  will  be  mailed  to  depositors  during  the  best  efforts  of  its  executives  to 
who  looks  at  the  coming  holiday  the  first  week  of  December.  The  reach  the  maximum  of  Christmas 
season  as  “just  another  Christmas",  alert  merchant  will  make  certain  sales. 

So  swift  has  been  the  march  of  that  his  store  receives  the  largest  There  is  only  a  single  path  to 
events  during  the  past  twelve  possible  amount  of  trade  from  the  gain  this  objective.  Every  store 
months  that  the  outlook  for  the  Christmas  check  holders.  All  in  all.  must  start  a  drive  for  early  sales. 
1933  holiday  period  presents  a  pic-  the  holiday  selling  program  this  Those  who  wait  for  the  ordinary 
ture  of  marked  contrasts  to  that  of  year  will  be  a  test  for  the  “brain  shopping  season  to  arrive  before 
1932.  The  merchant  entered  the  trust”  of  every  retail  store  in  every  beginning  a  push  for  Christmas 
holiday  period  last  year  with  the  city.  merchandising  will  find  themselves 

knowledge  that  the  country  was  .  .  .  left  high  and  dry  when  the  final 

floundering  in  the  absolute  depths  Stimulating  Consumer  Buying  Christmas  volume  figures  are  check- 

of  a  prolonged  depression.  While  With  general  employment  condi-  ed.  The  usual  shopping  season 

limited  purchasing  power  is  still  a  tions  improving,  every  merchant  is  begins  immediately  after  Thanks- 
cause  for  judicious  thought,  the  looking  eagerly  for  increased  sales,  giving,  but  Thanksgiving  this  year 
merchant  this  year  finds  almost  as  It  is  not  only  likely  that  employment  comes  at  an  unusually  late  date.- 
great  a  threat  to  a  successful  holi-  will  continue  its  steady  pace  upward  on  the  30th,  leaving  but  four  weeks, 
day  season  in  the  existence  of  a  as  Christmas  nears,  but  that  the  instead  of  five,  for  concentrated 
1933  calendar  peculiarity.  .\nd  yet  Consumers’  Buying  Campaign  of  Christmas  buying.  A  shopping 
the  entire  situation  calls  for  the  very  the  NRA  will  be  at  its  zenith,  just  ])eriod  of  only  20  days  in  Decem- 
maximum  of  Christmas  sales.  'I'he  at  the  point  where  it  will  spur  her,  instead  of  the  customary  21, 
retailer  this  year  should  not  be  con-  early  Christmas  purchasing.  Every  due  to  an  extra  Sunday  in  the  holi- 
tent  merely  to  see  his  store’s  final  ])resent  indication  shows  that  this  day  month,  makes  the  need  for  early 
figures  for  1933  pulled  from  the  aggressive  NRA  program  will  de-  sales  even  more  acute, 
red  to  the  black  side  of  the  ledger  velop  to  its  full  strength  during  When  should  the  early  promo- 
by  the  saving  volume  of  ^'uletide  November.  While  the  retailer  can  tions  begin?  At  once!  The  market 
buying.  For  his  own  interests,  and  look  for  much  as  a  direct  result  of  is  already  open,  if  the  merchant  but 
those  of  the  country  at  large,  he  this  campaign,  he  should  not  hope  realizes  it.  This  does  not  mean  that 
must  plan,  promote,  and  sell  to  the  to  see  it  carry  him  through  the  the  store  should  immediately  l)e 
limit,  so  that  recovery  will  receive  Christmas  season  without  protracted  flooded  with  Christmas  atmosphere, 
the  fullest  possible  impetus.  efforts  on  his  own  part.  Every  But  some  Christmas  selling,  which 
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WE  DO  OUR  PART 


MICKEY  MOUSE Juvenile  China 

The  ideal  gift  for  the  youngster 
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A  Product  of 


SCHUMANN  CHINA  CORP.  14  W.  23rd  St.,New  York.  N.Y. 


Authorized  by  Walt  Disney 


Each  piece  so  marked 


These  Mickey  Mouse  dishes  decorated 
in  bright  colors  on  fine  and  lasting 
Bavarian  white  china  will  make  excellent 
and  appreciated  gifts  for  your  customer’s 
young  friends  and  children.  Youngsters 
take  to  them  at  once.  There  is  a  specific 
dish  for  every  purpose  and  occasion. 


Mickey  Mouse  and  his  pals;  Minnie: 
Pluto,  the  Pup;  Clarabelle  Cow;  and 
Horace  Horsecollar  are  all  there  in 
authorized  sketches  by  their  creator, 
Walt  Disney,  whose  brilliant  portrayals 
have  created  interest  among  children 
everywhere. 


$1.68 

1.68 

1.68 

2.16 

3.00 

1.74 

2.88 

1.68 

1.02 

1.44 

1.62 

.87 

1.32 

.99 

$23.76 


Assortment  No.  1 


Fine  Bavarian  china  treated  with 
Kold  line  edges. 


Assortment  1 

dz.  Creams  992  $2.16 

”  Cups  &  Saucers  637/2a  1.98 

”  Baby  Plates  940  6.72 

”  Plates  flat  19cm  2.88 

”  Bowls  992  3.00 

”  Mugs  225/2  1.74 

”  Soup  Plates  19cm  2.88 


Total  for  Assortment. ..  .$21.36 


Sanitary  .  .  .  Fast  (fired)  colors 


For 

immediate 

Delivery 


Assortment  No.  10 

Also  flnc  Bavarian  china  treated  with  gold  line  edges. 


'4  Dz.  Baby  Plates,  round.  No.  695 . $6.72  per  do/. 

'A  ”  ”  ”  round.  No.  940 .  6.72  ”  ” 

'4  ”  "  ”  oval  .  6.72  ”  ” 

1  ”  Creams  .  2.16  ”  ” 

1  ”  Cereal  Bowls  .  3.00  ”  ” 

I  ”  Handi  Mugs  .  1.74  ”  ” 

1  ”  Soup  Plates  .  2.88  ”  ” 

1  ”  Fruit  Saucers  .  1.68  ”  ” 

A  ”  Plates  flat  .  2.04  ’’  ” 

A . .  2.88  ”  ” 

1;  ”  ”  ”  3,24  ”  ” 

'/_•  ”  Milk  Tumblers  .  1.74  ”  ” 

'A  ”  Egg  Cups  .  2.64  ”  ” 

'  ;  "  Cups  ti  Saucers  .  1.98  ”  ” 


Total  for  assortment 


-Send  In  Your  Order  For  The 
Christmas  Trade  Now,  And  Be 
Sure  of  These  Prices. 


Terms:  5%,  10  days.  F.O.B.  New 
York,  no  package  charge.  Open 
stock  available  plus  20%  for  re- 
(lacking  and  carton  charges.  Un¬ 
listed  accounts  C.O.D.  Only. 
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will  tie  in  logically  and  easily  with 
the  consumer  campaign,  should  be 
promoted  to  secure  the  maximum 
of  holiday  volume. 

This  does  not  mean  that  novelty 
goods, — cocktail  shakers,  cigarette 
cases,  expensive  vases,  etc.,  should 
not  be  featured  at  all  until  the 
Christmas  rush.  But  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  luxury  line,  so  to  speak, 
should  be  offered  on  a  limited  scale. 
The  merchant  should  i)lan  that  his 
new  lines,  his  regular  gift  merchan¬ 
dise,  will  gradually  make  its  aj)- 
pearance  in  the  store.  It  should  not 
be  heaped  on  the  counters  in  one 
(lay.  Novelty  and  special  gift  items 
should  appear  in  a  steadily  widen¬ 
ing  stream,  which  reaches  its  full 
How  and  climax  early  in  December. 

With  a  liberal  promotion  of  holi¬ 
day  items  very  early  in  the  season, 
from  October  1,  on,  let  us  say,  the 
actual,  intensive,  concerted  drive  for 
Christmas  sales  should  begin  in  the 
average  store,  as  usual,  with  a  store- 
wide  event,  the  last  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  disregarding  the  fact  that 
Thanksgiving  is  still  to  come. 
Many  stores  customarily  observe 
this  week  as  “Gift  Week”,  with 


elaborate  newspaper,  publicity,  and 
in  some  'cases,  radio  promotions. 
'I'his  “Week”  should  not  be  moved 
up  to  fall  after  Thanksgiving  or 
the  shopping  reason  will  be  hoi>c- 
lessly  diminished. 

“Gift  Weeks”  have  been  found 
to  be  thoroughly  effective  in  stimu¬ 
lating  early  gift  purchasing,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  it  the  e.xpanded  organi¬ 
zation  is  kept  busy  as  the  store  is 
turned  into  the  full  drive  of  the 
Christmas  movement.  As  in  other 
store-wide  events,  plans  and  prepar¬ 
ations  are  made  early.  All  the 
various  forms  of  publicity  are  co¬ 
ordinated  to  concentrate  the  buying 
public’s  attention  on  the  event.  'I'his 
promotion  differs  from  other  store¬ 
wide  events  only  in  that  its  success 
depends  upon  the  gift-appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  items  selected. 

More  and  more  the  importance 
of  Christmas  gift  shops,  adaptable 
under  a  number  of  fanciful  names, 
is  being  recognized.  The  shop  should 
this  year  lie  opened  as  early  as 
November  15th. 

Many  stores  now’  give  over  a  large 
section  of  one  floor  to  their  gift 
shops.  Each  department  is  called 


(jreat  skill  is  needed  in 
arranging  displays  of  art 
objects,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion.  These  two  gift 
shop  exhibits,  from  Olds, 
Wortman  and  King.  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  (above  at  right) 
and  Bloomingdale’s.  New 
York,  present  a  variety  of 
objects  in  a  harmonious  and 
interesting  manner. 

Courtesy  Front  Lines. 


on  to  furnish  one  or  a  number  of 
real  gift  selections.  Stores  also  em- 
l)loy  the  idea  of  a  number  of  de- 
])artmental  gift  booths  scattered 
through  the  store.  Care  should  be 
exercised  to  see  that  the  gift  shops 
are  artistically  alive  with  the  feeling 
of  Christmas.  For  these  shops,  as 
no  others,  catch  the  imagination  of 
the  Christmas  shopper. 

To  a  staff  with  ideas,  there  is 
no  end  of  things  which  can  be  done 
to  make  the  gift  shop  attractive. 
And  this  applies  to  the  small  store 
as  well  as  to  the  larger  ones,  for 
costs  are  not  necessarily  prohibitive. 
Facilities,  too,  can  always  be  found 
at  hand,  if  the  small  store  is  alert. 
A  store  in  the  northwest  created  a 
sensation  in  the  community  by 
allow'ing  a  local  artist,  young  and 
ambitious,  to  work  out  his  ideas  at 
little  expense.  The  artist  found  a 
Chinese  arch  which  formerly  served 
as  a  mirror  frame  in  an  old  saloon, 
and  converted  the  gift  department 
into  colorful  Chinese  setting,  to  the 
delight  of  the  visitors.  Certainly 
there  must  be  young  artists  in  the 
reach  of  many  stores  outside  the 
metropolitan  areas  waiting  for  just 
such  a  chance  to  work  out  some  of 
their  ideas. 

The  Lay-Away  System  has 
proved  a  productive  idea  for  early 
sales  in  many  stores,  and  is  promo¬ 
ted  frequently  in  the  gift  shop.  Any 
article  or  group  of  articles  in  one 
or  all  departments  is  reserved  for  the 


customer  who  pays  a  deposit  of  10 
or  20  ])er  cent.  Although  some 
storemen  may  hold  up  their  hands 
in  horror  at  the  thought  of  unde¬ 
livered  goods,  stores  which  have 
tried  the  idea  .say  that  the  unde¬ 
livered  items,  range  as  low  as  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  hulk  of  the  articles 
selected  hy  customers  under  this 
plan,  will  be  the  more  expensive 
ones,  gifts  that  really  push  up  the 
sales — radios,  lamps,  fur  coats,  re¬ 
frigerators,  etc.  Such  an  idea  is 
certainly  worth  while  presenting  to 
a  group  of  buyers,  who  need  only 
a  hit  of  credit  to  induce  them  to 
purchase  early. 


for  shopping  before  the  regular 
rush  season  begins. 

A  store  can  easily  find  ways  of 
])roviding  small  added  services  which 
will  delight  sho])])ers  and  prove  a 
direct  impetus  to  sales.  .Such  ser¬ 
vices  might  include;  a  gift  advisory 
service  bureau,  with  a  s])ecial  atten¬ 
tion  to  men  seeking  gifts  for 
women :  si)ecial  nights  for  “men 
only";  early  breakfast  for  the  early 
Christmas  shopjKir  in  the  tea  room, 
gift  guide  girls,  who  know  the  mer¬ 
chandise  all  through  the  store  and 
can  hell)  the  customer  select  her 


gifts;  children’s  luncheons  in  the 
tea  room,  etc. 

The  needed  emphasis  on  toy  de¬ 
partments  is  too  well  understf)od  to 
discuss  at  length  here.  Many  stores 
have  adopted  the  idea  of  giving  re¬ 
gular  Saturday  afternoon  concerts 
for  children,  which  is  a  direct  boost 
to  the  toy  department  when  the  de¬ 
partment  is  situated  close  to  the  en¬ 
tertainment  hall,  so  that  the  visitors 
must  pass  through  it  on  the  way  to 
witness  the  program.  Other  stores 
have  found  Dollar  Toy  Sales,  staged 
early  in  Xovemher,  a  good  way  to 
sound  the  o])ening  gong  for  the  toy 
promotions. 

Attracting  the  Children 

'I'he  choosing  of  a  Santa  Claus  for 
toy  departments  is  no  small  detail. 
He  should  fit  the  type.  If  you  can’t 
get  a  good  Santa  Claus,  do  without 
one, 

.'V  successful  toy  department  will 
he  noisily  alive,  abundant  with  car¬ 
nival  spirit.  Toys  should  be  classi¬ 
fied  for  easy  selection,  in  different 
price  lines,  and  according  to  age 
groups. 

Limitless  are  the  stunts  which  can 
be  arranged  for  the  children, — 
from  Christmas  radio  parties  to  a 
Pirate’s  Treasure  Cave,  where 
Captain  Kidd  can  distribute  .SO  cent 
surprise  i)ackages.  The  better  the 
toyland,  the  greater  chances  for  an 
impressive  Christmas  volume  in 
general . 


Christmas  Club  Disbursments 


The  Lay-Away  system  is  perhai)s 
the  best  plan  for  the  store  to  obtain 
the  largest  ^Hissible  share  of  the 
Christmas  .Savings  disbursements. 
The  customer  who  buys  early  and 
with  care  offers  a  better  opportunity 
for  salesmanship  than  the  last  min¬ 
ute  buyer.  For  those  shoppers  who 
can  not  select  their  purchases  early 
because  the  Christmas  checks  will 
not  be  received  before  the  first  week 
in  December,  the  Lay-Away  system 
should  be  advertised  as  an  incentive 
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Special  Gift  Section 


Heard  and  Seen 
Around  the 
Markets 

Mrrrhantiise  Resources  If  ill  Be  Furnished 
Upon  Request 


Beauty  and  utility  combine 
in  pottery  and  glassware  to 
make  Christmas  gifts  that  not 
only  create  i)lcasure  when  they  are 
received,  hut  add  to  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  the  recipients  for 
months  and  even  years  afterwards. 

In  line  with  the  very  definite 
trend  this  fall  toward  the  purchase 
of  “consumer  capital  goods,”  sales 
promotion  and  merchandising  exe¬ 
cutives  who  have  studied  the  situa¬ 
tion  carefully,  anticipate  that  busi¬ 
ness  in  pottery,  china  and  glassware 
for  this  Christmas  season  will  he 
very  good  indeed. 

Promotions  Productive 

Promotions  in  the  regular  china 
and  glassware  departments  ami  for 
special  tables  or  “corners”  through¬ 
out  a  store,  are  being  prepared.  If 
present  anticipations  are  realized, 
homes  throughout  America  will 
glow  with  new  color  and  warmth 
after  the  holiday  season. 

In  standard  dinnerware  the  higher 
priced  sets,  it  is  reported,  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  a  volume  that  makes  the 
buyers  feel  that  they  are  warranted 
in  putting  adequate  advertising 
l)ehind  them.  Handsome  dinner 
plates  and  other  china  which  has 
l)een  considered  of  interest  only  to 
the  customers  of  high  class  specialty 
stores,  are  now  being  ])urchased  for 
moderate  income  homes. 

Gift  Novelties 

As  the  holidays  approach,  atten¬ 
tion  will  he  divided  hetwen  these 
large  purchases  and  individual  gift 
pieces,  the  coffee  and  tea  sets,  be¬ 
verage  sets,  and  the  many  novelties 
which,  varied  in  design  and  rich  in 
hue,  prove  sales  magnets. 

It  is  impossible  to  list  all  the  re¬ 
sources  from  which  attractive  num¬ 


bers  may  l)e  obtained,  but  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  of 
assistance  to  buyers  who  wish  to 
build  up  their  stocks  to  meet  the 
l)rcsent  l)uying  trend. 

New  Glassware 

The  Merchandise  Scout  found 
some  attractive  new  lines  of  glass¬ 
ware  offered  for  the  holiday  trade. 

Cameo  designs— relief  instead  of 
the  usual  cut  or  pressed  glass — are 
an  interesting  feature.  A  dinner 
set,  dark  blue  on  the  outside  and 
opalescent  within,  on  a  crystal  base, 
is  another  good  item.  Ritz  blue 
glass  dinner  sets  with  opal  threaded 
edge  and  trim,  are  being  featured. 
'I'he  shapes  are  fashioned  without 
the  aid  of  moulds,  to  reproduce  old 
museum  pieces.  Stiegel  green,  ruby 
and  other  shades  are  also  sliown. 
Dresden  tyj)e  china  in  l)oth  the 
higher  and  moderate  price  ranges, 
is  moving  in  volume. 

Italian  pottery  and  dinnerware 
which  can  be  featured  in  an  Italian 
setting  if  so  desired,  is  carried  by  a 
number  of  companies.  Just  as 
flower  booths  have  become  ixqmlar. 
sales  of  this  j)ottery  can  be  ])ro- 


moted  by  arranging  a  .special  stand 
or  wagon,  where  salesgirls  in  native 
c(»stume  attract  interest  and  create 
for  the  imaginative  type  of  shoi)per 
more  of  the  feeling  of  a  traveler 
l)ringing  home  gifts  from  strange 
lands. 

Opportunities  for  interesting 
dramatizations  of  the  merchandise 
are  also  offered  by  French  cooking 
casseroles,  crackleware  iKJttery,  pol- 
kadot  peasant  pottery  and  other 
provincial  designs,  and  also  by  hand- 
wrought-iron  products  which  are 
shown  in  an  interesting  array, 
(ienuine  Bohemian  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  glassware  also  will  work  into 
such  promotions. 

Other  imported  dinner  table  items 
that  make  useful  gifts  incliule  such 
Christmas  offerings  as  a  salad  bowl, 
with  fork  and  spoon  for  mixing  and 
serving,  and  a  cake  plate  and  server. 

For  Home  Kiitertainiiig 

rite  idea  (»f  entertaining  your 
guests  by  preparing  a  repast  before 
them,  has  gained  i)oi)ularity  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  bars  and  kar  wagons 
.iiat  have  been  featured  dur¬ 
ing  the  ])ast  few  seasons.  A  com- 
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PIN  NACLES 
OF  FASHION 


We  believe  that  the  1933  Christmas  gift  of  importuance  has  much 

to  live  up  to  this  season.  It  must  be  definitely  useful . 

fundamentally  fine . of  the  most  interesting  materials, 

in  the  smartest  colors,  at  the  best  possible  price.  We  show  you  on 
this  page,  a  small  selection  from  our  various  lines  which  have  all  these 
fashion  selling  points.  We  feel  these  cannot  be  spared  from  a  stock 
counted  upon  for  completeness  of  appeal. 


Alii'dys  at  yaur  si’rvinA 


\\  iiv  on  while  tole — 

with  ill  iiulallic 

l’.a>kct  (itihl  wheat  tied  with 
ttmtahl  t<»  retail  at  $7.51)  each. 

.^^4  Sfi()/S(>7  'I'ray  Keversihlc  with 
yreen  and  ut>Id  c»>ck«;  (as  shown)  for 
the  (  oektail  Hour,  and  a  >iini>le,  classic 
<le'*i:..;n  on  a  d.irk  Idiie  hackyroninl  for 
'IVa  'rime  to  retail  at  $9.00  each. 


The  ‘■^Heli>h  Uoselle,”  Another  l’»oon 
to  the  alert  hostess  who  wishes  to  serve 
hors  d  oeuvres  in  an  interesting;  manner 
.  .  .  of  sjiun  aluminum.  21  K*'' 

190  to  retail  at  $5.00  each. 

190  to  retail  at  $4.00  each  in  half 
dozen  lots. 


22.5-.5th  Avenue  AA  A  R  Y  R.  Y  A  N  New  York.  N.  Y . 


to  retail  at  $17.00  each, 
to  retail  at  $15.00  each 
in  lots  of  50  pieces. 


Anti(|ue  Ke<l  atnl 
Anti(|ue  (Ireen 


Oiiohcr,  1933 
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plete  assortment  of  wood  and 
alnminnn  utensils  for  preparing 
sandwiches  and  serving  beverages 
is  being  offered  this  fall.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  Slipper  trays,  coffee  and 
screen  tables  (mirror  tops  on  tables 
are  high  style  this  season )  and  other 
tea  time  furnishings,  is  also  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  renewed  emphasis 
upon  home  hospitality. 

Many  mannfactnrers  aim  to 
please  the  refreshment  lovers.  Sev¬ 
eral  companies  are  marketing  a 
complete  line  of  silver  deposit  table 
glassware,  including  beer  pitchers 
with  ice  cube  holders,  cocktail 
glasses,  liipior  bottles  and  acces¬ 
sories. 

A  new  or  renewed  love  of  enter¬ 
taining  is  also  evidenced  by  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  candles.  The 
association  of  romance  and  candle 
light,  or  it  may  be  simply  the  a])- 
jieal  of  the  restful  atmosphere,  as 


ClirislniaN  Tree  I'ardN 

Copyrinlited  193.1 

the  Xew  idea  for  I’KRSOXALS.  a 
Kicetinif  card  to  lians  on  a  tree,  iio: 
contains  6  as.sorted  clesittiis  5"  diametei 
witli  envelo|ics.  $36.00  per  gross 
p.ickages  with  free  display  tree. 


A  llK  two  conventional 
Lumps  illustrated,  made  in 
Norman  Bronze  and  Grec¬ 
ian  Gold  with  the  design 
•  lone  in  l>as-relief  high 
lightetl,  are  among  the 
many  lamps  illustrated  in 
our  new  supplement  to 
Lamp  Catalogue  now’  ready 
for  distrihulion.  Your  re- 
tpiest  will  bring  one;  also 
Brochure  of  Promotional 
Lamps  done  in  colors  in 
vogue  today. 


llottIrbaNkeiN 

Cdpyrik'htcd  1933 
ke«!,  (ireen.  Orange,  lUue 

$3.30  in  six  dozen  lots 
$3.60  a  dozen 

Sandwich  Trays  $6.(»0  a  dozen 
AMY  DREVENSTEDT 
31  East  10th  Street  New  York  City 


Featuring  the 
Season’s  Hit  in  a 
New  Compact 


SWANKEE 


a  contrast  to  the  glare  and  rush  of 
metropolitan  life,  has  revived  a 
market  for  an  item  which  seemed 
doomed  to  e.xtinction  when  gas  and 
then  electricity  came  into  use. 

Women  are  paying  increased 
attention  to  the  art  of  lighting  their 
homes,  and  the  lamps  being  shown 
this  fall  have  been  carefully  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  their  s])ecial  functions 
in  the  decorative  scheme.  Ouality 
merchandise,  rather  than  flimsy 
novelties,  now  arouse  more  con¬ 
sumer  interest,  it  is  reported.  I'lie 
m  tdern  trend  is  quite  marked,  but 
a  wide  variety  of  styles  is  being 
offered. 

.\quariums,  more  decorative  than 
the  gold  fish  bowls  of  yesteryear, 
and  rock  gardens,  in  lieu  of  the 
“plant  shelf”  in  the  bay  window, 
bring  a  touch  of  nature  into  the 
modern  home.  'I'erra  Cotta  figures 
and  porcelain  figurines,  e.xhibited 
.among  iilants  or  Christmas  greens. 


In  Velvet,  Faille, 
Moire,  Satin 


ALL  COLORS 

$90  per  gross  3-10  EOM 
Delivery  10  Days 

Copyrighted  1933 


HALBERSTADT,  Inc 

"FASHIONCRAFT"  BAGS 

10  East  33rd  Street 
New  York  City 

MUrray  Hill  4-3584 


The  Kraciley  A-  Hubbard 

Vo. 

Factory  INew  York  Showrooms 

Meriden.  200  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 
Conn.  Suite  255-263 
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Traditional  designs  as  well  as 
those  in  the  popular  contemporary 
spirit  are  included  in  the  Libbey 
line.  Quick  selling  novelties,  as 
well  as  glass  so  exquisite  that  it  is 
a  treasure  worthy  of  being  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 

No  machine  can  imitate  the  fine 
handw'ork  that  goes  into  Lihhey 


Crystal.  .  .  .  Such  brilliance,  such 
fdarity,  is  found  only  in  crystal  that 
is  hand-hlow'n.  hand-cut,  by  masters 
of  the  craft,  of  whom  there  arc  only 
a  few  in  the  world. 

Yet  the  prices  arc  placed  within 
the  reach  of  even  the  mo»lcst  in¬ 
come.  Now  that  the  public,  under¬ 
nourished  in  hcautv  for  several 


years,  shows  an  increased  feeling 
for  fine  things,  crystal  such  as  this 
is  of  more  value  to  a  glass  depart¬ 
ment  than  ever  before  in  history. 
Idiat  is  why  we  say  Lihhey  Crystal 
is  glass  that  will  sell.  Look  over 
the  complete  lines  at  the  nearest 
showroom.  And  watch  for  the 
advertising! 


THE  LIBBEY  GLASS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  802  Sac  Bldg.,  140  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco  230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


October,  1933 
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Spec  i  a  I  Gift  Section 


licii)  to  Jiivc  a  holiday  atmosphere 
to  a  store,  and  sell  well.  Miniatiue 
houses,  figures,  etc.,  tor  terrariums 
and  small  miniature  indoor  gardens, 
as  well  as  Ihiglish,  woodland  ano 
iungie  Hunt  Scenes,  ho.xed  iead\ 
for  gifts  sales,  are  among  the  novel¬ 
ties  being  offered. 

Desk  Accessories 

What  the  well  dressed  desk  will 
wear,  seems  to  he  a  matter  of 
genuine  concern  to  gift  pm  chasers. 
"Doggy"  iiencil  holders,  paper 
weights  and  other  desk  accessories, 
with  wirehaired  terriers,  and  scot- 
ties  are  being  successfully  promoted. 
\'ery  complete  desk  ensembles  are 
popular,  as  well  as  the  individual 
novelties.  Five  piece  sets  that  bring 
nj)  the  average  sale  without  being 
out  of  reach  of  the  Cdiristmas  shop- 
])er  with  a  whole  list  of  gifts  to 
liny,  are  offered  in  on\x.  enamel, 
chromium  and  a  variety  of  other 
materials. 

Cork  for  desk  accessories  (as 
well  as  for  tables  and  bars)  is  prov¬ 
ing  poiuilar.  Inlaid  wood  is  also 
being  shown  for  boxes  and  desk 
accessories. 

A  "no  lick"  sealer,  is  a  practical 
novelty  for  home  or  office  desk. 

Leather  Goods 


Xo  particularly  new  uses  fm’ 
leather  seem  to  have  been  found  this 
season,  but  leather  g  lods  with  novel 
gadgets,  such  as  a  bilhuinder  with 
a  zi])per  fastener,  lielji  to  louiid  the 
supplv  of  gifts  for  men.  1-eather 
writing  cases  are  another  gift  item 
which  can  be  shown  in  stationery 
deiiartments  and  special  liooths. 

Zipper  "dressing  cases  or  toilet 
cases,  for  men  and  women,  also 
offer  new  features  for  the  sales¬ 
people  to  talk  about.  Docket  size 
tool  kits  in  leatlu'r  cases,  are  another 
good  gift  item  for  men. 

Native  Oafts 

Individuality  of  design  and  warm 
coloring  are  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  American  Indian  and 
Mexican  craftsmen,  'fourists  have 
been  bringing  their  purchases  back 
from  trips  to  the  southwest  foi 
many  seasons  and.  of  late,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  found  it  worth¬ 
while  to  introduce  special  Mexican 
and  Indian  sections,  such  as  La 
Hacienda  Shop  at  Altman's  last 
summer. 


Such  things  as  Me.xican  glass,  iti 
cactii.-^  green,  c  ibalt  blue,  colonial 
bine,  ainethyst  and  amber  colors,  m 
table,  decorative  and  tloral  shapes; 
Mexican  pottery,  handmade  and 
r.aiidglazexl  table,  decorative  and 
lloiai  shapes:  and  .\merican  Indian 
(lenuine  Reservation  Made  Hanil- 
cralts — Navajo  rugs  for  student  s 
rooms,  gift  jewelry,  pottery  and 
basketrv,  await  the  seeker  of  mar¬ 
ketable  products. 

Gloset  Shops 

Cl  iset  Shops  are  one  of  the 
newest  shop  within  a  .shop  develop¬ 
ments  in  department  and  specialty 
stores,  and  they  are  being  given 
good  locations  and  window  space  for 
promotion  in  a  number  of  metropo¬ 
litan  stores. 

'fhe  opi)ortunity  afforded  for  en¬ 
semble  selling,  takes  these  out  of 
the  N'otious  l)ei)artmeut  and  digni¬ 
ties  them  with  a  separate  classifica¬ 
tion. 

( lannent  bags,  laundry,  bags,  sh  le 
bags,  lingerie  envelopes,  men  s  suit 
bags,  shirt  bags;  a  variety  of  han¬ 
gers.  sewing  i)Oxes.  darning  boxes, 
vanity  boxes,  glove,  hat  and  suit 


AUTHENTIC  MEXICAN 

and 

AMERICAN  INDIAN 
HANDCRAFTS 

Inimediale  Delivery 
F.  O.  B.  New  York 

Low  Priees  Still  in  Effeet 
Send  for  llliisirnled  Lists 
LA  FIESTA 

FRED  LEIGHTON’S 
INDIAN  TRADING  POST 

38  W.  8th  St.,  New  York  City 


boxes,  handkerchief  boxes-  -the  list 
of  items  goes  on  and  on.  and  the 
purchaser  can  spend  a>  mitch  .is  her 
— or  his--i)urse  will  permit. 

fhe  jiatterns  and  col  irs  are  varied 
as  well  as  the  items  in  the  ensem- 
liles.  Solid  colors  and  plaids  for 
men.  tloral  and  conwntional  designs 
in  lighter  hues  lor  feminine  ward¬ 
robes. 

(^'abinets  for  shoes,  for  the  guest 
room,  for  the  bathroom,  and  sewing 
cabinets  which  are  selling  rapidly 
now  that  home  dressmaking  is  once 
more  an  important  feminine  acti¬ 
vity.  are  gift  possibilities. 

A  metal  bathroom  seat  and  liam- 
per.  the  seat  strong  enough  for  a 
real  heavyweight,  is  another  new 
item. 

Christmas  cards  that  als  i  serve 
as  tree  ornaments  are  a  novelty 
liri.nght  out  this  season.  Processed 
|:e})per  be*rries  for  wreaths  and  small 
labie  trees  are  another  decorative 
noveitv.  now  being  offered.  Metal 
Xmas' trees  for  the  table,  which  re¬ 
volve  from  the  heat  of  the  candles, 
are  catching  the  imblic  fancy. 

For  the  Children 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  heie  *ill 
the  lines  of  toys  now  on  the  market. 

Juvenile  China  can  be  sold  in  a 
number  of  locations  m  a  stue  on 
a  children's  lloor.  in  the  toy  deiiart- 
ineiit,  the  china  department,  or  in 
gift  sections.  Us  pulling  iiower  is 
so  strong  for  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  that  stores  find  it.  like  .Saturday 
afternoon  programs  for  youngsters 
or  Santa  (.'lau-.  (in  person),  in¬ 
creases  sales  in  other  deiiartmerils 
by  bringing  mothers  into  the  stoic, 
under  the  propulsion  of  youngsters 
,  who  want  to  sec  "Mickey  Mouse 
or  "Winuie-the-Po  h"  depictal  in 
^  their  various  antics  in  the  design  on 
the  (.  hina. 

Another  new  gift  numher  tor 
:  children  is  a  line  of  rubber  blocks. 

New  (iaiiies 


A  highly  interesting  suggestion 
for  tov  buyers  comes  from  Loudon, 
a  simjile  but  exciting  game  "Imii 
which,  to  <|Uote  the  iiKiker.  "has 
Lurope  on  it>  earl"  Priced  for 
([uick  sale,  it  is  being  offered  bv 
several  of  the  New  York  stores. 

Manv  new  and  fascinating  word 
games  can  be  (ilayed  'Vith  a  nc 
offering,  which  consists  of  five  dice 
containing  the  twentv-six  letters  ot 
the  alphabet  an  1  five  stars,  one  oil 
each  dice.  The  words  "how  many 
can  y  m  roll  "  convey  the  basic  idea 
back  of* the  game,  which  is  really 


six  games  m  one. 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


Training  the  Christmas  Extras 

Methods  of  Preparing  New  Salespeople  in  a  Brief  Period 
of  Time  For  Their  Arduous  Holiday  Season  Duties 


By  HELEN  R.  NORTON 
Manager,  Personnel  Group 


The  Question  of  Compensation 

Some  stores  place  new  salespeople 
on  the  payroll  the  day  their  train¬ 
ing  begins.  Others  pay  them  for  the 
time  spent  in  classes,  especially 
when  no  store  work  is  being  done. 
Fifty  cents  a  lesson  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  rate.  One  store  pays  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  a  day  for  three 
five-hour  days  of  preliminary  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  quite  generally  felt  that 
learners  should  be  paid  something 
for  the  time  spent  in  preparation 
and  that  they  should  be  under  no 
personal  expense  in  attending  the 


Again  we  have  with  us  the  same 
old  recurrent  problem  of  train¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  extras,  but 
the  1933  solution  will  be  different 
from  that  of  preceding  years  because 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act.  The 
shorter  working  week,  which  necess¬ 
itates  the  hiring  of  more  people, 
means  also  less  time  for  training 
them, — yet  the  same  need  for  train¬ 
ing  exists  and  the  buying  public  will 
expect  no  less  intelligent  service  in 
1933  under  the  Code  than  in  1932 
without  it. 

System  Training 

Instruction  in  the  handling  of 
saleschecks  and  other  forms  will 
generally  be  given  in  advance  of 
regular  employment,  as  has  been 
done  to  an  increasing  extent  for  a 
number  of  years.  One  or  more 
lessons  on  the  fundamentals  of  sales¬ 
manship  and  service,  reduced  to  sim¬ 
plest  terms,  will  be  included  at  this 
time  by  most  of  those  who  adopt 
the  plan  of  advance  training. 

One  store  whose  preliminary 
training  comprises  five  lessons,  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  schedule: 

System — 

First  Day  10;30A.M. 

2:30  P.M. 
Second  Day  9:30  A.M. 

4KX)P.M. 
Third  Day  9:30  A.M. 

Salesmanship  and  Service 
Fourth  Day  9 :30  A.M. 

All  classroom  instruction  in  sys¬ 
tem  and  service  will,  of  course,  be 
reviewed  and  reinforced  by  training 
and  section  supervisors.  This  may 
be  done  in  department  meetings  or 
through  individual  coaching. 

Members  of  these  classes  are  as¬ 
signed  to  their  sections  the  second 
day  and  begin  learning  stock  loca¬ 
tion  and  departmental  practice  at 
that  time.  They  may  sell  when 
others  are  busy,  but  are  allowed  to 
make  out  no  saleschecks  until  the 
training  is  completed. 


'chandise  and  points  on  suggestion 
selling  and  stock  work.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  used  by  the  buyer,  sponsor 
or  training  representative  as  a  text 
in  teaching  new  salespeople.  The 
lessons  are  reviewed  by  means  of  a 
simple  written  test.  Eventually  the 
instruction  sheets  are  turned  over  to 
the  salesperson  for  reference.  Here 
is  the  information  compiled  for  the 
Neckwear  department: 

NECKWEAR 

I.  Scarfs 

Classification  1  (Silk  scarfs  and 
scarf  sets) 

Classification  2  (Wool  Scarfs) 

II.  Stock  Arrangement 

Scarfs  are  arranged  in  drawers 
first  by  color,  then  price,  then 
style 

Colors  are  kept  in  horizontal  rows 
Prices  run  in  perpendicular  rows 
Merchandise  kept  in  cases  is 
arranged  only  according  to  price. 
Each  price  line  has  one  shelf. 

III.  Types 

A.  By  Shape 

1.  Chanel  (plain  or  fringed) 

2.  Double 

3.  Ascot 

4.  Tubular 

5.  Novelties 

6.  Three  cornered 


Merchandise  Information 

How  to  supply  new  recruits  with 
the  merchandise  information  which 
is  the  breath  of  their  nostrils  is  the 
most  perplexing  of  the  training 
problems.  No  new  salesperson  can 
be  expected  to  acquire  a  detailed 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  any  line 
in  the  limited  learning  period  which 
must  suffice  for  Christmas  extras. 
But  unless  she  is  well  enough  in¬ 
formed  to  answer  the  questions 
asked  by  most  customers,  how  can 
her  daily  sales  record  tell  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  story? 

One  training  department  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  instruction  sheets 
giving  in  abridged  form  important 
facts  about  specific  lines  of  mer- 


Boats  and 
wheeled  toys 
can  be  tried  out 
in  this  toy  de¬ 
department. 


Personnel  Problems 


nd  Practices 


Use  This  Form  to  Request 
Merchandise  from  the 
Stock  Rooms 

Name  of  Item  . 

Description :  . 


Stock  SOLD  OUT 
Stock  VERY  LOW.  .. 
Hand  this  to  your  Section  Manager 

Date  . 

YOUR  Salesnumber  . 

Your  signature  . 


Excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  use  of  this  form  which 
salespeople  fill  out  when  stock  is 
running  low. 

B.  By  workmanship 

1.  Hand  painted 

2.  Printed 

3.  Tailored 

4.  Novelties 

IV.  Materials  Used 

Velvet  (plain  and  printed) 

Satin 

Cire  satin  (Cire  is  French  word 
meaning  waxy,  shiny.  Cire  re¬ 
fers  to  the  finish  on  the  material. 
Scarfs  are  made  of  rayon  with 
Cire  finish) 

Silk  crepe 
Chiffon 

Pique  (cotton) 

Wool  (woven,  knitted,  crocheted) 
Boucle  (French  word  meaning 
knotted  thread) 

Rabbits’  Wool  (wool  with  soft 
straight  rabbits  hair  filler) 

Ostrich  wool  (wool  with  curly 
ostrich  feathers) 

Iceland  wool  (very  soft,  generally 
woven  loosely) 

Corduroy 
Rayon  crepe 

V.  Selling  Points 

1.  Color — usually  customers  buy  a 
scarf  to  wear  with  one  costume 
and  want  to  match  a  color  or 
get  a  contrasting  color.  Descrip¬ 
tive  words  for  color  are:  Con¬ 
trast,  match,  vivid,  gay,  warm, 
striking,  becoming. 


!.  Style — the  style  of  scarf  deter¬ 
mines  to  a  certain  extent  the 
type  of  costume  with  which  it 
can  be  used.  For  instance.  Ascot 
scarfs  are  more  appropriate  with 
suits  and  tailored  dresses.  Des¬ 
criptive  words  for  style  are : 
Tailored,  dressy,  popular,  youth¬ 
ful,  distinctive,  individual,  un¬ 
usual,  fashionable,  in  vogue. 

}.  Material — the  material  of  a 
scarf  usually  limits  its  wear  to 
certain  occasions.  For  example, 
a  wool  scarf — for  street  and 
sportswear ;  velvet  scarf — for 
afternoon  and  often  evening ; 
chiffon  scarf — for  evening 
(some  people  use  chiffon  for 
afternoon  and  evening). 

Descriptive  words  for  ma¬ 
terial  are:  sheer,  durable,  prac¬ 
tical,  serviceable,  different, 
warm,  soft,  rough,  smooth, 
shiny. 

4.  Quality 

a.  Material  (often  imported) 

b.  Hand  finish 

(1)  Crochet 

(2)  Fringe 

(3)  Hand  rolled 

(4)  Hand  painted 

(5)  Hand  tailored 

5.  Laundering — We  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  our  scarfs  to  wash  but 
many  scarfs  do  wash  satisfac¬ 
torily  if  extreme  care  is  taken 
in  laundering.  Use  lukewarm 
water  and  pure  soap  suds.  They 
should  be  rolled  in  a  Turkish 
towel  to  dry.  Always  advise  dry- 
cleaning — not  washing.  Hand 
painted  may  never  be  laundered. 

6.  How  to  Tie  Scarfs — Learn 
methods  to  tie:  French  knot 
(tie  silk  scarfs).  Ascot  with  one 
end  over  the  shoulder  (especi¬ 
ally  with  the  large  velvet  and 
corduroy). 

All  of  these  selling  points  de¬ 
pend  a  great  deal  on  the  style 
consciousness  of  the  customer. 
Should  a  customer  desire  a 
chiffon  scarf  for  a  football  game 
that  is  her  wish — ^but  you  should 
suggest  a  scarf  that  is  warmer 
and  more  appropriate  for  sperts 
wear. 

7.  Prices  range  from  $.65  to  $15.- 
95.  When  a  customer  asks  to  see 
scarfs — show  her  your  middle 
price  line  first  to  determine  how 
she  reacts  to  this  price.  Never 
show  your  lowest  priced  scarf 
first. 

VI.  Displaying  Merchandise 

Never  show  more  than  two  or 

three  scarfs  at  a  time.  As  you  bring 


out  additional  scarfs  put  away  the 
ones  the  customer  does  not  app)ear 
to  l)e  interested  in.  Too  many  styles 
and  colors  shown  at  a  time  will  only 
make  your  selling  job  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  due  to  the  confusion  you 
arouse  in  the  customer’s  mind. 

Suggest  that  your  customer  try 
on  the  scarf.  Take  her  to  a  mirror 
and  tie  the  scarf  prop)erly  for  her. 
Op>en  every  scarf  so  your  customer 
may  see  the  design.  Hold  it  up  so 
that  the  colors  and  design  app)ear  to 
Ijest  advantage.  Try  scarf  on  so 
customer  may  get  effect  of  the  scarf 
on  someone  else. 

VII.  Miscellaneous  Merchandise 
Information 

Rodier  fabrics — impjorted  from 
French  fabric  designer  by  name  of 
Rodier  famous  over  many  years  for 
their  Ijeautiful  texture  in  fabrics 
and  exquisite  designs. 

VIII.  Suggestion  Selling 

1.  Large  clips  and  pins  to  fasten 
scarfs  are  most  popular  this 
season.  Always  suggest  that 
your  customer  go  to  the  Jewelry 
Department  to  see  these  pins. 

2.  If  a  customer  buys  a  tailored 
scarf,  it  is  altogether  possible 
that  she  would  interested  in 


Table  Merchandise  Informa¬ 
tion  Card 

Dept.  No . 

Dept.  Phone  Ext . 

Booth  . 

Table  . 

Date  . 

ARTICLE 

PRICE 

MATERIAL 

SIZES 

COLORS 

SPECIAL  SELLING  POINTS 
Signed  . 


Training  representatives  help  new 
salespeople  fill  out  these  cards  for 
special  items.  Salespeople  learn  how 
to  study  merchandise  by  looking  for 
selling  points.  The  notations  help  to 
fix  the  points  in  mind. 
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Personnel  Problems 


and  Practices 


D.  Cameras  and  Kodaks 

(Ask  Sponsor) 

1.  Learn — 

a.  Sizes 

127— Ifi  X  2«4 
120— 2)4x3H 
116—2^x4)4 
118—3)4x4)4 
130-2?4x4% 
122—3)4  X  5)4 

b.  Kinds 

Movie 

Panchromatic 

Supersensitive 

c.  Types  of  Lens 

d.  Types  of  Shutter 

e.  Makes  of  Films 

Eastman 

Zeiss 

Agfa 

E.  Artists’  Materials 


F.  Prices  {Cont.) 

Record  the  “Markdown” 
on  pink  form  provided. 
Turn  in  each  night  with 
yellow  closing  slip.  Ex¬ 
ample — When  a  dozen 
and  a  half  5  cent  cards 
are  sold  mark  1)4  on  slip 
in  “60  to  SO  cents”  space. 

G.  Cautions 

1.  Never  display  goods 
without  price  tags. 

2.  Remove  imi^rfect  mer¬ 
chandise  immediately, 
from  case  or  stock 
drawers. 

3.  Replace  goods  taken 
from  case  or  stock 
drawers  as  soon  as  you 
have  finished  displaying 
it. 

I  4.  Give  merchandise  with 
salescheck  to  cashier  be- 


Stationery 
Department  44 

Mdse.  Mgr.  . . .  Mr.  Drake 

Buyer  .  Miss  Edwards 

Head  of  Stock  .  Miss  Jones 

Merchandise  in  .the 
Department 

Artist’s  Supplies 
Book  Ends 
Clocks 

Dennison  Novelties 
Desk  Sets 
Diaries 

Engraving  and  Printing 
Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sets 

Fountain  Pen  Desk  Sets 
Gift  Boxes 
Greeting  Cards 
Kodak  &  Camera  Supplies 
Moving  Picture  Cameras 
Moving  Picture  Camera 
Supplies 
Office  Supplies 
Playing  Cards 
Stationery 
Typewriters 


A.  Stationery 

1.  Color,  name  type  of  bor¬ 
der  and  stock  number  are 
printed  on  outside  of 
box. 

2.  Quantity  of  paper  and 
envelopes  is  printed  on 
bottom  of  box. 

“Quire”  means  24  sheets 
and  24  envelopes. 

3.  Close  lid  before  removing 
box  from  case. 

4.  Sell  boxes  from  display 
case  first  unless  other¬ 
wise  requested  by  custo- 
tomer. 

B.  Cards 

1.  Sell  only  the  envelope 
which  corresponds  to  the 
card. 

2.  No  extra  envelopes  are 
to  be  sold  or  given  to 
customer. 

C.  Clocks 

1.  Inquire  of  sponsor  to  de¬ 
termine — 

a.  Chime  Clocks 

b.  Striking  Clocks 

c.  Eight  Day  Clocks 

d.  One  Day  Clocks 

e.  Alarms  (where  to  turn 
off) 

2.  Learn  leading  manufac¬ 
turers’  names. 

3.  Learn  kinds  of  wood  or 
materials  used  in  manu¬ 
facture. 

4.  Be  familiar  with  type  of 
movement — 

a.  Lever 

I  b.  Pendulum 

1  c.  Jeweled 


1.  Mechanical  Drawing  Sup¬ 
plies 

2.  Free  Hand  Drawing 
Supplies 

a.  Paints — o  i  1 ,  water 
Colors 

b.  Pastels 

c.  Temperas 

d.  Pencils  and  Papers 

F.  Prices 

1.  When  cards,  seals,  tags 
or  twine  are  sold  by 
dozen  “markdown”  must 
be  taken.  Example — 

Cards  at  5  cents  each  are 
sold  for  SO  cents  a  dozen. 
“Markdown”  is  given  on 
a  halfdozen  when  more 
than  a  dozen  are  pur¬ 
chased.  (Given  on  18  but 
not  on  6). 


lore  giving  to  customer. 

5.  Merchandise  cannot  be 
exchanged  without  dept, 
manager’s  signature. 

6.  Seals  on  playing  cards 
must  not  be  broken. 

7.  Fountain  pens  are  not  to 
be  filled  to  try  the  point. 

8.  Be  sure  key  is  with  each 
diary. 

9.  Use  art  gum,  only  on 
stationery  boxes  and 
paper  to  remove  dirt 
and  fingerprints. 

10.  Instruct  inspectors  al¬ 
ways  to  wrap  “send 
orders”  with  corrugated 
paper. 

11.  Never  leave  the  depart¬ 
ment  without  notifying 
the  sponsor. 


These  simple  folders  were  originally  intended  for  use  of  Christmas  salespeople  only,  but  they 
proved  so  helpful  that  all  departments  have  them  nozv  and  new  salespeople  throughout  the  year  use 

them  as  a  sort  of  primer. 


another  type  scarf — such  as  a 
dressy  velvet  scarf. 

3.  Scarf  sets  make  exceptionally 
nice  gifts.  They  are  good  items 
to  use  for  suggestion  selling. 

IX.  Stock  Work 

All  scarfs  are  shown  from  coun¬ 
ter  displays  or  small  drawers.  Any 
merchandise  without  a  price  tag 
must  be  put  in  drawer  for  “un¬ 
marked  merchandise”.  Never  sell 
a  scarf  without  a  price  tag.  All 
damaged  or  soiled  scarfs  have 
yellow  “As  Is”  tickets.  If  you  find 
a  scarf  that  is  soiled  or  damaged 
place  it  in  the  “Damaged”  drawer. 

Throughout  the  day  it  is  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  fold  scarfs  and  keep 
counters  neat  whether  the  stock  is 
yours  or  that  of  some  other  sales¬ 
person  in  the  department.  Always 
put  away  scarfs  you  take  out  of  the 


drawers  as  soon  as  you  are  through 
showing  them  to  customers.  Con¬ 
tinual  folding  of  scarfs  will  make 
your  selling  job  much  easier. 

X.  Printed  Helps 

List  on  yellow  “Lost  Sales”  re¬ 
cord  any  requests  for  merchandise 
that  we  do  not  have  in  stock.  If 
you  cannot  substitute  merchandise 
from  stock,  notify  the  Department 
Manager  or  Assistant  who  will  try 
to  get  the  merchandise  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

New  salespeople  in  another  store 
are  given  basic  information  in  a 
form  even  more  simple  and  con¬ 
densed.  A  sheet  of  typewriter 
paper  is  folded  twice  across  the 
width,  forming  three  pages 
inches  long  by  inches  wide. 
the  outside,  or  title  page,  appear  cer¬ 
tain  facts  concerning  a  given  depart¬ 


ment.  The  stationery  department 
folder  is  shown  on  this  page. 

The  Toy  Department 

The  toy  department  is  the  major 
Christmas  problem  because  of  its 
sudden  and  spectacular  expansion. 
One  of  the  smallest  of  departmental 
salesforces  almost  overnight  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  largest.  A  vast 
number  of  items  is  assembled.  Of¬ 
ten  the  system  presents  peculiar  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Although  many  extras 
from  past  seasons  return  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  there  are  always  new 
workers  to  be  made  into  efficient 
members  of  the  organization  and 
this  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Normally,  quiet  and  leisurely,  with 
seldom  more  than  a  customer  or  two 
in  sight, — the  toy  department  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season  is  changed 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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D  is  play 


”Ad-Windows” 


Speak  For  Christmas  Displays 

By  JACK  T.  CHORD 

Editor,  Display  World,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

- • - 


WHILE  it  is  still  many  weeks 
before  Christmas,  the  time  for 
actual  consideration  of  Christ¬ 
mas  displays  has  arrived.  Christmas 
displays  are  always  a  problem.  It 
is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  something  new,  but  with  the 
many  splendid  ideas  for  smart  back¬ 
grounds  available  in  the  newspaper 
advertisements  of  last  year,  why 
worry  about  the  design  of  your  dis¬ 
plays?  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
find  a  display  that  will  “fit  your  dis¬ 
play  budget,”  and  then  start  con¬ 
struction  work. 

We  believe  we  have  such  a  dis¬ 
play  in  this  J.  W.  Robinson  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
newspaper  advertisement.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  several  weeks 
before  Christmas,  and  for  a  smart, 
modern,  simple  Christmas  display 
background,  we  believe  it  to  be 
superb. 

A  Display  of  Art  Objects 

The  background  design,  as  we 
have  adapted  it  for  our  display,  sug¬ 
gests  several  methods  of  merchan¬ 
dise  display.  The  advertisement 
merchandises  just  “Objects  of  Art,” 
and  while  our  display  can  be  adapted 
ve^  easily  for  a  display  of  art 
objects,  still,  we  must  consider  other 
lines  of  goods  also— lines  of  goods 
requiring  more  display  space  for 
proper  presentation  than  small  art 
objects.  We  have  considered  the 
problem  of  adequate  display  space 
from  two  different  angles ;  we  want 
our  readers  to  give  the  problem  of 
display  space  the* 'Same  considera¬ 
tion.  The  problems  follow : 

Our  first  consideration  of  space 
is,  “space  for  bulky  merchandise.” 
In  speaking  of  bulky  merchandise, 
we  are  referring  to  goods  like  ready- 
to-wear,  clothing,  furniture,  trunks, 
linens,  and  such  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  when  opened  up  for  dis¬ 
play  or  displayed  over  fixtures  re- 
uire  considerable  window  space.  We 


appreciate  that  items  like  linens, 
bedspreads,  blankets,  and  even  cer¬ 
tain  items  of  ready-to-wear  and 
clothing,  when  packed  in  gift  boxes 
can  be  displayed  in  comparatively 
small  areas.  With  a  display  of  bulky 
merchandise,  the  window  back¬ 
ground  must  be  so  arranged  that  con¬ 
siderable  space  will  be  left  in  front 
of  the  actual  background  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  goods.  Such  an  arrange- 


The  J.  W.  Robinson  Co. 
adi’ertiscmcnt  is  illustrated 
here.  The  reader  mil  have 
no  trouble  foUmving  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  “Ad-lVin- 
dow”  background. 


inent  can  only  be  made  when  the 
background  appears  as  far  back  in 
the  window  as  is  possible. 

Our  second  consideration  of  space 
is,  “space  for  small  merchandise.” 
In  speaking  of  small  merchandise, 
we  are  referring  to  goods  like  art 
objects,  certain  toys,  accessories  of 
all  descriptions,  certain  lines  of 
luggage,  china,  silver,  glassware, 
books,  etc.  These  items,  in  Christ¬ 
mas  displays,  are  usually  “lost.” 
The  displayman  does  not  take  their 
size  into  consideration,  and  when 
gift  displays  are  merchandised  and 
these  items  are  placed  at  random 
throughout  the  window,  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  many  items  is  completely 
lost.  Every  displayman  appreciates 
the  value  of  presentation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  eye-level ;  therefore,  the 
only  solution  possible  in  the  case  of 
displays  of  small  items  is  to  so 
arrange  the  background  that  these 
items  are  presented  as  close  to  the 
window  as  is  possible. 

The  Floor  Plan 

The  solution  of  our  first  problem 
is  presented  in  the  drawing  of  the 
floor  plan  of  the  window  as  pre¬ 
sented  both  under  the  actual  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  window  display  and  at  the 
top  of  the  two  small  fixture  set-up 
drawings.  In  this  display  we  present 
the  window  background  at  the  back 
of  the  window  where  it  occupies  as 
little  space  as  possible.  The  design 
of  the  background  calls  for  a  nar¬ 
row  shelf  which  runs  around  the 
entire  window ;  the  shelf  in  this  dis¬ 
play  would  be  about  9  or  12  inches 
wide  and  about  18  or  24  inches  high 
— size  depending  upon  the  actual  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  window ;  a  deep 
window  can' well  afford  to  devote  at 
least  12  inches  of  additional  space 
for  a  display  shelf,  while  a  low  win¬ 
dow  can  use  a  shelf  that  is  at  least 
24  inches  high.  It  is  on  this  shelf 
that  small  items  of  accessories  will 
be  displayed. 

The  solution  of  our  seco'nd  prob- 
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Display 


The  group  of  fire  sketches  shozvn 
here  show  the  development  of  the 
J.  IV.  Robinson  Co.  “Ad-Win- 
dow”  background.  We  show  the 
elevation  of  the  actual  .window 
display  as  it  would  appear  in¬ 
stalled;  the  floor  plan  of  the 
display,  and  the  side  elevation  of 
the  display.  We  also  suggest  a 
display  set-up  for  small  gift 
items. 


lem  is  presented  in  the  drawing  of 
the  set-up  shown  immediately  under 
the  first,  small  set-up  sketch.  In  this 
display  we  suggest  the  development 
of  the  actual  window  background  in 
the  approximate  center  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  with  shelves  arranged  on  the 
window  background  for  the  display 
of  small  gift  items.  With  such  an 
arrangement  of  display  space,  small 
gift  items  would  have  feature  dis¬ 
play  presentation.  How  much 
smarter  and  easier  it  is  to  so  dis¬ 
play  and  feature  small  gift  items. 
As  the  center  display  space  extends 
to  the  window  background,  the  dis- 
playman  would  use  that  space  in 
which  to  feature  the  larger  of  the 
gift  items. 

A  Unified  Plan  for  Windows 
Across  the  Entire  Front 

Continuity  must  be  maintained 
throughout  the  "store  front,  and  as 
our  Christmas  background  suggest¬ 
ion  calls  for  two  different  type  back¬ 
grounds,  we  suggest  that  your  front 
be  arranged  as  follows :  ’  Divide  your 
windows  into  groups  with  certain 
windows  being  devoted  to  displays 
of  small  gift  items  and  other  win¬ 
dows  displaying  bulky  merchandise. 
Your  backgrounds  can  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  present  a  balanced 
front. 

The  displayman  can  develop  a 
very  interesting  and  modern  back¬ 
ground  by  building  the  Christmas 
tree  effect  in  heavy  relief,  with  the 
top  of  the  trees  protruding  about 
one-half  or  one  inch  from  the  back¬ 
ground  proper,  the  bottom  of  the 
trees  protruding  one  or  more  inches. 
The  depth  of  the  circles  will  be  gov¬ 


erned  by  the  depth  of  the  window. 

Modern  color  schemes  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  using  any  of  the  following 
color  schemes.  The  background 
can  be  painted  silver,  with  the 
Christmas  trees  in  green  and  red. 
Or,  the  background  can  be  pointed  a 


Ar  the  luncheon  of  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  Boston  Retail 
Trade  Board,  P.  A.  O’Connell, 
V'ice- President  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  and  President  of  E.  T. 
Slattery  Company,  was  presented 
■with  a  bronze  profile  of  himself,  the 


deep  blue,  with  the  Christmas  tree 
and  other  decorative  effects  in  silver, 
gold,  red,  and  green.  Another  color 
scheme  would  be  to  paint  the  back¬ 
ground  red  or  green,  with  the  decor¬ 
ative  effects  in  silver,  gold,  and 
white. 


gift  of  a  group  of  friends  as  an 
expression  of  their  personal  regard 
and  appreciation  of  his  many  puhlic 
spirited  works. 

Richard  Mitton,  President  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Board  and  of  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  in  making  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  said  in  part:  “Some  time 
ago  a  group  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
many  friends  undertook  to  make  a 
lasting  memento  of  their  affection¬ 
ate  regard  and  appreciation  of  the 
great  good  he  has  done  as  a  leader 
in  the  business  of  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing.  They  engaged  a  prominent 
sculptor  of  our  city,  Pio  C.  DeLuca, 
to  perpetuate  in  bronze  the  portrait 
of  the  man  as  they  know  him.  They 
have  given  to  us,  the  Board  to  which 
Mr.  O’Connell  has  made  such  an 
outstanding  contribution,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  the  presentation.” 

Hugh  D.  Butler,  New  England 
Director  of  the  N.  R.  A.  spoke  in 
most  appreciative  terms  of  the  help 
which  Mr.  O’Connell,  as  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Recovery 
Board,  is  giving  in  forwarding  the 
N.  R.  A.  pre^ram  in  Boston  and 
throughout  the  state. 


Bronze  Portrait  Presented  to  P.  A.  O’Connell 
in  Recognition  of  His  Services 
to  the  Community 
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WILLIAM  OPENHYM  &  SONS 

SELLING  AGENTS:  110  WEST  39™  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

M.  B.. Albert,  Boston,  Maas.  «  Lee  Heiman,  Chicago,  IIL  •  A.C.  Bncttner  A  Q.  A.  Ebannea,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Clayburgh  Broa^  Inc., San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles, CaL;  Seattle,  Washington  •  Arthur  M.Lindheini.CleTeland,0. 
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This  Trend 

Toward 

Elegance- 


IT  is  surprising  how  the  old  fashioned  word 
■elegance  has  crept  back  into  our  vocabularies, 
and  we  use  it  unconsciously  as  we  describe  the 
new  in  the  mode.  A  few  years  ago  the  words 
chic,  and  smart,  were  on  the  tip  of  everyone’s 
tongue,  but  that  was  in  the  day  when  fashions 
tended  to  the  commonplace,  artistically  beautiful 
things  were  not  so  plentiful,  and  people  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  bargains,  or  at  least  bargain 
prices.  But  times  are  changing  and  we  are  auto¬ 
matically  falling  in  step,  and  thinking  in  harmony. 
Fashions  now  are  tending  toward  the  di.stinctive 
and  the  individual,  fundamentally  fine  things  are 
increasing,  and  people  once  more  are  beginning 
to  ask  alxjut  and  think  about  the  quality  and  the 
service  of  the  fashions.  It  is  a  healthful  sign. 

Tired  of  shoddiness,  and  tired  of  bargains  that 
really  are  no  bargains  in  the  majority  of  cases 
.  .  .  that’s  what  women  are  writing  to  tell  us, 
and  that’s  what  women  are  saying  on  every  side. 
And  because  they  are  tired  of  the  nondescript, 
they  welcome  an  opportunity  once  again  to  see 
the  lovely  things,  and  they  will  buy  them  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  bargains,  just  as  often  as  they  can 
afford  them. 

Fine  fabrics  that  have  come  from  the  hands  and 
the  brains  of  American  designers,  reflecting  the 
Ijeauty  that  was  evident  in  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  These  are  temptation  to  a  woman,  as 
much  as  fine  laces  and  precious  furs.  Beautiful 
woollens,  rich  velvets,  luxurious  silks,  again  are 
becoming  familiar,  and  they  are  too  alluring  for 
a  woman  to  pass  by  for  the  commonplace,  if  she 
can  possibly  own  the  more  interesting  ones.  The 
trend  toward  elegant  fabrics  is  far  advanced. 

Tired  of  junk,  and  baubles,  and  cheap  trinkets 
.  .  .  that’s  what  women  are  saying  when  they 
explain  why  they  have  not  been  wearing  jewelry 
and  scarfs  and  flowers  in  the  last  season.  Alibis 
of  long  sleeves  and  high  necks  were  accepted  for 
a  while,  but  now  behold!  higher  necks,  and  wrist 
length  sleeves,  and  withall,  bracelets  selling  better 
than  ever,  and  pins,  and  clips,  and  chains,  and 
scarfs  and  flowers,  that  vie  with  the  high  collars 
for  attention.  So  what?  These  are  heeding  the 
trend  toward  elegance. 

Gold  jewelry  of  American  inspiration  .  .  .  it’s 
impressive,  and  more  artistic.  Semi-precious 
stones,  they  are  a  trifle  more  expensive  than  what 
we  have  been  wearing  for  the  past  few  years, 
but  they  have  an  air ;  gloves  of  velvet,  and  scarfs 
of  fine  woollens  that  snuggle  about  the  neck,  or 
tie  in  a  bow  and  dangle  nonchalant  ends ;  flowers 
that  cluster  close  to  the  throat,  made  of  luscious 
looking  fabrics;  regal  lames,  and  metal  cloths, 
and  laces  and  fur  trims  ...  all  these  things 
tempt  the  customer  Ijeyond  resistance,  and  she 
will  buy  because  they  are  the  things  she  has  been 
wanting,  but  has  not  been  able  to  find. 

This  trend  toward  elegance  has  fulfilled  the 
feminine  desire.  It  should  be  the  answer  to  the 
merchant’s  prayer. 


'OyiJU^ 
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Bows  and  Buckles,  Belts  and  Buttons 
in  Approved  Victorian  Manner 


The  bow  under  the  chin 
in  soft  satin  with  flowing 
ends  is  a  development  ^ 
of  the  pussy  cat  bow 
of  last  season, 
which  in  contrast¬ 
ing  colors  and  fab-'  i 
rics  gives  a  gay  and  ^ 
frivolous  note  to  a  ^ 
costume,  sometimes 
severe  in 


tailoring. 

Often  the  bow  is 

pushed  around  to  ‘ 

the  back  of  the 

neck,  in  keeping 

with  the  trend 

toward  back  trim- 

mings,  a  n  d  i  t 

wouldn’t  be  surprising  to  see  a  great 
many  details  carry  on  behind  a  lady’s 
back  this  winter. 


Gray  ribbed  wool  two  piece  dress  with  leather  belt  and 
cartridge  buttons  from  Frank  McCormack,  Inc.,  Hat 
from  Valley  Hats,  Stitched  kid  oxfords  from  Schwarts 
&  Benjamin. 
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Via 

Transatlantic 


The  Very  Fashionable  Blouse 

THERE’S  reason  enough  to  buy  a  suit  this  season  be¬ 
cause  of  the  elegance  in  fabric  and  furs,  just  as  tho 
another  lure  were  needed,  along  come  blouses  with  be¬ 
witching  collars  and  sleeves,  and  divine  colors.  And  if 
anyone  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  blouse  is  just  a  front 
and  a  pair  of  sleeves,  then  she  has  not  considered  too 
seriously  the  charm  of  the  new  winter  models. 


Telephone 

MARIA  GUY  has  done  some 
startling  things  with  the  beret, 
giving  it  a  swashbuckling  yank 
at  the  front,  not  unlike  that 
which  Da  Vinci  affected.  And 
Talbot  is  again  favoring  the 
tri  corner  silhouette,  even  doing 
it  on  brimmed  models. 

• 

THE  WIDE  acceptance  of  the 
blouse  in  Paris  prompts  Vionnet 
to  cut  the  separate  skirt  about 
three  inches  higher.  Frequent¬ 
ly  a  very  narrow  belt  in  bright 
color  matching  the  blouse, 
marks  the  normal  waistline. 
It  is  a  distinguished  costume 
effect. 

• 

VELVET  COATS,  many  full 
length,  and  accented  with  vivid 
scarfs  tucked  in  at  the  collar¬ 
less  neckline  are  sponsored  by 
Bruyere  for  her  smart  clients 
who  have  gone  to  the  south  of 
France.  Discreet  nervures  and 
stitchings  indicate  the  fine 
workmanship. 

• 

THE  SPIRIT  of  the  militaire 
which  was  felt  in  the  Lyolene 
inspirations  of  several  seasons 
ago,  again  is  evident  in  Paris 
in  the  belted  brown  suede, 
shorter-than-hip-length  jacket, 
with  four  front  pockets.  The 
shade  resembles  khaki. 

• 

REBOUX  reclaims  the  elegance 
of  the  nineties  with  black 
paillettes  glittering  magnifi¬ 
cently  in  tiny  shoulder  capes 
and  a  diminutive  shiny  dinner 
hat  to  match. 

• 

SCHIAPARELLI  has  added  to 
the  distinctive  monogrammed 
fabrics  of  the  couturiers.  She 
now  has  a  silk  and  wool  with 
her  name  in  Chinese  characters. 
Chanel’s  double  C  is  still  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  P  of  Patou 
and  V  of  Vionnet  reappear 
from  season  to  season  in  their 
new  fabric  designs. 

• 

TIE  EFFECTS  continue  to  be 
reported  from  Paris,  and  Vera 
Borea  has  a  suit  which  employs 
a  narrow  band  of  fur  under 
the  collar,  that  crosses  under 
the  chin  and  is  pulled  thru  two 
large  button  holes  to  hold  the 
jacket  together. 


The  dressy  blouse,  a  really  feminine  flattery,  is  back, 
and  soft  mysterious  velvets,  regal  stiff  silks,  less  expen¬ 
sive  velveteens,  and  glistening  metals  contribute  to  the 
confusion  in  beauty,  and  leave  a  customer  bewildered  as 
to  “what  to  buy.”  The  overblouse  and  the  tunic  are  ex¬ 
tremely  smart  and  have  done  much  to  regain  a  place  of 
importance  for  fine  fabrics  in  blouses. 

High  collars,  often  with  a  scarf  that  ties  in  a  bow  or 
twists  and  turns  in  trick  manner,  are  far  more  important 
than  low  necks.  There  is  a  back  flung  tendency  in  the 
blouses  too,  and  the  sailor  and  Capuchin  collars  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  registered  along  with  the  mandarin  which  fre¬ 
quently  ties  with  a  little  cord  or  a  vivid  velvet  bow.  The 
flower  neckline,  or  lily-cup  line  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
a  distinguished  choice  for  velvet  and  satin,  because  the 
throat  and  head  look  just  as  though  they  were  rising  out 
of  a  flower.  Interesting  derivations  of  the  drawstring 
neckline  are  in  many  new  blouses. 

Sheves  are  being  manipulated  in  the  new  blouses  with 
interesting  cap  and  armorial  treatments,  or  little  turned 
up  tucks  that  give  the  shepherdess  shoulder  line  typical 
of  the  new  Augustabemard  influence.  But  the  tendency 
is  to  a  low  drape,  rather  than  the  high  flying  shoulder 
of  the  summer  season. 

Rust  and  orange  tones,  off-white  instead  of  white,  and 
the  reds,  blues,  and  greens  of  Chinese  brillance  are  love¬ 
liest  in  the  new  fabrics,  and  particularly  when  accented 
with  a  band  of  fur,  a  contrasting  fabric,  or  important 
looking  buttons. 

Blouses  are  here  again  for  the  smart  wardrobe  and  ' 
women  are  going  to  want  lots  of  them — plains,  plaids, 
stripes  and  checks. 

The  Jewelry  Is  Impressive 

Magnificent,  that’s  the  word  for  the  new  jewelry,  and 
now  and  then  someone  is  heard  to  whisper  “mammoth,” 
but  that’s  not  quite  so  expressive,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
indicate  this  Victorian  elegance,  which  is  turning  feminine 
heads.  There  is  gold  for  everyone,  in  the  jewelry  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  smart  stores  these  days,  and  the  wide  arm 
bands  look  like  a  ransom  for  Cleopatra,  but  the  joy  of 
them,  next  to  their  fashion  importance,  is  that  they’re 
really  light  as  a  feather.  Brooches  at  the  necklines,  clips 
for  the  shoulder  lines,  and  bracelets,  forcefully  reiterate 
the  favor  of  gold.  Tortoise  shell  and  amber,  woods  that 
are  called  precious  and  the  faceted  prystal  compositions 
in  very  wide  bracelets,  are  worn  over  the  6  button  gloves 
and  give  a  note  of  color  to  the  increasingly  smart  black 
frock  coming  forth  to  meet  the  autumn  days. 
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Furs  that  Flatter  the  Figure 

Softly  Draped  and  Superbly  Cut 


Brown  nutria  has  reclaimed  its  place  in  fashion, 
this  time  for  sportswear,  and  mink  which  very 
paradoxically  struck  a  volume  note  last  season  is 
most  representative  of  the  fine  brown  cast  in  furs. 


OUTSTANDING. in  the  new  coats  for  winter 
is  the  interest  expressed  in  shoulders.  True 
enough  the  broad  shoulder,  in  the  Schiaparelli 
version  of  cartridges  and  wings  and  fins  and  high 
flying  flares,  has  no  place  in  well  designed  coats 
but  there  is  a  decided  note  of  importance  in  the 
cut  of  the  shoulders  which  one  recognizes  as  the 
broadened  silhouette.  And  tho  some  of  the  very 
smart,  and  very  high  fashion  coats  are  collarless, 
at  least  95  per  cent  have  collars  most  frequently 
of  contrasting  furs,  and  in  these  the  opportunity 
has  not  been  neglected  to  suggest  the  top  heavy 
silhouette  by  manipulation  of  the  collar. 

Sleeves  in  fur  coats  are  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  factors,  especially  since  they  are  so 
vital  in  creating  a  sleek  elegant  silhouette,  or 
causing  one  to  gauche  and  ridiculous. 

THE  softly  smooth  shoulders,  highlight  the 
*  upper  arm  as  a  point  of  importance,  tho  not 
the  dramatic  extreme  of  last  season.  Modified 
and  restrained  draping  between  the  elbow  and  the 
shoulder  is  the  smart  choice.  A  model  from  the 
House  of  Worth  that  is  seen  in  some  of  the  more 
expensive  furs,  introduces  the  luxury  note  in  the 
wide  banded  open  flare  sleeve,  wrappy  and  for¬ 
mal  in  its  suggestion.  But  with  all  this  novelty 
there  is  a  surprising  preference  for  the  regulation 
tailored  sleeve  with  the  slightly  deeper  armhole 
which  slips  easily  over  the  wool  suit,  or  knitted 
frock. 

THE  collar’s  the  thing  of  distinction  and 
'  original  ideas.  Even  the  back  treatment  .  .  . 
that  flung  back  look  which  Paris  cables  about, 
has  not  defied  the  American  designers  of  furs, 
and  the  Capuchin  or  soft  collar  emphasized  at 
Vionnet’s  has  an  air  of  elegance  that  promises 
wide  popularity.  It  is  particularly  graceful  when 
bordered  in  fur,  especially  fox.  The  trend  for 
intricate  scarfs  and  ascots  that  wind  and  twist, 
and  turn  in  under,  has  not  been  overrated,  and 
many  of  the  most  satisfactory  convertible  neck¬ 
lines,  have  an  attached  scarf  that  performs  like 
magic. 

^^RAY  is  a  color  that  the  fashionable  customer 
^^is  going  to  consider  very  seriously  when  she 
buys  her  new  fur  coat,  just  as  she  has  been  re¬ 
garding  it  with  high  favor  for  the  past  six  months. 
Schiaparelli’s  eel  gray  is  a  becoming  cast  in  fur, 
and  there  is  a  group  of  distinguished  dark  grays 
in  Persian,  Kidskin,  and  Muskrat  that  rate  high 
in  the  color  scope. 

D  LACK  of  course  takes  first  place  in  luxury 
^and  in  practical  coats.  Caracul  trimmed  in 
silver  or  sable  is  the  ultimate  of  grandeur.  Alas¬ 
kan  Seal  and  Persian  Lamb  designed  with  a  flair 
for  youth,  add  to  the  count  in  distinguished  black. 


The  smart  length  coat  in  Gray  Kidskin,  with 
hat,  dress,  and  gloves  of  matching  woollen. 
Entire  Ensemble  from  Mishkin  Robins. 
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There's  a  New  Shoe 
Silhouette 


WITH  fashion  defining  the  silhouette  in  terms  of 
natural  form  and  with  the  tendency  to  emphasize 
feminine  curves  without  exaggerating  them,  there’s  a 
warning  “look  to  the  feet,”  and  regard  them  carefully  lest 
they  be  forgotten  in  this  more  graceful  trend.  Shoes  should 
ensemble  with  the  silhouette,  and  there  is  greater  thought 
given  to  designs  that  reiterate  the  elegance  of  the  90’s. 

The  higher  cut  shoe  flatters  the  ankle  and  slenderizes 
the  instep  and  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  in  an  especially 
pleasing  manner.  Seven  eyelets  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
height  these  days,  tho  it  is  extreme  as  compared  with  the 
ubiquitous  oj^era  pump  and  the  two-eyelet  tie.  And  the 
higher  cut  shoe  which  has  been  coming  up  the  fashion 
ladder  for  more  than  two  years  is  here  to  stay  for  several 
seasons  without  question.  Geometrical  cut-outs  in  these 
high  shoes  give  a  feeling  of  lightness  that  is  important. 

Pebbly  and  smooth  leathers  combining  with  suedes  and 
patents  in  unique  detail  are  of  utmost  interest,  and  per¬ 
forations  and  stitchings  have  reached  a  new  high  in  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Patent  leather  for  October  with  the  fur 
trimmed  smart  suit,  and  the  tailored  velvet  dress,  is 
gaining  a  new  interest  among  well  dressed  women,  and 
patent  combined  with  suede  or  woollen  fabrics  has  a 
feminine  contour  that  is  graceful  and  light  in  appearance. 

The  solid  leather  heel,  the  boast  of  the  smart  country 
shoe  for  many  years,  holds  its  place  and  is  especially 
suited  to  the  monk  shoes  and  five  eyelet  oxfords  of  re¬ 
versed  calf,  suede,  the  alligators  and  pebbly  leathers. 

When  Madame  Julienne,  the  French  Bottier,  came  to 
America  a  few  weeks  ago,  smart  women  were  impressed 
with  her  interpretation  of  the  right  shoes  for  formal 
clothes,  and  this  she  stressed  especially  in  multicolors 
...  an  interesting  pump,  looking  almost  like  the  handiwork 
of  a  dressmaker,  composed  of  satin  strips  in  six  bright 
colors. 

And  it  is  equally  interesting  to  note  that  Madame 
Schiaparelli  was  so  impressed  with  the  smart  American 
woman’s  interpretation  of  the  right  shoes  for  informal 
clothes,  and  that  she  showed  models  from  the  American 
Walk-Over  Factory,  in  her  Paris  Salon  in  August.  And 
her  selection  of  the  American  footwear  echoed  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  combinations  of  fine  kids  and 
calfs  and  suedes  and  patents,  cut  high  over  the  instep, 
with  heels  slightly  lower  and  toes  definitely  rounder. 

Fine  Feathers  for  Fine  Hats 

Synthetic  furs,  and  synthetic  fabrics,  and  now  come 
synthetic  feathers  that  almost  defy  detection.  Since  Paris 
acceding  to  the  demand  for  the  glamour  of  the  90’s  res¬ 
urrected  Paradise  trims,  America  has  been  considering 
the  problem  of  what  to  use,  and  now  the  new  off  face  hat, 
and  the  tricomered  dinner  hats  are  in  amazing  feathers 
that  attest  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  copyists  .  .  . 
Antelope,  and  sometimes  it  too  is  marvelously  simulated, 
is  extremely  important,  and  Sigma,  the  new  and  very 
popular  body,  with  the  velvety  pile,  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  used  in  combination  with  its  reverse  of  plain  felt, 
inasmuch  as  it  emphasizes  fabric  combinations  so  success¬ 
fully  repeated  throughout  the  costume. 


Over 

the  Customer’s 

Shoulder 

CAPUCHIN  COLLARS  of  lame 
and  Sailor  collars  of  luxury 
fabrics,  cut  to  wear  on  high 
neck  dresses  are  especially 
glamorous,  and  almost  essential 
to  the  formal  afternoon  dress. 
The  customers  were  buying 
them  in  Altman’s. 


BON  VOYAGE  GIFTS  are  on 
so  many  shopping  lists  these 
days,  that  the  New  Fruit  Soaps 
in  Lord  and  Taylor’s  must  be 
a  helpful  suggestion.  Spark¬ 
ling  in  cellophane,  the  soap  is 
cut  in  sections  and  the  package 
looks  like  the  most  tempting 
giant  grapefruit  or  melon. 

• 

TWO  LITTLE  COW  BELLS 
tinkling  on  a  bracelet  could 
cause  a  lot  of  commotion  in  a 
quiet  corner.  The  bracelet  is 
gold  filigree  in  the  Dolly 
Madison  manner  and  a  gay 
youngster  was  trying  one  on 
in  Franklin  Simon’s. 


THE  BERET,  the  scarf,  the 
waistcoat,  the  gloves,  the  belt 
.  .  .  seems  as  tho  everyone 
of  them  is  determined  to  be 
made  of  velvet.  And  the 
Chanel  PlairF  at  John  Wana- 
maker's  reach  new  heights  of 
perfection  in  colorings. 

THE  GRANDEST  VELVET 
Howers  in  almost  nature-defy¬ 
ing  hues  have  been  clustered 
in  fascinating  little  bunches  to 
wear  close  to  the  throat,  or  a 
bit  farther  down  on  the  blouse 
if  you  fear  being  too  Victorian. 
Macy’s  show  just  how  she 
wears  them  by  displaying  them 
on  really  lovely  hand  painted 
posters. 

o 

VERY  WIDE  and  very  heavy 
looking  tho  mystifyingly  light, 
were  the  divine  colored  brace¬ 
lets  of  translucent  composition, 
a  young  thing  was  buying  at 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  The  violet 
and  moonlight  shades  were 
bewitching. 

• 

FUZZY  WUZZY  is  a  little  hat 
from  France  that  makes  you 
think  of  a  shaggy  top  knot, 
and  then  again  it  reminds  you 
of  those  little  lamp  mats  in 
the  horsehair  parlor.  At  least 
a  half  dozen  tiers  of  fringe 
is  the  feature  of  these  little 
caps  at  Best’s. 
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DISPLAY  SETTINGS  FOR  LATE  FALL 

THE  PLAN  OF  FUNaiONAL  BACKGROUNDS 

Article  No.  6 

By  W.  L  STENSGAARD 


October  and  November  are  peak  months  for  the 
selling  of  fashions  and  home  wares.  Your  win¬ 
dows,  therefore,  will  want  ample  fashion  appeal. 
In  the  first  article  or  two  of  this  series,  we  made  the 
statement  that,  with  this  simple  system,  some  very 
smart  arrangements  could  be  made  and  that  there  need 
be  no  appearance  or  feeling  of 
standardization.  If  you  will  re¬ 
view  the  illustrations  contained  in 
Articles  4,  5,  and  add  to  these  the 
illustrations  in  this  issue,  we  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  agree  that  we  have 
proven  our  point. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  your  own 
windows  treated  with  this  great 
variety  of  arrangements  in  set¬ 
tings  from  the  simple  setup  of 
panels  in  three  widths — heights, 
of  course,  to  suit  your  own  windows.  Ask  yourself  the 
question — “Would  not  this  System  have  given  us  a 
much  greater  variety  of  attractive  settings  than  we  have 
enjoyed  with  our  present  plan?”  Compare  these  with 
other  windows  in  your  city,  and  decide  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  the  plan  has  merit. 

We  have  been  asked  several  questions  about  finishes 
for  these  display  panels.  We  can  answer  this  briefly 


with  one  sentence.  There  is  no  more  limitation  to  the 
finish  of  these  panels  than  there  is  with  any  other  plan 
or  settings  you  might  adopt.  In  other  words,  the  frames 
for  these  panels  can  be  covered  with  coated  fabrics  of 
neutral  shades  or,  as  we  stated  before,  they  may  be 
covered  with  10-ounce  duck  which  can  be  sprayed  with 
lacquers  in  any  shade  you  desire. 
You  may  cover  the  panels  with 
any  wood  veneers  you  may  select 
— whether  it  be  walnut  for  dark 
finish,  or  ash  or  other  selected 
woods  for  light  finishes.  You 
may  use  a  combination  of  smart 
colors.  Review  the  display  set¬ 
tings  in  your  own  town  or  other 
towns  that  you  may  visit,  soon, 
and  imagine  this  System,  that  we 
have  been  discussing,  done  for 
your  store  in  any  finish  that  you  may  select.  Finish, 
therefore,  is  a  matter  for  your  own  personal  decision — 
to  suit,  the  needs  of  your  individual  store.  If  you  have 
dark  windows  or  lots  of  reflection,  you  obviously  will 
want  your  settings  finished  in  the  lighter  tones  and 
shades.  Perhaps  you  might  want  a  combination  of  dark 
and  light  tones  for  your  men’s  wear  windows. 

These  panels,  of  course,  can  be  trimmed  with  metal 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  repetition  con¬ 
cerning  details  of  this  plan,  we  ask  that 
you  refer  hack  to  series  No.  1,  May  issne, 
series  No.  2,  June  issue,  series  No.  3,  July 
issue,  series  No.  4,  August  issue,  and  series 
No.  5,  Septemher  issue  of  “The  Bulletin,” 
before  reading  this — the  sixth  of  the  series. 


Sketch  No.  1 

THE  NOVEMBER  COAT  SALE 

This  setting  arrangement  affords  an  opportunity  to  show 
many  garments — yet,  certain  of  these  can  be  emphasized 
by  this  arrangement.  On  the  platforms  can  be  placed  a 
coat  on  a  form.  In  front  of  each  of  the  end  platforms 
can  be  placed  another  coat  on  a  form.  Other  merchandise 
can,  of  course,  be  draped  on  stands.  Copy  can  be  used  on 
the  background  and  the  center  panel  can  be  devoted  to  a 
poster ;  or,  on  the  platform  can  be  placed  a  coat  on  a  figure 
or  form.  Thus,  the  setting  not  only  elevates  certain  mer¬ 
chandise  thereby  giving  emphasis  to  such  particular  gar¬ 
ments  but  it  forms  a  pleasing  arrangement  designed  especial¬ 
ly  for  a  coat  selling  display  event. 
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Sketch  No.  2 

FOR  MOST  ANY  SALE  EVENT 


strips  to  add  a  touch  of  dignity.  These  strips  can  be 
used  as  uprights  to  hide  the  seams  by  which  you  join 
the  panels  together,  or  they  may  be  used  for  trim 
occasionally  across  the  panels.  They  may  be  of  silver 
appearance,  which  may  be  accomplished  either  with 
cadmium,  nickel,  or  chromium.  For  light  tan  or  brown 
panels,  we  suggest  brass  or  copper  as  a  smart  com¬ 


bination,  especially  for  home  wares  or  men’s  wear 
windows. 

Adding  New  Touches 

The  addition  of  these  touches  of  refinement  can 
easily  be  accomplished  as  you  proceed  with  the  use  of 
the  System.  The  important  part  to  remember  is  that 


Sketch  No.  3 

HOME  ENTERTAINMERNT 
PROMOTION 

The  center  panel  window  effect  is  easily  created 
by  using  strips  over  the  panel  to  indicate  win¬ 
dow  frame-work.  These  can  be  of  cardboard 
or  paper.  Over  this  can  be  hung  a  Venetian 
Blind  and,  of  course,  the  drape  arrangement, 
smartly  created  from  certain  of  your  stock 
merchandise.  In  the  center  of  the  window  set¬ 
ting  could  be  idaced  the  card  table,  with  or 
without  figures.  There  is  ample  space  for  giving 
comments  about  various  home  entertaining 
events  on  the  background.  These  can  ccmform 
with  the  merchandise  shown  in  the  window. 
Small  shelf  arrangements  afford  a  place  for 
the  showing  of  bridge  prizes.  Home  entertain¬ 
ment  is  very  much  in  vogue,  and  any  store  can 
profit  by  promoting  suggestions  suitable  for 
these  events. 


The  setting  permits  the  use  of  a  colorful  poster  of  action 
on  the  center  panel.  Larger  merchandise  can  be  shown  in 
the  center  of  the  window  and  to  the  left.  To  the  right 
we  form  a  shelf  arrangement  with  the  use  of  three  IS  in. 
panels.  Across  the  panels  are  placed  small  brackets  on 
which  shelves  of  the  same  dimension  can  be  used.  This 
would  also  make  a  very  smart  arrangement  for  a  window 
of  toilet  articles.  It  is  also  an  arrangement  with  which 
could  be  shown  small  Christmas  gift  suggestions.  Note  the 
use  of  the  15  in.  curved  panels  which  help  to  add  pleasing 
contour  to  the  setting  and  do  away  with  an  overdose  of 
sharp  angles,  which  have  perhaps  been  a  bit  overdone  in 
many  of  the  modern  settings. 
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Sketch  No.  4 
FASHION  DISPLAY 

With  this  arrangement  we  have  divided  the  window  into 
three  distinct  parts,  affording  the  opportunity  of  showing 
apparel  for  daytime,  afternoon  and  evening — or  dividing 
the  window  into  three  distinct  color  groups.  A  large  fashion 
poster  is  placed  on  the  back  panel  and  this  is  set  back  to 
afford  the  use  of  special  lighting  arrangements  from  behind 
the  setting.  The  two  15  in.  wide  panels  just  in  front  and  to 
each  side  of  the  main  panel  are  treated  with  a  monotone 
<olor  arrangement,  using  a  dark  color  at  the  base  and 
shading  it  in  sections  to  the  top.  This  helps  to  form  an 
interesting  frame  effect  for  the  poster,  or  the  main  section 
.of  the  window.  This  setting  also  brings  the  merchandise 
forward  and  closer  to  the  glass  than  is  the  case  with  other 
settings  we  have  suggested.  It  can  be  used  to  advantage, 
of  course,  for  many  types  of  merchandise,  even  to  the 
grouping  of  small  occasional  furniture. 


Sketch  No.  5 

FINE  SILKS  FOR  GIFT  MAKING 

This  is  one  of  your  advance  Giristmas  promotions.  The 
setting  affords  the  use  of  a  smart  drape  on  the  circular 
platform.  It  also  affords  the  opportunity  of  showing  of 
articles  made  up  from  these  silks  on  the  shelf  arrangements 
and,  of  course,  throughout  the  window.  A  smart  drape  can 
be  created  from  the  front  edge  of  the  divider  frame  shown 
to  the  left  of  the  setting.  This  setting  also  adapts  itself 
to  the  showing  of  luggage  as  Christmas  gift  suggestions. 
The  shelves  can  be  used  for  smaller  objects  of  leather 
travelling  kits,  etc.  Do  not  overlook  the  opportunity  of 
nromoting  your  piece-goods  departments  in  connection  with 
Christmas  gift  making.  This  should  be  done  immediately. 
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Sketch  No.  6 

THANKSGIVING  SALE  OF  LINENS 

We  suggest  a  center  poster  that  will  convey  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  spirit.  Whether  it  be  of  the  early  American  effect, 
or  an  interior  view  of  a  table  setting,  can  be  to  your  own 
liking.  At  any  rate,  the  center  part  of  the  setting  should 
carry  an  interesting  spot  of  color.  The  panels  can  be  finished 
in  a  light  blue  effect,  trimmed  with  silver.  Blue  always 
is  the  best  compliment  to  white  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  makes  white  look  whiter.  With  the  use  of  yellow,  orange, 
black,  and  a  touch  of  red  in  your  center  poster,  you  can 
make  a  very  smart  and  startling  effect.  With  the  use  of 
this  functional  background  System,  you  can  easily  create 
such  special  settings  as  this  to  harmonize  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  event  to  be  dramatized. 


we  think,  the  simplicity  with  w'hich  the  panels  can 
easily  and  quickly  be  set  together.  Remember  that  this 
saves  a  tremendous  amount  of  time,  insofar  as  the 
physical  handling  and  arrangement  of  the  properties 
are  concerned.  This  permits  more  of  the  display  de¬ 
partment  p)ersonnel  time  to  be  spjent  on  actual  merchan¬ 
dise  arrangements  in  the  windows.  It  permits  the  de¬ 
partment  to  do  a  more  thorough  job  of  merchandise 
selection  and  merchandise  arrangement  which,  in  our 
estimation,  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
successful  display. 

Sizes  of  Platforms 

In  this  series  of  sketches  you  will  also  note  that  we 
have  illustrated  the  use  of  platforms.  They  may  lie 


round,  octagon,  or  of  cube  effect.  As  you  design 
and  build  these,  we  suggest  you  again  adhere  to  the 
same  unit  of  dimension  that  we  have  outlined  for  panel 
construction.  Round  platforms  should  be  30,  45  or  60 
inches  in  diameter  so  that  they  will  automatically  fit 
into  the  curves  of  the  panels,  as  shown  in  the  sketches. 
The  rectangular  platforms  should  also  be  15,  30  or  45 
inches  long,  and  on  a  unit  of  dimension  of  15  or  30 
inches  in  width.  If  this  is  done,  they  may  be  used  in 
any  arrangement  you  may  select  to  make  with  the 
panels.  Cube  platforms  we  suggest  be  made  in  15  or 
30  inch  square  dimension.  The  height  of  platforms 


Sketch  No.  7 

THE  TOYLAND  OPENING 

Obviously,  this  is  one  occasion  for  which  special  settings 
are  usually  created.  Stores  will  be  using  mechanical  effects,^ 
special  scenic  drops,  etc.  This  arrangement,  however,  affords 
display  an  opportunity  to  group  toys  in  their  proper  classi¬ 
fications.  A  main  attraction  can  be  used  in  the  center  of 
this  window — small  toys  on  the  shelf  effects  and,  of  course, 
additional  cube  and  circular  platforms  can  be  added,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  window.  This  setting  can  be  done 
in  silver  or  white,  and  the  Christmas  touches  added  in  red, 
green,  and  sparkling  colors.  The  light  background  accepts 
best  the  atmosphere  of  the  season  and  helps  to  silhouette 
the  merchandise.  The  toy  window  is  one  that  has  too  often 
been  abused  by  confusion  in  arrangement  of  merchandise, 
and  the  overdose  of  color.  We  think  the  same  principle 
applies  to  the  showing  of  toys  as  may  apply  to  other  mer¬ 
chandise.  Make  the  arrangement  neat,  and  clean  in  effect 
so  that  the  objects  can  be  easily  seen.  Show  plenty  of  toys, 
but  keep  the  window  from  being  messy  or  conglomerated. 
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Sketch  No.  8 

THE  UTILITY  SETTING 


Here  we  illustrate  an  arrangement  of  the  panels 
which  affords  a  pleasing  note  for  most  any 
type  of  merchandise.  The  two  curved  panels  to 
the  left  of  center  are  arranged  so  as  to  accept 
light  effects  from  behind.  The  curved  panel 
could  be  finished  in  silver  and  the  arrangement 
of  dark  blue  or  amber  lights  from  behind,  on 
the  larger  curved  panel,  would  reflect  itself 
to  the  smaller  curved  panel.  Such  effects  as 
this  always  help  make  the  display  a  bit  more 
attractive.  We  can  only  say  that  you  will  find 
unlimited  possibilities,  such  as  this,  after  you 
adopt  this  System  and  become  interestetl  in  its 
unlimited  possibilities. 
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In  many  of  these  settings  we  have  illustrated  the 
use  of  posters.  These  may  be  in  sketchy  form,  or  they 
may  lie  finished  in  regular  jx)ster  fashi  m.  Such  posters 
should  he  kejjt  in  a  unit  of  dimension  that  will  auto¬ 
matically  fit  various  panels.  If  this  is  done,  you  can 
have  a  series  of  frames  on  hand  which  can  quickly  l)e 
covered  with  cardboard  or  canvas  and,  on  these,  you 
may  do  the  poster  illustrations.  .Again  this  effects  a 
real  worthwhile  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  dis¬ 
play  department  over  a  ijeriod  of  time.  It  also  insures 
the  i>roi)er  balance  of  your  jjoster  form  to  the  setting 
in  general. 

\\’e  have  indicated  in  these  settings  the  use  of  the 
sales  message  on  the  background.  This  can  always  be 
neatly  done  with  cut-out  letters,  such  as  most  of  you 
are  familiar  with. 

At  this  time  you  are,,  of  course,  planning  your 
Christmas  displays.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  usual 
rush  that  occurs  during  the  holiday  season.  It  is  a 
constant  job  to  keep  displays  interesting  and  produc¬ 
tive.  In  such  emergencies,  this  System  is  jjerhaps  more 


practical  than  anything  which  has  yet  l)een  offered  the 
Display  Department.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  windows 
during  the  Christmas  season  being  changed  so  that  the 
settings  conform  to  the  various  merchandise  you  will 
l)e  showing  as  gift  suggestions.  One  week  the  window 
will  contain  small  merchandise  items  and  the  next  week 
it  may  contain  radios,  furniture,  or  other  large  mer¬ 
chandise  items.  The  same  setting  will  not  do  the  l)est 
kind  of  selling  job. 

With  this  plan,  the  setting  can  l)e  changed  in  15  or 
30  minutes  with  no  difficulty  whatever.  It  will  conform 
to  the  type  and  kind  of  merchandise  it  is  intended  to 
l)resent.  It  will  assist,  therefore,  in  doing  a  better 
selling  job  through  display.  After  all,  is  this  not  a 
consideration  that  must  be  given  careful  attention  if 
display  is  to  do  the  selling  job  which  is  exi>ected  of  it 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  whether  it  be  for  holidays, 
for  fashion  seasons,  or  sales  seasons? 


Study  Complete  Sequence 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  may  we  suggest 
that  you  collect  the  complete  series  of  this  article; 
place  them  in  a  folder  so  that  you  can  study  the  com¬ 
plete  sequence  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  given 
through  these  pages.  We  believe  this  will  assist  you  in 
quickly  visualizing  the  value  of  the  plan.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  intention  of  The  Bulletin  to  offer  its 
readers  and  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  a  constructive  service.  This  service  extends 
to  almost  all  departments  of  retailing.  This  particular 
series  of  articles  applies  to  the  Display  Department, 
and  we  sincerely  hojje  that  this  section  of  The 
Bulletin  is  being  referred  to  the  Display  De^mrtment 
each  month  in  order  that  those  responsible  for  display 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  it. 
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should  lie  made  on  the  same  plan,  keeping  them  stag¬ 
gered  to  the  same  units — namely,  a  multiiue  of  5  inch, 
either  5,  10  or  15  inch  high.  If  this  is  done,  they  can 
also  lie  used  in  upright  positions. 

The  platforms  can  lie  constructed  of  light  woo<l 
frame-work,  and  we  suggested  using  Masonite  as  a 
covering  liecause  it  is  very  hard  and  will  not  show 
nicks  or  mars  from  rough  handling.  The  platforms 
can  l)e  covered  with  felt  or  fabrics — yes,  even  carpet 
materials  can  be  used  on  the  tops  of  the  platforms. 
They  may  also  be  finished  in  lacquers  or  enamels  of 
egg-shell  finish. 


Use  of  Posters 


A  corner  of  the  library  in  the  Pent¬ 
house — an  octagonal  room  with  bookcases 
built  in  the  cut-off  corners.  The  walls 
ere  brown  suede;  the  hangings  oyster 
white  fabric. 


;  The  living  room  of  “His  House" — 
which  combines  in  one  a  comfortable 
sitting  room  and  a  bedroom.  The  walls 
arc  green  leather  paper,  the  hangings 
rough  grey  silk. 


The  solarium  in  “Modern  House,” 
showing  the  aquarium,  which  is  part  of 
the  architectural  design,  and  the  glass 
bookshelves.  The  floor  is  also  of  plate 
glass. 


!ats 


\1  ere  h  a  ndising 


Educating  the  Public  to  the  Possibilities 

of  Modern  Design 


Many  Thousands  Visit  Forward  House 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co*s  Visualization  of  the 
Modern  Mode  in  Home  Decoration 


There  has  been  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings  during  the  past  two  or 
three  months.  Convinced  that  the 
low  point  in  prices  had  been  reached 
and  that  increases  are  imminent, 
many  families  have  been  buying 
furniture,  floor  coverings,  electrical 
goods  and  other  “consumer  capital 
goods.”  They  feel  that  it  is  a  good 
investment  to  turn  at  least  a  part 
of  their  cash  reserves  into  goods. 

A  Carefully  Planned  Exhibit 

“Forward  House” — R.  H.  Macy’s 
dramatization  of  the  modern  mode 
in  home  decoration,  is  not  a  hastily 
prepared  exhibition,  put  together  to 
take  advantage  of  a  new  sales  trend. 
Work  on  their  plans  l)egan  last 
winter  and  it  was  good  fortune, 
keen  foresight — or  a  combination 
of  the  two — which  enabled  them  to 
time  the  exhibit  so  nicely  with  the 
upswing  of  this  buying  wave. 

On  an  average,  about  thirty 
thousand  people  a  day  pass  through 
the  rooms,  admiring  and  discussing 
the  effects  achieved  and,  where 
possible,  examining  the  furniture. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  make  the 
rooms  beautiful  and  servicable. 


without  including  the  freakish  de¬ 
signs  which  in  the  past,  aroused 
criticism  of  modern  furniture. 

In  addition  to  the  thirty  rooms 
assembled  by  Macy’s,  eight  leading 
architects,  collaborating  with  the 
store  and  with  the  Architectural 
Forum,  have  designed  model  houses 
appropriate  for  this  type  of  fur¬ 
nishing. 

A  display  of  photographs  of 
American  and  European  homes  in 
the  modern  mode,  supplements  the 
designs,  and  the  Atlantic  Division 
of  the  Architect’s  Small  House 
Service  Bureau  has  a  booth  where 
inquiries  regarding  the  planning  and 
building  of  houses  are  answered. 

There  is  also  a  store  representa¬ 
tive  in  each  of  the  rooms,  prepared 
to  answer  questions  about  the  fur¬ 
nishings  and  to  consult  with  inter¬ 
ested  prospective  customers  con¬ 
cerning  their  home  furnishings 
problems. 

Blanks,  with  photographs  of  the 
individual  rooms,  are  placed  where 
visitors  can  pick  them  up  as  they 
enter.  They  read  “Please  keep  this 
for  reference  of  the  things  you  par¬ 
ticularly  liked  at  Macy’s  Forward 
House.”  “Note  here  the  names  and 


prices  of  the  things  you  are  con¬ 
sidering  and  the  floors  in  Macy’s 
where  they  may  be  found.  Ushers 
•will  tell  yoii  the  prices.”  Below  are 
ruled  spaces  marked  “Article  — 
Price — Macy  Floor.” 

A  well  coordinated  internal  dis¬ 
play  plan  has  been  worked  out  for 
this  exhibit.  An  attractive  poster  in 
each  room  lists  the  pieces  displayed 
and  their  prices.  Other  posters, 
distributed  along  the  passage  ways 
call  attention  to  the  various  home 
furnishings  departments  throughout 
the  store,  where  there  are  additional 
displays  of  interest  to  visitors. 
Conversely,  ppsters  throughout  the 
store,  particularly  at  strategic  points 
near  elevators  and  escalators,  an¬ 
nounce  the  exhibit  and  invite  at¬ 
tendance. 

Public  Interested 

There  is  genuine  news  value  in 
such  a  display  and  it  has  been 
covered  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
daily  papers.  Also  women’s  pages 
and  newspaper  departments  and 
magazines  devoted  to  home  fur¬ 
nishings  have  reproduced  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  rooms,  because  of 
their  artistic  and  educational  value. 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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The  entrance  to  “His  House” 
and  “Her  House” — with  art  ob¬ 
jects  appropriated  for  rooms  of 
the  modern  type  on  display  in 
the  cases. 


Promoting  the  Store 


Combining  Items  Into  Gift  Units 
Increases  Holiday  Sales 

By  WM.  SCHARINGHAUSEN* 

Display  Manager,  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Last  Christmas  the  main  effort 
at  the  Bon  Marche  was  centered 
on  the  problem  of  combining 
items  into  unit  gifts  and  displaying 
them  in  the  departments. 

We  got  a  representative  from 
each  department  into  a  meeting,  pre¬ 
sented  our  plan  suggesting  how  each 
one  could  find  ideas  in  his  own  de¬ 
partment,  and  then  called  them  l)ack 
for  a  second  meeting  to  consider 
their  ideas.  After  that  meeting  we 
put  our  plan  into  effect  over  night. 

Combining  Items 

This  plan  of  combining  items  into 
unit  gifts  is  based  on  three  ideas — 

First — Practical  selections 
Second — Making  combinations 
that  made  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  the 
gift. 

Third — Attractive  display 

Under  the  heading  of  making 
practical  selections  of  merchandise, 
we  tried  to  remind  ourselves  of 
some  of  the  things  our  customers 
would  be  thinking  about  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  that  we  agreed  our 
customers  would  be  thinking  of : 

First — Christmas  gifts — for  the 
family — for  friends — re¬ 
lations — servants,  and  the 
poor. 

Second — Our  customers  would 
be  preparing  the  home  for 
social  activities — Christmas 
parties — New  Year’s  part¬ 
ies  —  Christmas  guests  — 
family  home  coming. 

Third  —  Skating  and  outdoor 
sports. 

Fourth — Holiday  travel. 

We  had  in  mind  three  more  or 
less  definite  price  levels,  for  exam¬ 
ple — low  price  items,  medium  price 
items,  and  high  price  items.  There 
are  three  classes  of  customers.  We 
tried  to  reach  them  all.  You  can 
reach  them  all  by  a  jjrojier  display 
of  your  price  items. 

Our  second  problem  7vas  to  com¬ 
bine  items  into  unit  gifts  in  such  a 

•From  address  delivered  at  the  Pacific  Coast 
Display  Men’s  Convention.  Seattle,  Wash. 
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HHjy  as  to  increase  moderately  the 
price  ti’hich  the  customer  would  pay. 

Every  department,  whether  a  gift 
department  or  not,  has  possibilities 
of  making  up  Christmas  gift  sug¬ 
gestion.  For  example — 

We  took  shoe  polish,  two  or  three 
colors,  and  shoe  laces,  or  a  brush — 
had  them  tied  up  attractively  with 
gay  riblxjns — and  it  made  a  splen¬ 
did  gift  suggestion. 

In  the  notion  department  we  had 
a  gift  box  of  notions,  consisting  of 
three  sizes  of  safety  pins — common 
pins,  lingerie  clasps — hair  pins — 
Bobby  pins,  and  hair  nets.  This 
was  something  every  woman  needed 
on  her  dresser. 

We  took  items  from  the  notion 
department  for  the  kitchen,  com¬ 
bined  them  in  gift  packages,  and 
offered  them  as  ideas  of  what  could 
Ije  done  to  make  attractive  gifts. 

Take  the  hardware  department — 
a  low  gift  dei>artment — we  had  com¬ 
bination  made  of  groups  of  three  or 
four  useful  tools,  as  hammer  and 
saw,  screw  driver  and  pinchers, 
etc.  Tools,  put  up  attractively  in 
gift  packages  and  tied  with  gay 
riblxins,  suggest  a  useful  gift. 

Arranging  Attractive  Displays 

Our  next  problem  was  to  display 
these  combination  gifts  attractively. 

One  idea  used  to  make  these  com¬ 
binations  stand  out  as  gift  suggest¬ 
ions  was  to  wrap  them  in  cellophane 
and  tie  them  with  gay  riblxins. 

Common  articles,  such  as  a  can 
of  oil  or  an  auto  tire,  can  become 
a  sjdendid  gift  suggestion  when 
done  up  in  this  manner. 

Another  idea  we  used  was  to  place 
the  display  on  an  elevation  and  in  a 
good  location  in  the  line  of  traffic 
through  the  dejoartment,  as  on  the 
corner  of  counters,  on  tables,  or 
platforms.  Having  the  display 
slightly  raised  on  an  elevation  makes 
it  stand  out  from  other  merchan¬ 
dise  near  it. 

We  used  by  each  display  a  theme 
sign  reading,  “Happiness  for  every- 
Ixxly, — make  it  a  good  old  fashioned 
Christmas.’’ 

A  tag  was  placed  on  each  gift 
suggestion,  as  “A  tie  and  handker¬ 
chief  for  Dad,’’  “An  electric  perco¬ 
lator  and  sugar  and  creamer  for  the 
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home.”  "A  handkerchief  and  brace¬ 
let  for  sister,’’  etc. 

To  make  the  display  attractive,  we 
added  color  or  contrast.  This  was 
done  not  only  with  colored  riblions 
and  wrappings,  but  by  placing  the 
display  on  a  colored  cardboard  mat. 

tJur  dei)artment  managers  saw  to 
it  that  these  displays  were  proi)erly 
merchandised  in  strong  fashion.  By 
doing  this  job  of  placing  gift  com¬ 
bination  suggestions  around  the 
store,  the  Christmas  season  started 
with  a  bang.  Our  store  looked 
like  a  gift  shop.  For  example — our 
furniture  department  had  occasional 
chairs  on  elevations ;  some  of  these 
chairs  had  a  red  ribbon  tied  over 
the  back  of  the  chair  and  a  tag 
reading,  “For  Dad.’’ 

The  ready-to-wear  deimrtment 
had  large  suit  boxes  wrapi)e<l  attrac¬ 
tively  with  gay  riblxms  and  tagged 
“For  Sister,’’  or  “For  Mother." 

The  lingerie  department  carried 
the  idea  out  by  having  a  display  on 
each  table. 

'I'ime  does  not  i>ermit  me  to  name 
what  every  department  did,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  department 
store  has  got  to  use  every  legitimate 
method  of  making  more  sales,  and 
w’hen  we  found  a  method  that  sold 
merchandise  in  an  outstanding  way, 
we  took  advantage  of  it. 

This  idea  of  combination  gifts 
built  up  the  largest  volume  of  sales 
today. 

The  manufacturers  of  toilet  arti¬ 
cles  have  lieen  using  this  system  for 
y’ears  and  they  have  the  jump  on 
every  other  line  of  manufacturing  in 
the  country.  Now'  the  food  manu¬ 
facturers  are  using  it.  Towel  manu¬ 
facturers  are  using  combination 
packages,  and  other  manufacturers 
of  articles  are  doing  the  same. 

Did  vou  ever  stop  to  think  about 
what  it  would  mean  to  increase  the 
sales  price  of  each  gift  just  ten 
cents?  It  would  mean  a  big  increase 
in  your  store.  But  that  isn't  half 
the  story.  Unit  gift  suggestions  give 
your  prospective  customers  new 
ideas;  combination  gifts  create  sales 
that  would  never  l)e  made  otherwise. 

The  store  that  has  the  widest 
variety  of  practical  gifts  is  the  store 
that  gets  the  most  business,  other 
things  being  equal. 
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JVom;  Available — 

The  First  Complete  Manual  on 

Merchandising  Electrical  Appliances 


Prepared  for  Retail  Executives,  Manufacturers, 
Wholesalers,  Public  Utility  Executives,  Advertising 
and  Sales  Executives  and  all  those  interested  in 
extending  the  sales  of  electrical  appliances. 


A  Constructive  Analysis  of 
Electrical  Merchandising  .  .  . 
hy  the  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising  Joint  Committee 


Edited  by 

Kenneth  Dameron 

• 

^HE  single  fact  that  there  is  an  esti¬ 
mated  $5,000,000,000  market  for 
electrical  appliances,  points  out  the  need 
for  an  informative,  comprehensive  study 
of  the  merchandising  of  these  appliances. 
Certainly  no  group  was  more  ably  fitted 
in  its  own  membership  to  assist  and  guide 
this  study  than  the  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising  Joint  Committee. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  language  of 
the  business  man.  He  is  not  told  how 
to  run  his  business,  but  merchandising 
facts  and  principles  are  presented  which 
should  serve  as  guide  posts  to  intelligent 
business  operation. 

• 

It  i»  my  hope  that  ^^Merchandising  Ellectri- 
cal  Appliances”  will  fulfill  its  objectives  and 
will  serve  to  encourage  subsequent  research 
in  electrical  appliance  merchandising.  It  is 
also  my  hope  that  this  book  will  inspire  a 
genuine  cooperation  in  trade  relations. 

D.  F.  Kellt,  Chairman, 
Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee,  and 
President,  The  Fair,  Chicago. 
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This  New  Guide — the  only  book  of  its 
kind — is  a  complete  study  of  electri¬ 
cal  appliance  merchandising 


J^LECTRICAL  appliances  are  useless  without  power.  Business  potentialities  remain 
useless,  too,  without  application  of  powers  of  discernment.  This  hook  affords 
merchandisers  with  the  knowledge  that  is  power. 


Chapter  I 

MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AN  ELECTRIC  AGE. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  consumer  demand  for  electrical 
household  appliances.  Factors  in  consumer  buying.  How  the 
market  may  be  extended  thrqup;h  overcoming  sales  resistance  and 
adjusting  merchandising  policies  to  meet  the  demands  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Product  analysis.  Description  of  electrical  household 
appliances. 

Chapter  II 

CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Selection  of  dealers.  Direct  distribution.  Distribution  through 
owned  or  controlled  channels.  Terms  and  discounts.  Importance 
of  Electrical  wholesalers.  Production  renters.  Exports  and 
Imports  of  Electrical  appliances.  Retail  trade.  Kinds  and 
types  of  retailers  engaged  in  electrical  appliance  distribution. 
Trends  in  retailing  electrical  appliances. 

Chapter  III 

MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 
THROUGH  UTILITIES. 

A  study  of  the  first  steps  and  development  of  merchandising 
of  electrical  appliances  through  public  utilities,  including  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  courts  dealing  with  related  cases. 
Discussion  of  the  necessity  for  lower  rates  for  larger  use, 
utilities  sales  service,  obligation,  and  future  development.  Co¬ 
ordination  and  cooperation  as  factors. 

Chapter  IV 

MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 
THROUGH  HARDWARE  AND  FURNITURE 
STORES. 

Advantages  of  hardware  and  furniture  store  in  merchandising 
electrical  appliances.  Growth  of  electrical  appliance  distribu¬ 
tion  through  hardware  and  furniture  stores.  Problems  and 
policies  of  hardware  and  furniture  store  merchandising  of 
appliances. 

Chapter  V 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  MERCHANDISING  OF 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES. 

Factors  in  growth  of  department  store  as  an  outlet  for  electrical 
appliances.  Advantages  of  department  store  in  electrical  appli¬ 


ance  distribution.  Merchandising  problems.  Turnover.  Markup. 
Markdown.  Fast  selling  items  by  price  lines.  Leased  depart¬ 
ments.  Future  of  department  store  merchandising  of  appliances. 

Chapter  VI 

ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING  PROBLEMS. 

The  use  of  media.  Budgeting  the  appropriation.  Advertising 
and  sales  calendar  for  appliances.  Ap^ls.  Headlines.  Timed 
promotions.  Coordination  of  selling  efforts.  Cooperative  adver¬ 
tising.  Displays.  Outside  selling.  Sales  training  for  Appli¬ 
ance  Salespeople.  Manufacturers  sales  promotion.  Advertising 
and  selling  efforts  of  wholesaler.  Pioneer  advertising. 

Chapter  VII 

THE  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Consumer  education.  Organization  and  function  of  Home  Ser¬ 
vice  Department.  Merchandising  and  promotional  activities. 

Chapter  VIII 

PRICE  AND  SERVICE  POLICIES. 

Methods  of  financing  consumers.  Facilities  for  consumer  financ¬ 
ing.  Installment  sdling.  Price  policies.  Service  and  guaran¬ 
tee  policies.  Cost  of  servicing.  Reducinij'  number  of  service 
calls.  Manufacturers’  guarantee  and  servicing. 

Chapter  IX 

TESTING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES. 

Tellinp  the  need  for  testing  appliances,  what  facilities  for  testing. 
Descriptions  of  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories.  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Institute,  and  Underwriters’  Laboratories.  Testing  in  Re¬ 
tail  stores,  utilities;  examples  of  testing,  a  program  for  testing, 
and  advantages  of  testing. 

Chapter  X 

TRADE  RELATIONS. 

Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee, — its  membership, 
activities,  problems  settled.  Its  findings  in  appliance  testing. 
Utility  D^artment  Store  Relationships,  Appliance  servicing. 
Should  the  utilities  merchandise?  The  future  of  retail  mer¬ 
chandising,  coordinated  selling  and  retailer  problems.  Utility 
Merchandising  in  152  cities,  Anti-Utility  Merchandising  Le^s- 
lation,  and  complaints  against  utility  merchandising.  An  answer 
to  the  question  of  cooperation. 


Only  a  limited  number  published 
ACT  PROMPTLY_ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 

To  ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING  JOINT  COMMITTEE, 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  . . .  copies  of  “Merchandising  Electrical  Appliances” 

at  $4.00  a  copy.  I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  $ . 

(A  discount  of  35  per  cent  is  available  to  ibembers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association,  National  Retail  Furniture  Association,  Edison  Electric  In¬ 
stitute,  and  former  company  members  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association.) 
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Toys  and  Playthings 

As  Educational  Necessities 

Significance  of  this  New  Concept 
for  the  Store  and  the  Salespeople 

By  RUTH  MILLARD 


The  fact  that  toys  and  play¬ 
things  account  for  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  annual 
sales  volume  of  an  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  rank  in  the  first 
six  departments  in  size,  is  not  near¬ 
ly  so  important  as  a  recognition  of 
the  significance  of  toys  and  play¬ 
things  as  an  influence  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  child  life.  The  department  store 
is,  above  all  things,  a  service  insti¬ 
tution.  It  is  reconized  as  an  in¬ 
fluence  second  to  no  other  upon  the 
thinking  and  lives  of  a  community. 

The  opportunity  and  resf>onsibil- 
ity  of  this  influence  is  thoroughly 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  the 
average  department  store.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe  that  the 
possibility  for  favorable  influence 
upon  the  child’s  life  is  not  so  seri¬ 
ously  recognized,  as  evidenced  by 
the  lack  of  training  which  some  de¬ 
partment  stores  give  to  thos;;  who 
are  to  sell  toys  and  playthings. 

A  Serious  Responsibility 

The  increasing  importance  of 
toys  and  playthings  as  an  influence 
on  child  life,  as  accepted  and  empha¬ 
sized  by  educators  and.  parents, 
places  a  serious  responsibility  upon 
retail  distributors — particularly  de¬ 
partment  stores — to  present  this 
merchandise  in  the  most  effective 
way  to  their  customers.  Next  to  the 
school  itself,  toys  and  playthings 
rank  first  in  importance  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  influence  in  shaping  charac¬ 
ter  and  future  citizenship. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore, 
that  at  this  time  of  year  proper  and 
effective  plans  be  made  to  instruct 
every  salesperson  in  the  Toy  De¬ 
partment  and  thoroughly  “sell”  them 
not  only  on  the  volume  of  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Toy  Department — not 
only  on  the  opportunity  for  traffic 


building  and  future  customer  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Toy  Department,  but  on 
th.j  importance  and  significance  of 
play  and  playthings  in  the  life  of 
American  childhood.  The  salesper¬ 
son  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
store  that  comes  into  contact  with 
the  parent.  Any  enthusiasm,  infor¬ 
mation  or  advice  that  the  parent  is 
to  obtain  must  be  transmitted  by  a 
highly  enthusiastic  and  informed 
.sales|)erson.  Obviously,  the  espirit 
de  corps  and  enthusiasm  of  sales¬ 
people  selling  toys  and  plavthings  is 
likely  to  be  higher  than  that  of  most 
other  departments  of  a  store.  If 
this  enthusiasm  could  be  coupled 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  toys,  not  only  would 
more  toys  and  playthings  l)e  sold, 
but  a  greater  service  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  parents  and  children. 

A  Profitable  Social  Service 

Every  retail  store  in  the  country 
should  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to 
awaken  mothers  to  the  vital  import¬ 
ance  of  play  in  building  character 
and  ability.  Such  aggressive  social 
service  will  be  profitable,  too,  be¬ 
cause  the  new  conception  of  toys  and 
playthings  as  education  necessities 
has  Oldened  the  way  for  greatly  in¬ 
creased  sales. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  talks 
or  brief  sales  manuals  to  instruct 
each  salesperson  who  will  come  in 
contact  with  toy  department  cus¬ 
tomers.  Let  the  first  step  in  their 
education  be  clear  understanding  of 
the  reasons  why  a  balanced  supply 
of  playthings  is  a  necessary  part  of 
every  child’s  development. 

Some  of  the  most  important 
guiding  principles  in  this  modern 
conception  of  play  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  briefly  as  follows: 

Educators  agree  that  the  child 
learns  by  doing.  Toys  are  his  tools 


of  self-expression.  He  needs  play¬ 
things  that  will  supply  the  following 
types  of  activity : 

Active  Play  which  will  develop 
the  body,  train  coordination  between 
the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  muscles. 

Creative  Play  such  as  building  and 
drawing.  This  type  of  play  encour¬ 
ages  initiative,  manipulative  skill, 
powers  of  observation  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

Dramatic  Play  which  stimulates 
the  imagination.  Imitation  of  grown¬ 
up  activities  such  as  washing  doll 
clothes,  running  an  electric  train 
system  or  dressing  up  to  play  cow¬ 
boy  are  typical  of  this  type  of  play. 

Social  Play.  Games  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  children  take  part  teach  the 
fundamentals  of  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  as  well  as  concentration  and 
quick,  accurate  thinking.  This  type 
of  play,  which  helps  the  child  to 
“get  along”  with  others  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  toward  successful  grownup 
living. 

Safety  Important 

The  Safety  of  American  toys  is 
another  important  sales  point.  Sharp 
edges  and  loose  parts  have  been 
eliminated.  Paints  and  crayons  have 
been  made  safe  for  sucking.  Toys 
have  been  tested  exhaustively  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  safe,  hygi¬ 
enic,  constructive  aids  to  child  de¬ 
velopment. 

Age  Suitability  of  each  toy  and 
plaything  has  been  carefully  classi¬ 
fied.  This  is  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  educational  value  of  toys 
because  play  that  is  too  easy  bores  a 
child  and  play  that  is  too  hard 
breeds  discouragement  and  a  sense 
of  inferiority. 

To  dramatize  the  ’new  deal .  in 
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play,  point  out  that  “toy,”  by  deri¬ 
vation,  means  a  trifle — a  flimsy  nov¬ 
elty  of  small  consequence,  because 
the  original  purpose  of  playthings 
was  merely  to  divert  children,  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief  by  occu¬ 
pying  them  with  amusing  nonsense. 

T^ay  toys  and  playthings  are 
sturdily  built,  designed  for  useful¬ 
ness.  Educators  consider  a  balanced 
selection  of  toys  as  vital  to  normal 
child  development  as  bread  and 
shelter.  By  using  toys,  the  child 
prepares  for  successful  grownup 
living.  He  develops  his  mind  and 


his  body.  Toys  teach  him  social 
adjustment.  They  build  character 
and  encourage  special  talents. 

With  this  background,  the  sales- 
l^erson  can  proceed  to  learn  the  uses 
of  each  type  of  plaything,  the  reas¬ 
ons  why  it  is  an  important  i^art  of 
the  child’s  equipment.  Another  im- 
jwrtant  aid  to  selling  is  the  group¬ 
ing  of  related  toys  such  as  dolls,  doll 
wardrobes,  doll  furniture,  small 
washing  machines  and  Tom  Thumb 
kitchen  etjuipment.  By  dramatizing 
to  the  mother  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  doll  play  with  these  ac¬ 


cessories,  several  sales  can  lie  made 
instead  of  one. 

These  are  all  a  jiart  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  display,  advertising  and 
selling  which  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  develojied  to  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency.  Give  the  em¬ 
ployees  a  sales  talk  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  toys  and  playthings.  Sell 
them  on  the  important  part  that 
toys  play  in  child  life  and  the  real 
])otentiality  of  the  toy  department 
will  assert  itself  to  an  even  greater 
degree  than  it  has  during  the  past 
few  years. 


Interest  High  in  Peddler  Decision 

Retail  Stores  Ask  Full  Details  Concerning  the  Upholding  by  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Right  of  Town  to  Declare  Canvassers  a  Public  Nuisance 

- • - 


Evidence  that  the  interest  of 
retail  stores  throughout  the 
country  has  not  abated  in  the 
problem  of  house  to  house  canvass¬ 
ing,  is  made  apjjarent  by  the  many 
inquiries  that  have  come  to  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  decision  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap])eals  at 
Denver,  Col.,  upholding  the  right 
of  the  town  of  Green  River,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  to  declare  that  it  is  a  public 
nuisance  for  a  person  to  invade  the 
premises  of  another  for  the  purix)se 
of  making  a  sale. 

The  ordinance  in  question  was 
passed  November  16,  1931,  by  the 
town  of  Green  River,  and  was  soon 
after  taken  into  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
where  it  was  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  On  appeal  by  the  town  of 
Green  River,  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
ordinance  did  represent  a  proper  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
municipality. 

In  reversing  the  decision,  the 
Court  said, 

“We  think  like  practices  have 
become  so  general  and  common 
as  to  be  of  judicial  knowledge 
and  that  the  frequent  ringing 
of  doorbells  of  private  resi¬ 
dences  by  itinerant  vendors  and 
solicitors  is  in  fact  a  nuisance 
to  the  occupants  of  homes. 


“It  is  not  the  appellee  and  its 
solicitors  and  their  methods 
alone  that  must  Ije  considered 
in  determining  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  ordinance,  but  many 
others  as  well,  who  seek  in  the 
same  way  to  disjxjse  of  their 
wares. 

“One  follows  another,  until 
the  ringing  doorbells  disturb 
the  quietude  of  the  house  and 
l)ecome  a  constant  annoyance. 
Another  practice  of  the  same 
sort  has  arisen  within  recent 
years  of  throwing  advertise¬ 
ments  at  the  entrance  of  homes. 
Men  are  employed  for  that  pur- 
ix)se.  Whole  residence  sections 
of  cities  and  towns  are  at  times 
flooded  in  this  way,  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  citizens. 

“We  are  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  ordinance  and  its  en¬ 
forcement  would  not  encroach 
directly  or  indirectly  an  appel¬ 
lee’s  constitutional  rights  nor 
interfere  with  interstate  com¬ 
merce.” 

The  Green  River,  Wyoming,  ord¬ 
inance  follows  in  full : 

ORDINANCE  NO.  175 
BE  IT  ORDAINED  BY  THE  TOWN 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 

GREEN  RIVER,  WYOMING: 

Section  1.  The  practice  of  going  in 
and  upon  private  residences  in  the  Town 
of  Green  River,  Wyoming,  by  solicitors, 
peddlers,  hawkers,  itinerant  merchants 
and  transient  vendors  of  merchandise. 


not  having  been  requested  or  invited  so 
to  do  by  the  owner  or  owners,  occupant 
or  occupants  of  said  private  residences, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  orders  for 
the  sale  of  goods,  wares  and  merchan¬ 
dise,  and/or  for  the  purpose  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  and/or  peddling  or  hawking  the 
same,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  nuisance, 
and  punishable  as  such  nuisance  as  a 
misdemeanor. 

Section  2.  The  town  Marshall  and 
Police  Force  of  the  Town  of  Green 
River  are  hereby  required  and  directed 
to  suppress  the  same,  and  to  abate  any 
such  nuisance  as  is  described  in  the  first 
section  of  this  ordinance. 

Section  3.  Any  person  convicted  of 
perpetrating  a  nuisance,  as  described  and 
prohibited  in  the  first  section  of  this 
ordinance,  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  Twenty- 
Five  ($25.00)  Dollars  or  more  than  One 
Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00),  together 
with  costs  of  proceedings,  which  said 
fine  may  be  satisfied,  if  not  paid  in  cash, 
by  execution  against  the  person  of  any¬ 
one  convicted  of  committing  the  mis¬ 
demeanor  herein  prohibited. 

Section  4.  All  ordinances  and  parts 
of  ordinances  in  conflict  with  this  ordi¬ 
nance  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.  It  being  deemed  by  the 
Town  Council  of  the  Town  of  Green 
River  that  an  emergency  exists,  this 
ordinance  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

Passed  this  16th  day  of  November, 
1931. 

Approved  this  16th  day  of  November, 
1931. 

William  Evers, 
Mayor 

Attest : 

C.  O.  Horton 
Town  Clerk 
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Developing 

Simplified  Wrapping 

and  Packing  Operations 


By  RICHARD  WASSERMAN 
Personnel  Su(>erintendent,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WITH  the  pressure  for  reduced 
operating  costs,  we  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  l)ecome 
radical  and  revolutionary  in  our  de¬ 
sire  to  operate  more  economically. 
This  desire  to  achieve  rigid  econo¬ 
my  in  our  operations  may  cause 
some  of  us  to  grope  for  some  gen¬ 
eral  cure-all  or  panacea.  This  gen¬ 
eral  cure-all  not  being  forthcoming, 
we  discover  that  after  a  jjeriod  of 
time,  in  analyzing  our  progress,  we 
have  accomplishe(l  very  little  by  way 
of  affecting  real  economies.  I  per¬ 
sonally  feel  that  the  quickest  path 
to  reduced  costs  is  to  break  the  en¬ 
tire  job  down  into  its  component 
parts  and  determine  whether  any 
of  the  parts  can  be  eliminated  and. 
if  not,  establish  definite  standards 
for  doing  those  parts  more  efficient¬ 
ly  and  accurately. 

Major  Problems  of  Department 

Before  we  can  apply  this  program 
to  the  Wrapping  and  Packing  De¬ 
partment,  we  should  have  a  general 
understanding  of  this  department’s 
problem. 

First — It  is  resjwnsible  for  the 
ordering,  distributing  and  care  of  all 
wrapping  supplies  used  in  the  store. 
This  includes  supplies  used  at  both 
clerk-wrap  stations  and  the  various 
wrapping  and  packing  units. 

The  next  problem  is  to  give  quick 
change-making  and  wrapping  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  selling  floors  to  both 
customers  and  salespeople.  This 
problem  is  chiefly  a  concern  of  take- 
withs  rather  than  delivered  pur¬ 
chases. 

The  next  detail  is  the  purchase 
which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home.  While  this  can  be 
handled  by  having  the  salesperson 
bring  the  purchase  to  a  wrapping 
desk,  most  stores  have  established 
central  collection  points  in  the  sell- 


- • - 

ing  departments  where  these  orders 
are  picked  up  by  a  collector  boy  who 
distributes  them  to  the  various 
wrapping  desks. 

The  next  step  is  the  wrapping 
and  packing  of  these  purchases  for 
delivery.  The  final  function  of  the 
wrapping  department  is  to  collect 
the  wrapped  purchases  and  to  relay 
them  to  the  delivery  area  for  rout¬ 
ing. 

Obviously  we  can  not  dwell  too 
long  on  any  one  detail  of  this  so  I 
shall  pick  those  features  of  the  work 
where  I  feel  that  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omies  can  be  effected. 

Requirements  for  Efficient 
Production 

The  largest  item  of  expense  for 
the  Wrapping  Department  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  question  of  production 
on  delivered  purchases.  In  break¬ 
ing  this  problem  down  you  find  that 
there  are  certain  necessary  require¬ 
ments  before  a  force  of  good  effici¬ 
ent  producers  can  be  developed. 

1.  There  should  be  a  simplified 
standardization  of  the  general 
types  of  wrapping  so  that  a  con¬ 
centrated  training  program  can 
be  maintained. 

2.  The  producer  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  to  wrap  all  types 
of  items  so  that  the  selection  of 
the  proper  type  of  wrapping  and 
the  actual  wrapping  itself  devel¬ 
ops  into  a  mechanical  process. 

3.  Supplies  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  producer  can  reach 
those  chiefly  used  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort. 

4.  The  equipment  should  be  good 
and  not  ineffective. 

5.  That  the  producer  should  have 
sufficient  work  on  hand  at  all 
times. 


6.  That  the  producer  should  have 

the  necessary  desire  to  produce. 
This  is  all  self-explanatory  except 
the  last  two  items.  In  order  that 
each  wrapper  or  j^acker  have  an 
even  distribution  of  work  at  all 
times  so  that  there  are  no  jieriods  of 
inactivity,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
collector  boy  who,  for  the  most 
part,  is  instrumental  in  forwarding 
work  to  the  wrapping  desks  and 
then  back  to  the  salesj^erson  or 
stock  person  who  has  filled  the  sales- 
check.  Definite  standards  should  be 
established  and  enforced  from  this 
point  on  that  saleschecks  should  be 
filled  immediately  after  consumma¬ 
tion  of  sale  and  that  these  orders 
should  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the 
wrapping  desks.  A  delay  in  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  saleschecks  means  unseen 
peaks  of  production  in  the  wrapping 
sections  and  a  consequent  uneven 
flow  of  packages  to  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment,  all  culminating  in  a  peak 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

A  Regular  Flow  of  Work 

In  our  store  we  have  developed  a 
very  useful  standard.  The  Delivery 
Department  should  close  its  opera¬ 
tion  entirely  within  one  hour  after 
the  wrapping  and  packing  section, 
who  in  turn  should  finish  within  one 
hour  after  the  store  closes.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment  continually  pressing  the  Wrap¬ 
ping  Department  to  abolish  the  pe^ 
at  the  end  of  the  day  and  the  Wrap¬ 
ping  Department  in  turn,  recogniz¬ 
ing  its  obligation,  is  continually 
pressing  the  selling  departments  and 
stockrooms  to  fill  checks  regularly 
through  the  day.  The  Wrapping 
Department  must  realize  that  a 
deluge  of  orders  filled  in  the  last 
half  hour  will  not  permit  them  to 
maintain  their  standard  and  conse- 
{Continued  on  page  98) 
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Charging  Interest  on  Past  Due  Accounts 

How  One  Community  Is  Handling 
This  Important  Credit  Problem 


Regular  Thirty  (30)  Day 
Accounts 

Last  Three  Business  Days  of 
Each  Month 

Any  store  desiring  to  do  so  may 
bill  the  sales,  etc.,  occurring  during 
the  last  three  business  days  of  each 
month  on  the  following  month’s 
statement.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Agreement,  in  referring  to  effective 
dates,  it  is  assumed  this  custom  will 
be  generally  practiced. 

Carrying  Charge  on  Balance  Over 
Thirty  (30)  Days  Old 

The  carrying  charge  of  one-half 
per  cent  (^%)  per  month,  form¬ 
erly  charged  on  all  regular  account 
balances  more  than  sixty  (60)  days 
old  shall  be  changed  to  balances 
more  than  thirty  (^)  days  old  be¬ 
ginning  September  27,  1933. 

Notice  to  Customers 

In  order  to  inform  the  customers 
regarding  this  plan,  a  suitable  notice 
(Exhibit  “A”)  shall  be  enclosed  in 
all  August  28th,  1933,  statements. 

Reasomble  Adjushnents  up  to 
March  2Sth,  1934 

During  the  first  six  (6)  months 
that  this  plan  is  in  effect,  when  any 
usually  prompt-paying  customer  ser¬ 
iously  objects  to  the  payment  of  the 
first  carrying  charge  billed  to  her  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  her  first  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  the  thirty  (30) 
day  terms,  the  store  may  credit  the 
charge  without  violating  this  Com¬ 
munity  Credit  Policy  Agreement. 
Whenever  such  charge  is  credited, 
the  customer’s  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  this  exception 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent. 

1.  Delinquent  or  Past  Due 
Accounts 

Although  all  accounts  are  due  and 
should  be  paid  not  later  than  the 
10th  of  the  month  following  pur¬ 
chase,  they  will  not  be  considered 
delinquent  for  this  purpose  if  paid 
within  thirty''(30)  days  from  date 
statement  is- i^endered.  If  not  paid 


on  or  before  the  end  of  thirty  (30) 
days  following  date  of  statement, 
a  carrying  charge  of  one  half  of 
one  percent  (^  of  1%)  will  be 
added  on  the  last  billing  day  of  the 
following  month. 

Example : 

Purchases  for  August  $25.00 

Due  and  should  be  paid  Sept. 

10th 


IN  view  of  the  increased  interest 
in  the  principle  of  charging  in¬ 
terest  on  delinquent  accounts, 
and  in  accord  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
that  this  principle  be  universally 
adopted,  we  submit  the  revised 
Community  Credit  Policy  of  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Board  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio.  The  original  Youngs¬ 
town  Credit  Policy  was  put  into 
I  effect  October  1,  1930,  and  defined 
I  an  overdue  account  or  balance  as 
one  over  sixty  days  old.  The  new 
policy  directs  that  interest  be 
charged  on  regular  account  balan¬ 
ces  more  than  thirty  days  old. 

At  the  present  writing  the  stores 
in  the  following  cities  are  charg¬ 
ing  interest  on  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts:  Peoria,  Ill.;  Youngstown, 
Akron  and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan;  Wheeling  and 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.;  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and 
Portland,  Oregon.  We  have  been 
advised  that  the  merchants  asso¬ 
ciations  of  a  number  of  other  cities 
are  definitely  considering  adopting 
this  principle.  If  your  city  has 
already  done  so,  please  advise  ns. 
CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS. 


Grace  period  allowed  until  Sept. 

27th 

On  any  portion  of  the  August 
purchases  (statement  of  August 
28th,  1933)  still  unpaid  on  Septem¬ 
ber  27th  there  shall  be  add^  on 
the  September  27th  statement  a 
carrying  charge  of  one-half  of  one 
percent  (  of  1  %  )  and  each  month 
thereafter  until  the  account  is  paid 
in  full.  If  above  customer  paid 
$10.00  before  September  27th, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $15.00,  the 
carrying  charge  to  be  added  to 
September  27th  statement  would  be 
($15.00  times  J4%)  8  cents. 


Suggestions 

No  Carrying  Charge  Under 
5  Cents 

No  original  carrying  charge  of 
less  than  five  cents  (5  cents)  and 
no  monthly  carrying  charge  there¬ 
after  of  less  than  five  cents  (5 
cents)  should  be  made  unless  the 
store  specifically  desires  to  do  so. 
However,  if  a  single  monthly  charge 
is  omitted  because  it  is  less  than 
five  cents  (5  cents)  and  the  total 
amount  owing  for  that  month  plus 
the  following  month  amounts  to 
more  than  five  cents  (5  cents),  this 
amount  shall  be  included  in  making 
the  charge  the  following  month. 

Print  Carrying  Charge  Agreement 
on  Application 

Have  printed  or  stamped  on  the 
Application  forms  now  being  used, 
so  that  new  customers  may  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  plan,  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“I  agree  to  pay  a  carrying  charge 
of  one  half  of  one  percent  (J4  of 
1%)  per  month  on  any  amount  of 
my  purchases  that  may  be  past  due, 
it  being  understood  by  me  that  all 
accounts  are  due  on  the  tenth  of 
the  month  following  purchase”. 

Treatment  of  Complaints 

It  is  recommended  that  a  very 
firm  stand  be  taken  regarding  com¬ 
plaints,  but  that  courteous  explana¬ 
tion  be  given  the  customer  of  the 
reasons  for  and  justice  of  a  carrying 
charge  on  accounts  that  are  not  paid 
promptly.  A  copy  of  the  letter  be¬ 
ing  used  by  one  merchant  in  reply 
to  a  customer ‘Objecting  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  charge,  is  attached  hereto  and 
marked  “Exhibit  “B”. 

Report  Refusal  to  Pay  Carrying 
Charge  to  Credit  Bureau 

Should  a  customer  refuse  to  pay 
the  carrying  charge  on  a  delinquent 
account  due  a  merchant  who  may 
adopt  this  method,  such  fact  should 
be  reported  to  the  Merchants’ 
Credit  Bureau  who  will  make  a  re¬ 
cord  of  this  fact  on  the  customer’s 
credit  card  and  other  merchants 
should  refuse  to  open  any  new  ac¬ 
counts  for  said  customer  until  such 
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brings  its  experience  and  ingenuity 
to  the  aid  of  American  Business 


The  new  National  Cash  Registers,  Account¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Systems  are  readyl  Ready  to 
help  put  profits  back  into  American  Business. 

•  They  are  the  result  of  50  years'  constant 
contact  with  every  type  of  business  .  .  .  plus  a 
new  viewpoint  provided  by  close  study  of  the 
unusual  problems  of  today.  •  Great  changes 
in  the  method  of  doing  business  have  come 
.  .  .  changes  that  vitally  affect  the  store 
systems  of  every  merchant  who  wonts  to  do 
business  at  a  profit.  •  National  has  had  to 
devise  new  standards  of  advanced  engineering 
and  manufacturing  to  meet .  . ,.  and 
satisfy  .  .  .  the  new  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  result  is  a  new  line 
of  cosh  registers,  accounting  ma¬ 
chines  and  systems  that  provide 
the  information  today's  business 
man  must  have  to  make  a  profit. 

•  Every  alert  business  man  owes 
it  to  himself  to  see  what  the  new  National 
Machines  and  Systems  can  do  for  him.  Visit 
your  National  showroom.  See  the  contribution 
that  National  has  again  made  to  American 
Business.  The  National  Cosh  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  new  National  Cash  Registers  are  strikingly  new  in 
design  and  finish — new  colors,  new,  smart,  simple  lines, 
featuring  the  new  panel  design  cabinet.  Three  finishes 
are  optional — black  with  bright  chromium — black  with 
satin  finish  chromium — or  brown  mahogany. 
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carrying  charge  is  paid.  This  sug¬ 
gested  action  of  other  merchants  is 
based  on  the  same  principle  as  re¬ 
fusing  to  extend  credit  to  any  cus¬ 
tomer  against  whom  any  merchant 
has  a  P.  &  L.  Account  unpaid. 

Keep  Customers  Informed  of 
Rating  Method 

It  is  recommended  that  all  mer¬ 
chants  subscribing  to  this  plan,  ad¬ 
vise  every  NEW  customer  AND 
every  DELINQUENT  customer 
regarding  the  method  of  rating  used 
by  the  Local  and  National  Credit 
Bureaus  by  sending  Exhibit  “C”  to 
all  customers  as  soon  as  their  ac¬ 
counts  l)ecome  thirty  (30)  days  old. 
Two  other  delinquent  notice  forms, 
Exhibits  “D”  and  “E.”  are  attached, 
which  you  may  order  from  the 
Credit  Bureau,  and  others  will  be 
issued  as  the  need  warrants.  When 
a  customer  does  not  PAY  IN  FULL 
every  thirty  (30)  days,  notice  “Ex¬ 
hibit  “F”  or  “G"  should  be  sent  to 
the  customer. 

Report  Turn-Dozen  Applicants  to 
Bureau  Promptly 

All  merchants  should  report  to 
the  Credit  Bureau  each  week  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  new  ac¬ 
counts  and  all  parties  who  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  credit  and  have  been  re¬ 
fused. 

Obtain  Credit  Rating  on  All 
Applicants 

It  is  recommended  that  no  new 
accounts  be  opened  without  first 
obtaining  an  up-to-date  rating  from 
the  Credit  Bureau. 

Deferred  Payment  or 

Installment  Accounts 

It  is  recognized  that  the  practice 
of  buying  certain  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  installment  or  deferred 
payment  plan  has  become  an  ac¬ 
cepted  method  by  the  American 
public.  Realizing  the  fact  that  the 
expense  of  granting  this  conveni¬ 
ence  should  be  passed  on  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  wishing  to  take  advantage 
of  this  service,  we  agree  to  adopt  a 
uniform  plan  and  a  uniform  carry¬ 
ing  charge.  The  carrying  charge 
covers  the  cost  of  rendering  such 
a  service,  the  possible  losses  of  sal¬ 
vage  value  of  the  articles  sold  on 
the  plan  in  case  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  re-possess  the  merchandise, 
and  the  usual  risk  of  loss  due  to 
non-payment  of  the  accounts  for 
various  causes  (many  times  due  to 
the  moving  away  of  the  customers 
and  the  gwds  and  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  recovery  in  such  cases.). 


1.  Kinds  of  Merchandise 

So  far  as  practical,  this  class  of 
sales  should  be  restricted  to  such 
articles  as  by  their  nature  would 
have  a  reasonably  fair  salvage  value 
in  case  of  necessary  re-possession. 
Of  course,  we  realize  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  it  may  be  policy  to  in¬ 
clude  as  part  of  the  list  of  articles 
sold  on  this  plan  other  articles  of 
a  more  perishable  nature,  which  may 
be  done  at  the  option  of  each  mer¬ 
chant,  although  as  a  general  prac¬ 
tice  it  would  not  be  profitable. 

2.  Dozvn  Payment 

The  required  down  payment 
should  be  consistent  with  the  kind 
of  merchandise  but  should  not  l)e 
less  than  ten  (10%)  of  the  amount 
of  the  purchase.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  may  sometimes  lie  necessary  in 
case  of  a  customer  of  long  standing 
with  a  regular  30-day  account,  but 
this  kind  of  an  exception  should  be 
discouraged  so  far  as  possible. 

3.  Carrying  Charge 

A  carrying  charge  at  the  rate  of 
of  1%  per  month  for  each  month 
during  the  period  covered  by  the 
contract  will  be  added,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the  amount 
is  paid  in  full  within  one  month 
after  date  of  purchase  the  carrying 
charge  will  be  cancelled.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  application  of  this 
method  would  be  as  follows : 

Amount  of  purchase  . $100.00 

Less  down  payment  (20Vc) .  20.00 

Balance  80.00 

Carrying  charge  10  months  at  ^4 
of  1%— 7^%  6.00 

Balance  plus  carrying  charge .  86.00 

Monthly  payments  ($86.00  divided 

by  10)  . 8.60 

Monthly  Carrying  Charge  ($6.00 
divided  by  10)  . 60 

On  contracts  covering  periods  of 
1  to  36  months,  the  following  rates 
of  carrying  charges  shall  apply, 
after  deducting  the  amount  of  the 
down  payment: 

4.  Prepayment 

.As  above  set  forth,  if  the  entire 
amount  is  paid  within  one  month  of 


the  date  of  the  purchase,  the  entire 
carrying  charge  will  be  cancelled. 

If  the  full  amount  is  paid  at  a  date 
later  than  one  month  after  date  of 
purchase,  the  customer  shall  be 
credited  with  that  portion  of  the 
unearned  carrying  charge  at  the 
rate  of  of  1%  for  each  month 
of  the  unexpired  term  covered  by 
the  contract,  and,  using  the  al)ove 
example,  would  be  as  follows ; 

The  contract  covers  a  period  of 
10  months  and  if  the  same  is  paid 
in  full  during  the  sixth  month,  the 
customer  would  be  entitled  to  a 
credit  of  the  carrying  charge  for  the 
last  four  months  of  the  i^eriod,  at 
the  rate  of  ^  of  1%  per  mbnth, 
(.60)  per  month  for  four  months, 
making  a  total  of  $2.40,  leaving  a 
net  carrying  charge  to  the  customer 
in  this  case  for  six  months  at  $.60 
l)er  month  or  $3.60. 

5.  Additional  Carrying  Charge 

If  the  customer  does  not  complete 
her  payments  according  to  contract 
but  takes  additional  time,  an  addi¬ 
tional  carrying  charge  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  shall  l)e  added  to  the 
account  as  per  the  schedule  set  forth 
in  laragraph  3,  which  would  apply 
to  the  entire  j^eriod  until  the  com- 
jdete  jiayment  is  made.  If,  in  the 
above  example,  the  customer  should 
not  i)ay  her  account  within  the  ten 
months  agreed  upon,  but  required 
two  additional  months  to  complete 
her  payments,  she  would  lie  charged 
an  additional  carrying  charge  for 
the  two  extra  months  at  60  cents 
per  month,  or  $1.20. 

6.  Nationally  Advertised  Articles, 

the  Price  and  Terms  of  Sale 
Being  Covered  by  Specid  Con¬ 
tracts  Betzveen  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  Merchant,  are 
not  to  l)e  considered  as  covered 
by  this  uniform  plan,  but  shall 
l)e  an  authorized  exception 
hereto. 

7.  Uniform  Application  Forms 

and  Contracts 

It  is  recognized  as  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  all  merchants  if  a  plan  can 
l)e  worked  out  and  adopted  whereby 


For  1  Month  . 75% 

“  2  “  1.50 

“  3  “  2.25 

“  4  “  3.00 

“  5  “  3.75 

“  6  “  4.50 

"  7  “  5.25 

“  8  “  .  6.00 

“  9  “  6.75 

“10  “  .  7.50 

“11  “  .  825 

“  12  “  9.00 


For  13  Months  .  9.1% 

“  14  “  9.2 

“  15  “  9.5 

"  16  “  9.8 

“  17  “  10.1 

“  18  “  10.5 

"  19  “  11.0 

"  20  “  11.4 

“  21  “  11.7 

“  22  “  12.5 

“  23  “  12.9 

“  24  “  13.5 

“  36  “  18.0 
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BDRROIfiHS  MACHINES  HANDLE  THE 


These  new  machines  .  .  .  new  features  .  .  .  new  developments  are 
especially  timely  in  view  of  the  increased  demand  for  more  complete, 
more  detailed,  more  accurate  figures  and  statistics  about  your  business. 
Burroughs  can  assist  in  bringing  greater  speed  and  greater  simplicity 
to  every  kind  of  accounting  and  statistical  work.  Many  of  these  new 
machines  write  several  records  in  one  operation;  many  machine 
operations  are  automatic;  all  are  time>saving.  Telephone  the 
local  Burroughs  representative  for  complete  information.  Or  write 
directly  to  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


For 

Slits  Anilysts 

New  Burroughs  ma¬ 
chines  for  analyaing 
sales  hy  departments 
or  commodities;  by 
territories;  by  kind  or 
siae  of  containers  or 
packages;  with  taxes, 
exemptions,  deduc¬ 
tions.  Usually  only 
one  handling  of  the 
original  record  is  re¬ 
quired.  Cost  of  sales 
computed  quickly, 
easily  and  accurately. 


For  Cost  ad 
ProdHctioR  Rocords 

Newly  designed  Bur¬ 
roughs  machines  — 
computing  by  high¬ 
speed  direct  multipli¬ 
cation  —  automatically 
accumulate  multiple 
touls  of  hours,  pieces, 
amounts.  This  greatly 
simplifies  handling 
labor,  material,  and 
overhead  figures, 
whether  by  job  cost, 
standard  cost,  process 
cost,  or  any  other  plan. 


For 

CHStOHMTS  BilliHI 
The  new  Burroughs 
Typewriter  Account¬ 
ing  Machine  handles 
either  unit  or  dual  plan 
of  billing  with  excep¬ 
tional  speed  and  ease 
of  operation;  balances 
printed  by  one  key 
depression;  automatic 
subtraction  of  credits; 
automatic  accumula¬ 
tion  of  necessary  proof 
totals. 


For  Piyroll,  Timokoeptni 
iHd  Lifeor  Stitlstics 

New  Burroughs  ma¬ 
chines  compute  earn¬ 
ings  and,  in  one  opera¬ 
tion,  prepare  all  rec¬ 
ords,  including  em¬ 
ployees’  earnings,  pay¬ 
roll  sheet,  pay  check 
or  pay  envelope.  They 
automatically  accumu¬ 
late  such  labor  statis¬ 
tics  as  hours,  earnings, 
various  deductions, 
and  net  pay  for  any 
period  as  a  by-produa. 


For 

GoNonI  SMbtks 

Newly  designed  Bur¬ 
roughs  machines-— 
with  an  especially 
high-speed  computing 
mechanism — that  cal¬ 
culate  percentages; 
that  pro-rate  overhead 
and  other  expenses; 
that  calculate  cost  per 
unit  and  provide  other 
similar  figure  informa¬ 
tion  and  statistics. 
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The  Controllers’'  Forum 


uniform  Application  Blanks  and 
Contract  Forms  can  lie  printed  and 
supplied  at  a  low  cost  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Credit  Bureau,  and  such  a 
plan  should  be  adopted  if  the  de¬ 
mand  for  same  is  sufficient. 

Layaways  (Will-Calls) 

It  is  agreed  that  a  carrying  charge 
of  one  half  percent  per  month  shall 
be  charged  on  any  Layaway  balance 
unpaid  after  thirty  (30)  days  on 
exactly  the  same  plan  as  for  Re¬ 
gular  Accounts. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Board,  Retail 
Credit  Association,  .and  Merchants 
Credit  Bureau,  agre^  to  adopt  the 
Revised  Community  Credit  Policy 
dated  August  28th,  1933. 

Signed  By:  (Member  stores  in 
Community) 

*  * 

EXHIBIT  “A” 

Regular  Charge  Account  Terms 

As  you  know,  Regular  Charge  Ac¬ 
counts  arc  provided  as  a  service  to  our 
members’  Customers  enabling  them  to 
pay  in  one  sum  once  each  month  for 
purchases  made  during  the  previous 
month. 

Such  a  service  is  fair  to  cash  custom¬ 
ers  and  prompt-paying  charge  customers 
only  when  equaliz^  by  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
tra  charge  in  case  complete  settlement 
extends  beyond  thirty  (30)  days  from 
date  of  rendering  statement. 

Accordingly,  beginning  September  27th, 
1933,  a  carrying  charge  of  one  half  per 
cent  04%)  per  month  will  be  added 
on  any  balance  more  than  thirty  (30) 
days  old.  This  policy  coincides  with  that 
of  many  other  cities  and  is  necessitated 
because  all  merchandise  is  priced  on  a 
cash  basis. 

Cordially  yours, 

Retail  Merchants  Bc«rd 
Retail  Credit  Association 
Merchants  Credit  Bureau 

August  28th,  1933. 

*  *  * 

EXHIBIT  “B” 

My  dear  Mrs.  - 

It  was  indeed  a  great  disappointment 
to  me  when  I  recently  learned  that  you 
had  asked  our  Credit  Department  to  close 
your  account,  because  of  our  policy  of 
adding  a  carrying  charge  on  all  balances 
over  thirty  days  old. 

You  have  had  an  account  with  us 
since  .  and  I  can  readily  un¬ 

derstand  how  you  might  feel,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  want  to  explain  our  position 
in  the  matter. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  any 
policy  which  may  be  adopted  here  at  the 
.store  should  displease  any  of  our  good 
customers,  particularly  when  we  sincere¬ 
ly  believe  that  a  few  minutes  spent  in 
outlining  the  justice  of  our  plan  or  action 
would  be  most  convincing. 

The  policy  of  adding  a  carrying  charge 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  per  cent  a  month 
on  all  balances  more  than  thirty  days  old. 


is  made  in  conformity  with  several  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  believe  are  important 
and  necessary  in  the  conduct  today  of  a 
retail  store  doing  a  large  volume  of  credit 
business. 

In  the  first  place,  as  you  undoubtedly 
know,  all  of  our  merchandise  is  priced  on 
a  cash  basis.  We  feel  that  if  any  account 
is  paid  within  thirty  days  no  unusual 
expenses  are  incurred  and  that  the  price 
of  merchandise  should  be  the  same  to 
both  the  cash  and  charge  customers.  If, 
however,  we  are  required  to  borrow 
large  sums  of  money  to  carry  our  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  longer  period  than  our  reg¬ 
ular  terms,  extra  exj^nses  in  the  form 
of  interest,  bookkeeping  labor,  supplies 
and  other  costs  are  then  created. 

Secondly,  quite  frequently  we  have 
customers  whose  temporary  circumstances 
prevent  their  compliance  with  our  30  day 
terms  and  many  of  them  have  voluntarily 
requested  our  adding  an  interest  charge, 
realizing  that  if  they  borrowed  an  equiv¬ 
alent  amount  at  the  bank,  interest  natur¬ 
ally  would  be  charged  to  them.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  impelling  reasons  for 
adopting  a  uniform  policy  in  this  respect 
as  we  did  not  feel  like  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  those  who  requested  the  additional 
charge  and  others  who  found  it  necessary 
to  delay  payment,  but  who  had  not  sug¬ 
gested  adding  the  small  amount  of  one- 
half  per  cent  a  month  to  cover  the  ad¬ 
ditional  time  that  the  account  was  carried. 

We  realize,  as  we  know  you  do,  that 
the  policies  of  every  business  must  admit 
of  logical  explanation  and  must  seem 
fair  and  just  to  all  of  its  customers — 
otherwise,  it  does  not  deserve  patronage. 
From  the  store’s  viewpoint,  however,  all 
of  its  policies  must  apply  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer  impartially. 

I  want  you  to  know,  Mrs . , 

that  we  value  your  patronage  highly,  and 
I  hope  that  the  above  explanation  will 
show  you  the  justification  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  policy  and  that  a  further 
reconsideration  of  this  matter  will  prompt 
you  to  use  your  account  in  the  future 
as  was  your  custom  in  the  past. 

If  you  desire  at  any  time  to  discuss 
this  matter  further  with  me  personally, 
I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

Cordially  yours, 

(To  be  signed  by  either  Credit 

ilanager  or  President  of  Company) 

*  «  * 

EXHIBIT  “C” 

The  Retail  Credit  Association  of 
Youngstown  desires  to  acquaint  all  the 
Customers  of  the  300  member  stores  of 
the  Merchants  Credit  Bureau  with  the 
basis  used  for  its  ratings.  Each  member 
reports'  periodically  its  experience  as  re¬ 
gards  to  “Promptness  of  Payments’’  for 
each  Customer  on  its  Books. 

Settlement  within  the  following 
month — PROMPT. 

Settlement  during  the  2nd  and 
3rd  month — FAIR. 

Settlement  after  3rd  month — 
SLOW. 

Thus  a  customer’s  combined  rating 
might  read — “3P — 2F — ^2S’’  meaning  that 
three  stores  reported  Prompt  Payment,  2 
stores  Fairly  prompt  and  2  stores 
Slow-pay.  OTHER  TERMS  arranged 
at  time  of  purchase  are  exceptions  to  this 
luliTig  but  only  apply  to  that  specific 
purrhase. 


DEFERRED  PAYMENT  accounts 
are  rated  in  accordance  with  the  Prompt¬ 
ness  of  Payment  on  Due  Date  agreed 
upon  for  each  payment. 

DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS  are 
subject  to  carrying  charges. 

“PROMPT  PAY  CREATES 
CREDIT.’’ 

*  *  * 

EXHIBIT  “D’’ 

Regular  Credit  Terms  Call  for 

Payment  in  Full  Each  Thirty 
(30)  Days 

Notwithstanding  the  very  trying  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  which  have  prevailed  in 
Youngstown  for  the  past  several  >ears, 
the  Members  of  the  Merchants  Credit 
Bureau  are  extending  credit  on  the  sam? 
terms  of  payment  as  usual,  namely, 
settlement  in  full  every  thirty  (30)  days. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  conserving 
cash  for  the  replenishment  of  stotis, 
payment  for  which  must  be  made  prompt¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  meeting  of  employees’  pay¬ 
rolls,  and  other  operating  expenses,  your 
earnest  effort  to  comply  with  the  thirty 
(30)  day  terms  will  be  gratefully  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Please  co-operate  by  charging  only 
such  purchases  as  you  can  conveniently 
pay  in  thirty  (30)  days,  unless  otherwise 
arranged  in  the  Credit  Department  of 
Member  store. 

MERCHANTS  CREDIT  BUREAU. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

EXHIBIT  “E” 

N.  R.  A.  Code — Credit  Terms 

As  you  are  aware,  the  N.  R.  A.  Codes’ 
benefits  are  manifold,  not  the  least  of 
which,  is  the  sound  purpose  of  elimi¬ 
nating  unfair  and  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices. 

Delinquent  accounts  are  clearly  unfair 
to  cash  customers  and  prompt-paying 
charge  customers. 

Therefore,  please  charge  only  such 
purchases  as  you  can  conveniently  pay  in 
thirty  (30)  days,  unless  otherwise  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  Cr^it  Department  of  the 
Member  store. 

MERCHANTS  CREDIT  BUREAU. 

*  *  « 

EXHIBIT  “F’’ 

We  thank  you  for  the  payment  re¬ 
ceived  covering  a  portion  of  your  ac¬ 
count,  as  shown  by  statement  enclosed, 
and  wish  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  error 
or  complaint  regarding  the  unpaid  balance. 
If  so,  we  shall  cheerfully  make  any  nec¬ 
essary  correction  or  adjustment. 

You  will  doubtless  remember  that  ac¬ 
counts  are  payable  in  full  early  in  the 
month  following  purchase. 

THE  COMPANY. 

*  *  * 

EXHIBIT  “G” 

For  many  years,  when  opening  new 
charge  accounts  and  when  rendering 
bills,  we  have  stipulated  that  payment 
should  be  made  in  full,  early  each  month, 
for  purchases  of  the  preceding  month. 

The  enclosed  bill,  showing  an  unpaid 
balance  from  the  preceding  month,  may 
have  escaped  your  notice  and  for  this 
reason  we  are  calling  it  to  your  attention. 

If  we  are  in  error  in  any  way,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  vou  advise  us. 

THE  ' .  COMPANY. 
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STAR  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK 


\  \  CONVENIENT  TO  ALL 

business  activity 

1  block  from  Times  Square.  3  blocks  to  Fifth 
Avenue.  8  minutes  to  Wall  Street.  Under¬ 
ground  passageway  to  all  subway  lines. 


^||4G  \  \  THREE  FINE  RESTAURANTS 

TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

The  coffee  room  for  very  quick  service,  the 
tavern  grill  for  atmosphere,  and  the  main 
restaurant  for  dining  and  dancing. 


SIXTY-NINE  FINE  THEATRES  \ 

WITHIN  SIX  BLOCKS 

You  can  avoid  traffic  congestion  and  save 
taxi  fare  by  walking  to  any  of  these  theatres. 
4  short  blocks  to  Madison  Square  Garden. 


HIGH  ABOVE  THE  NOISY  7 
CLATTER  OF  THE  STREET  4-^ 

Our  32  stories  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  as¬ 
sure  you  quiet  rest.  1400  large  rooms— each 
with  bath  (tub  and  shower)  servidor  and  radio. 


SINGLE  .  .  .from  ’2.50  double  . .  .from  *3.5(> 
Breakfast /rom  30c  Luncheon /row  65c  Dinner/rom  85c 

it  Jl  Send  for  booklet  C 


JOHNT.WEST 
Manager  I 


44TH  TO  45TH  STS.  AT  8TH  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


Training  the  Christmas  Extra 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


to  a  milling  mark, — a  place  noisy, 
complex  and  strenuous,  marked  by 
a  plentitude  of  playthings — and  a 
notable  absence  of  elbow  room. 

Directory  of  Toy  Departments 

Several  stores  supply  new'  toy 
salespeople  with  a  floor  plan  of  the 
department,  showing  the  location  of 
the  various  sections.  Others  distri¬ 
bute  a  typewritten  list  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  leading  items  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  location 
is  indicated  by  munbers  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  numbers  of  sections  and 
by  letters  for  floor  divisions,  thus : 

Airplanes  .  4 — C 

(Section  4  Center) 

Blocks  .  2 — B 

(Section  2  Back) 

Drums .  1 — F 

(Section  1  Front) 

By  another  method,  a  list  of 
items  is  supplied,  but  no  locations 
are  given.  The  new  worker  looks 
up  each  article  and  writes  after  it, 
where  it  may  lie  found. 

Question  as  a  Basis  for  Instruction 

Alxjut  the  middle  of  October,  the 
training  department  of  a  certain 
store  liegins  work  with  “cjun- 
sellors”,  jiersons  especially  appoint¬ 
ed  to  help  new  salespeople  in  all 
Christmas  sections.  To  some  extent 
the  counsellor  combines  the  duties 
of  head-of-stock  and  sponsor.  A 
bulletin  which  was  sent  to  coun¬ 
sellors  in  1932  and  which  will  l)e 
issued  again  this  year  reads  as 
follows : 

“You  will  be  assigned  extra  sales- 
l)eople  to  help  you  in  your  stock 
work  and  in  giving  serv’ice  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  your  section.  You  have 
a  very  definite  responsibility  to  these 
new'  i)eo])le  in  helping  them  to  learn 
the  merchandise  and  the  methods  of 
selling  in  your  section  and  your  de- 
l)artment. 

The  following  questions  are  to 
guide  you  in  teaching  new  sales¬ 
people  about  your  stock.  Each  new 
salesperson  will  l)e  checked  by  the 
Training  DejKirtment  for  this  in¬ 
formation  ; 

1.  What  lines  are  carried  in  your 
section  ? 

2.  How  is  your  stock  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to: 

(a)  General  Layout 

(b)  Price 

(c )  Color 

(d)  Size 


3.  What  are  your  similar  priced 
items  ? 

4.  What  other  merchandise  is  car¬ 
ried  in  your  department?  Where 
is  it  located? 

5.  What  are  the  specific  selling 
points  of  your  merchandise? 

6.  What  related  merchandise  can  a 
new  salesperson  suggest  to  a 
customer  ? 

7.  What  precautions  must  be  taken 
in  showing  your  merchandise? 

8.  What  precautions  must  lie  taken 
in  taking  care  of  your  merchan¬ 
dise?” 

Following  are  sets  of  questions 
used  by  counsellors  in  the  training 
of  salespeople  in  several  sections  of 
the  toy  department : 

Mechanical  Toy* 

1.  What  are  “mechanical"  toys? 

2.  What  are  they  made  of? 

3.  What  is  a  “friction”  toy? 

4.  What  is  a  momentum  toy? 

5.  How  do  your  mechanical  toys 
work? 

6.  What  are  some  talking  points  for 
Erecto,  Meccano  or  Structo  sets? 

7.  What  care  must  be  taken  of  me¬ 
chanical  toys? 

8.  What  age  children  would  like 
modeling  clay? 

9.  What  are  stamping  sets  for? 


10.  How  do  your  mechanical  aero¬ 
planes  work?  Can  they  ^  used 
in  the  house  without  danger  of 
breaking  or  marring  the  furni¬ 
ture? 

11.  Give  four  good  selling  piiints  for 
mechanical  trains. 

Dolls 

1.  What  different  kinds  of  dolls  have 
you  in  your  section? 

2.  What  are  unbreakable  dolls  made 
ot?  Which  are  the  best? 

3.  Where  do  most  of  your  imported 
dolls  come  from? 

4.  Give  two  advantages  of : 

(a)  Bisque  dolls 

(b)  Celluloid  dolls 

(c)  Wooden  dolls 

(d)  Rag  dolls 

(e)  Paper  dolls 

5.  What  five  things  could  you  sug¬ 
gest  to  a  customer  buying  a  teby 
doll? 

6.  What  would  you  say  to  a  custom¬ 
er  who  said  “It  is  foolish  to  fit 
out  a  doll  as  if  she  were  a  real 
person?” 

7.  What  furniture  do  you  have  for 
doll  houses? 

8.  What  kinds  of  hair  are  used  for 
dolls? 

9.  W'hat  kind  of  doll  dishes  have 
you?  Give  selling  points  for  eadi. 

10.  For  what  age  child  would  you 
suggest  a  sweet  shop? 

11.  What  else  could  you  suggest  to  a 
customer  buying  a  cedar  chest? 

12.  What  kind  of  a  doll  would  you 
suggest  for  a  girl  of  4,  6,  8? 

13.  If  you  can’t  satisfy  the  customer 
in  your  department,  what  should 
you  do? 

{Continued  on  page  94) 


TOYS 


A  valuable  reference  manual  treating  in  detail: 


Infants’  Toys  Iron  and  Friction  Toys 

Kindergarten  Toys  Steam  Toys 

Dolls  Electrical  Toys 

Doll  Accessories  Mechanical  Toys 

Doll  Houses  and  House  Art  Goods 

Furnishings  Musical  Toys 

Stuffed  and  W’ooden  Animals  Playground  Toys 
Wheel  Toys  Christmas  Tree  Ornaments 

Games 

FEATURES: 

Facts  about  toys  presented  in  usable  and  interesting  way. 
Salesmanship  of  toys;  suggestive  selling:  directions  for  stock 
care;  display  ideas. 

Questions  following  each  chapter. 

List  of  toys  by  ages  and  by  seasons. 

Glossary  of  terms. 

Price  $1.50 

Address  Manager,  PERSONNEL  GROUP,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  225  IVest  34th  Street,  Nexe  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Retailer’s  Bookshelf 

• 

Labor  Relation*  Under  the  Recovery  Act  by  Ordway  Tead 
and  Henry  C.  Metcalf.  Publishers  Whittlesay  House,  New 
York,  259  pages.  Price  $2.00. 

The  viewpoint  of  this  book  may  be  summarized  by 
the  following  quotation  from  its  pages:  “the  maximum 
degree  of  nation-wide  organization  on  the  part  of  both 
employers  and  workers  in  each  industry  is  eventually 
indispensable  to  the  building  up  of  a  sound  and  demo¬ 
cratic  structure  of  industrial  government.” 

This  book  aims  to  supply  practical  guidance  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  methods  of  organized  dealing 
with  employees  in  industries  and  companies  which  come 
or  may  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

Although  its  primary  interest  may  be  as  a  working 
manual  for  employers,  executives,  executives  of  trade 
associations,  and  personnel  managers,  the  book  should 
also  prove  clarifying  to  all  public  spirited  citizens  who 
want  to  lean  how  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Act  can 
most  wisely  be  given  effect. 

Although  the  examples  used  are  usually  drawn  from 
manufacturing  industries,  the  principles  involved  can 
apply  as  well  to  retail  establishments.  Employee  or¬ 
ganizations  have  not  developed  to  the  same  extent  in 
the  retailing  field  that  they  have  in  production,  but 
the  trend  of  events  makes  it  important  for  retail  exe¬ 
cutives  to  study  this  question  carefully. 

This  book  lays  no  claims  to  special  knowledge  of 
how  the  administration  will  interpret  these  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  detail.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  Act 
will  encourage  both  directly  and  indirectly  a  consider¬ 
able  development  of  “company  unions”  and  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  dealings  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
authors  have  drawn  on  their  experience  in  labor  and 
personnel  work  to  meet  the  demand  for  information 
about  this  newly  created  problem. 


Openings  Wanted 

ADVERTISING 

Young  woman,  29,  capable,  enthusiastic.  6  years  advertising 
and  fashion  experience  in  metropolitan  New  York  district, 
desires  position  as  advertising  manager,  fashion  director  or 
copywriter.  Experience  includes  copy  layout,  directing  art 
work,  planning  window  and  interior  displays.  J-72-33. 

PERSONNEL  OR  SALES  MANAGER 

Expert-Personnel  Director,  Industrial  Relations  Manager. 
Salesman  and  Sales  Manager;  thoroughly  conversant  with  all 
sound  methods  of  operation  and  training;  ability  to  reduce 
overhead,  improve  staff  efficiency,  increase  sales;  available  for 
modem  retail  organization  or  manufacturing  plant.  J-73-33. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  MANAGER 

Years  of  experience  with  large  and  small  stores.  Well 
posted  on  modern  merchandising  and  promotion  methods,  and 
an  exceptional  production  man.  J-74-33. 

WRAPPING  AND  PACKING  EXPERT 

Aivailable — former  head  of  Packing,  Cashier  and  Inspection 
Departments  of  large  Eastern  store;  ability  to  do  excellent 
operating  job — teaching  new  methods  to  cut  costs  and  eliminate 
^hiers  daily  losses ;  experience  as  consultinK  technician  to 
J  75^3*  preparing  prepacked  units.  Excellent  references. 

DISPLAY  MAN 

Nearly  ten  years  pratical  training  in  display  and  advertising 
departments  of  stores  in  west  and  southwest.  Good  record.  28, 
sn^le.  hard  worker.  Will  go  anywheres  but  prefer  the  west. 


Wrapping  efficiency  —  more  than  ever  at  a 
premium  since  the  Blue  Eairle  spread  his 
wlnfts.  Now,  In  department  stores  and  special¬ 
ty  shops  where  quality  counts  —  pofrif  find, 
HANDEI..OIL8!  sThls  modem  method  cutswTap- 
plnK  time  to  a  few  seconds.  Smart,  easy  to 
carry,  customers  gladly  say,  **ril  take  It  nith 
me,**  when  the  parcel  comes  over  the  counter 
In  a  HA1VDBE.OH.  Carry  Bait!  s  Merchandise 
manaiters  as  well  as  purchaslnit  agents  will  be 
Interested  In  our  new  portfolio  which  shows 
styles  and  sizes  of  handke.ok8  now  In  use  In 
leading  department  stores.  Write  for  a  ropy. 
• 

WOIiF  BROTBERS 

COMPLETE  BAG  AND  ENVELOPE  SERVICE 

832  North  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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P.er  sonnet  Problems  and  Practices 


1.  How  do  electric  engines  work? 
How  do  they  start?  How  do  they 
stop? 

2.  What  are  the  engines  made  of? 

3.  What  care  must  be  taken  in 
operating  the  engines? 

4.  What  are  the  cars  made  of? 

5.  What  are  the  tracks  made  of  ? 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

(a)  Standard  or  “2”  gauge  track 

(b)  Narrow  or  “o”  gauge  track 

(c)  Third  rail 

(d)  Terminal 

(e)  Couplers 

(f)  Controls 

(g)  Armature 

(h)  Commutator 

(i)  Rheostat 

( j )  Dry  cells 

(k)  Transformers 

(m)  Semaphores 

7.  How  is  an  electric  train  set  up? 

8.  What  should  be  done  if  the  train 
fails  to  run? 

9.  How  many  feet  of  track  should 
be  sold  with  an  engine? 

10.  What  else  can  you  suggest  to  a 
customer  buying  an  electric  engine  ? 


1.  What  action  games  have  you  in 
your  section? 

2.  What  are  the  talking  points  for 
“board”  games? 

3.  What  adult  games  have  you  in 
your  section? 

4.  Name  five  educational  games. 
Why  are  they  educational? 

5.  How  are  the  toy  typewriters 
operated  ? 

6.  What  games  are  appropriate  for 
children  from  4  to  6? 

7.  What  games  are  appropriate  for 
children  from  7  to  10? 

8.  What  games  are  appropriate  for 
children  from  10  to  14? 

9.  What  is  Ping  Pong?  For  whom 
is  it  suitable? 

10.  What  card  games  have  you  in 
your  .section? 

11.  What  are  chessmen  and  dominoes 
made  of? 

12.  Do  you  know  how  to  play  all 
the  games  in  your  section? 

Stuffed  Animals  and  Christmas  Tree 

Ornaments 

1.  How  can  stuffed  animals  be  kept 
clean? 

2.  What  are  some  advantages  of 
stuffed  toys? 

3.  For  what  age  children  would  you 
recommend : 

(a)  Noah’s  Ark 

(b)  Tile  Blocks 

(c)  Nested  Blocks 

(d)  Teddy  Bears 

(e)  Spelling  Boards 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  wood¬ 
en  toys? 

5.  What  care  must  be  taken  of 
wooden  toys? 

6.  What  precautions  must  be  taken 
with  electric  lights  on  Christmas 
trees? 

7.  How  many  lights  on  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  circuit? 


8.  Which  Christmas  tree  ornaments 
are  unbreakable? 

Furniture  and  Wheel  Goods 

1.  For  children  of  what  ages  is  your 
furniture  suitable? 

2.  What  kind  of  wood  is  used?  Is 
it  durable? 

3.  Will  the  paint  wash  off? 

4.  For  children  of  what  ages  are  the 
different  sized  skis  suitable? 

5.  What  are  the  coaster  wagons  made 
of?  Do  they  have  brakes? 

6.  What  make  of  sleds  do  you  have? 

7.  What  size  sled  would  be  suitable 
for  a  boy  of  10? 

8.  What  is  a  velocipede?  How  is 
it  driven  and  guid^? 

9.  Give  six  talking  points  for  a  kiddy 
car. 

10.  Give  all  the  talking  points  you 
can  for  a  doll  carriage  as  a  toy 
that  actually  fills  a  need  in  the 
child’s  life  and  experience. 

11.  How  should  a  toy  automobile  be 
cared  for? 

12.  Give  selling  points  for  blackboards. 

13.  What  is  a  scooter? 

14.  What  could  you  suggest  to  go 
with  a  wheelbarrow? 

Sporting  Goods 

1.  What  are  roller  skates  made  of? 
Which  are  the  most  durable? 

2.  What  are  jumping  skates? 

3.  What  kind  of  rifles  have  you? 

4.  What  are  the  strings  of  tennis 
racquets  made  of? 

5.  What  are  some  selling  points  for 
your: 

(a)  Footballs 

(b)  Volley  balls 

(c)  Punching  balls.  What  are 
they  made  of? 

(d)  Basketballs 

6.  What  else  could  you  suggest  to  a 
customer  buying  a  football? 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULATION.  ETC.. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  MARCH  3,  1933. 

Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail 
Day  Goods  Association;  published,  monthly; 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1,  1933. 

State  of.  New  York  gj. 

County  of.  New  York 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Managing  Director  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
publishers  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quire]  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  emliodied 
in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are; 

Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York; 
^itor,  Katherine  V.  Nelson,  225  West  34th 
Street,  New  York;  Managing  Editor,  None: 
Business  Manager,  John  Hahn,  225  West' 
34th  S'lreet,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 


7.  What  else  could  you  suggest  to  a 
customer  buying  a  child’s  laundry 
tub? 

8.  What  golf  clubs  are  included  in 
a  set? 

9.  What  age  child  would  like  a  set 
of  lead  soldiers? 

10.  What  else  could  you  suggest  to  a 
customer  buying  a  sand  bucket? 

11.  What  precautions  must  be  taken 
with  the  chemistry  sets? 

Just  as  buyers,  floor  managers, 
sixjnsors  and  teachers  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  the  new  people  are 
well  broken  in,  that  the  system 
is  running  lietter  than  was  exjiected, 
that  the  idea  of  cooperation  is 
really  taking  hold  and  that  even 
customers  are  behaving  pretty  well 
— lo !  it  is  Christmas  eve,  and 
the  complicated  machinery,  set  in 
motion  by  the  work  and  planning 
of  infinite  numbers,  stops  dead.  A 
sense  of  anticlimax  is  mingled  with 
cheery  Christmas  greetings,  for  the 
great  excitement  of  the  store  year 
is  over.  Something  very  construc¬ 
tive  remains  to  be  done,  however. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  each  department  head  should 
hold  a  meeting  with  his  staff  and 
talk  over  the  efficiency  of  the  de¬ 
partmental  operation  during’  the 
holiday  season  of  1933.  There  will 
be  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
smoother  operation  and  better  ser¬ 
vice  in  1934.  These  should  lie  writ¬ 
ten  down  and  discussed  at  the 
jiroper  time  with  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned.  Make  the  plans  for  next 
Christmas  before  this  year’s  lessons 
are  forgotten! 


given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  iti  name  and  addren, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34th  Street,  New  York,  (A  non  profit 
organization.)  L^w  Hahn,  President, 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director 
and  T reasurer. 

3.  That  the  ^own  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are;  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 

ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  Ixmks  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
Mid_  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  m 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
omer  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 

tends,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 

by  him. 

CHANNING  E.  SW’EITZER. 

Manaqing  Director 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30tli 
day  of  September,  1933. 

Marie_  F.  Hess.  Notary  Public 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1934' 
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Merc  ha  ndising 


Educating  the  Public  to  the 
Possibilities  of  Modern 
Design 

{^Continued  from  page  79) 

Care  has  been  taken  to  make  the 
rooms  beautiful  and  serviceable, 
without  including  the  freakish  de¬ 
signs  which  in  the  past,  aroused 
criticism  of  modern  furniture. 

Description  of  the  Rooms 

Stepping  off  the  elevators,  visi¬ 
tors  enter  through  a  spacious,  semi¬ 
circular  Forecourt,  with  a  central 
fountain  and  niches  containing  black 
and  gold  urns.  Light  for  the  court 
comes  from  four  large  glass  j)iers, 
giving  the  effect  of  transparent 
masonry  walls  and  serving  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  modern  motif. 

A  modern  suburban  home,  with  a 
living  room,  dining  room  and  solar¬ 
ium,  separated  by  the  thinnest  of 
partitions,  a  master  bedroom,  guest 
bedroom,  kitchen,  bath,  laundry  and 
porch,  is  located  directly  behind  the 
Forecourt.  Space  does  not  permit 
description  of  the  many  interesting 
ideas  shown  in  the  distinctly  modern 
treatment  of  these  rooms. 

In  the  Penthouse  apartment  mod¬ 
ern  and  period  furniture  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  combined.  Indirect  light¬ 
ing  has  been  used  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Penthouse  includes  a 
living  room,  library,  master  bed¬ 
room,  a  child’s  room,  kitchen  and 
baths. 

“Her  House’’  and  “His  House” 
are  two  apartments  composed  of 
combination  living  -  and  -  liedroom, 
bath,  dressing  room  and  kitchenette. 
The  variations  of  treatment  to  obtain 
a  distinctly  masculine  and  feminine 
aspect  in  a  similar  space,  are  in¬ 
teresting  to  compare. 

(^ulor  Schemes 

The  walls  of  the  living-dining 
room  of  Modem  House  are  of  a 
grey  wood  veneer,  and  there  are  two 
grey,  brown  and  white,  semi-circu¬ 
lar  carpets  on  the  walnut  floors. 
The  window  curtains  are  of  grey. 

The  walls  and  hangings  in  the 
master’s  bedroom  are  of  chartreuse 
silk.  The  rug  is  white,  chartreuse 
and  henna  and  the  furniture  is  .sand- 
color. 

The  walls  of  the  guest  l)edr<x)m 
are  pajjered  in  specially  designed 
tan  plaid  paper.  The  rug  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  French  one  of  peach  pink  hue. 
The  hangings  are  of  hois  de  rose 
rayon,  trimmed  with  woven  w’ool 
braid.  The  glass  curtains  are  peach 


COMINC 
TO  XEW  YORK? 


Stop  at  a  NEW  HOTEL— 
Abootutety  No  Eremium  in  Price! 


Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  sunshiny 
outside  room  with  bath  .  .  .  every 
modern  convenience  .  .  .  Radio  that 
enables  you  to  select  your  program ; 
Circulating  Ice  Water;  Servidor; 
and  every  other  service-superiority 
of  a  New  Hotel.  Night-time  quiet 
. . .  specially-designed  mattresses  . , . 
crisp,  fresh  linen  .  .  .  insure  sound 
sleep.  Three  delightful  restaurants, 
including  an  attractive  Coffee  Shop, 
serve  you  most  delicious  food  at 
very  modest  prices. 

Next  time  you  visit  New  York,  stop 
at  a  NEW  Hotel — the  Governor 
Clinton.  You’ll  enjoy  it! 


GovebyorClintoy 

C.  W.  RAMSEY,  MANAGER  mmm 


1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  $3  for  one,  $4  for  two 

Seventh  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
YEW  YORK  CITY 

Oppoaite  Pmnaylvmia  Station 
B.  &  O.  Buaat  Stop  at  Door 


ninon.  The  l)ed  cover  is  white  moire. 

Brown  and  oyster  white  are  the 
predominant  notes  in  the  Penthouse. 
The  master’s  bedroom,  however,  has 
a  green  and  white  wall-paper,  a  dark 
green  rug,  and  specially  designed 
blue  chintz  hangings.  This  room 
has  an  unusual  double  l)ed  of  glass 
and  cellophane  and  a  dressing  table 
of  glass,  green  malachite  and  i>arch- 
ment. 

The  walls  of  the  foyer  hall  of 
“Her  House”  are  blue  snake-skin 
naper ;  egg-plant  linoleum  covers  the 


floor.  Her  living  room  walls  and 
woodwork  are  rough  white.  The 
floor  is  covered  in  a  seemingly  seam¬ 
less  carpet  in  Burgundy  and  rose 
beige.  Two  spun  glass  screens  in 
light  blue  can  l)e  used  to  close  off 
the  alcove,  which  houses  the  day- 
bed.  There  are  modem  white  chairs 
covered  in  metalic  blue  kid,  and  two 
arm  chairs  coverwl  in  blue-lavender 
satin.  Her  mantlepiece  is  white  and 
brown,  and  the  mantle  ornaments 
are  white  urns  and  birds. 

(Continued  on  page  97) 
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Merchandising 


Department  Store  Opportunities  After  Repeal 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


Liquor  Must  Age 

But,  speaking  certainly,  no  recog¬ 
nized  distillery  would  at  the  outset 
place  a  “too  green”  product  on  sale, 
preferring  to  permit  it  to  age,  or 
make  a  blend  of  straight  whiskeys, 
old  and  young,  but  would  place 
large  amounts  of  their  newly  made 
sto^  in  Government  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses  for  4  years. 

Thirty  distilleries  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Illinois  and  Massachusetts  will  be 
ready  to  operate.  They  plan  on 
turning  out  150,000,000  gallons 
next  year,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  the  anticipated  consump¬ 
tion.  Before  prohibition,  the  highest 
consumption  year  was  1911  when 
112,000,000  gallons  were  used.  It 
is  estimated  there  was  an  average 
yearly  consumption  of  75,000,000 
to  100,000,000  gallons. 

Little  competition,  later  on,  from 
imported  liquors  is  anticipated,  as 
before  prohibition  only  about  2% 
of  all  consumed  was  imported,  and, 
furthermore,  a  tax  of  $5.00  a  gallon 
duty  might  be  increased  next  year, 
which  will  discourage  heavy  impor¬ 
tation  of  liquors,  but  this  of  course, 
would  not  reflect  on  imported  wines, 
cordials,  etc. 

Two  Distinct  Operations  Open 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
operation  open  —  first,  in  all  high 
grade  stores  sales  of  bottle  goods, 
branded,  etc.,  bought  in  bottles  and 
resold  as  bought.  The  other  opera¬ 
tions,  while  more  profitable,  should 
be  discouraged  for  various  reasons, 
at  least  for  three  to  four  months 
after  Repeal,  and  this  method  re¬ 
lates  to  the  buying  of  merchandise 
in  bulk  and  blending  and  rebottling 
on  the  premises.  It  is  not  at  all 
certain  as  yet  whether  rectifying  by 
second  hands  will  be  permitted.  Of 
course,  if  permitted,  this  method  of 
operation,  along  with  the  first 
method  of  selling  branded  bottled 
goods,  is  most  profitable  and  eventu¬ 
ally  will  and  must  be  resorted  to. 

Because  of  the  first  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness  expected  by  the  distilleries,  the 
first  method  is  recommended  for  at 
least  thirty  days,  because  it  will  then 
not  be  necessary  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  and  take  a  chance  on  delivery 
of  caps,  bottles,  corks,  labels,  etc. 
so  as  to  have  complete  stock  on  the 
Day  of  Repeal. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  advis¬ 


able,  at  first,  to  experiment  with  as 
small  a  model  stock  as  deemed 
necessary  and  feel  the  pulse  of  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  before  going  to  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  a  rectifying 
plant. 

Three  Immediate  Decisions 

Three  things  should  be  decided  on 
very  promptly  by  those  contemplat¬ 
ing  adding  Liquor  Departments. 

1st  Decide  the  type  of  Liquor  esta¬ 
blishment  you  desire. 

2nd  Estimate  probable  volume  pos¬ 
sible,  and  figure  total  invest¬ 
ment  based  on  a  minimum 
turnover  of  twelve  times. 

3rd  Draw  up  a  schedule  on  model 
stock  as  complete  as  possible 
(be  sure  it  is  complete)  based 
on  expected  sales  by  percents  of 
hard  liquors,  wines,  cordials, 
etc.,  and  based  on  said  mini¬ 
mum  of  twelve  turnovers — 
with  exceptions  enumerated 
below: 

Plan  your  de^iartment  to  be  ready 
to  deliver  merchandise  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7th,  and  attempt  to  advertise 
during  November  so  that  you  can 
take  orders  in  November  for  Dec¬ 
ember  7th  delivery. 

Your  first  stock  is  only  experi¬ 
mental.  Plan  your  purchases  so  that 
your  risk  is  minimized  as  much  as 
possible,  and  your  stock  is  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible.  Plans  are  being 
made  by  the  large  distributors  to 
help  you  in  your  original  selections 
and  they,  in  turn,  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  you  prompt  delivery 
on  fill-ins  from  their  stocks,  they 
knowing  that  the  problem  confront¬ 
ing  you  is  rather  difficult  and  that 
their  assistance  at  the  start  in  these 
operations  will  be  necessary. 

What  Can  Be  Done  Now 

Right  now,  certainly,  is  the  time 
to  start  thinking  and  buying  the 
merchandise  necessary.  There  are 
several  reasons :  Special  permits 
can  already  be  obtained  for  ware¬ 
housing  in  Government  warehouses 
all  liquor,  whether  imported  or 
domestic,  for  withdrawal  on  tax' 
and  duty  payments,  in  time  for  de¬ 
livery  to  store  several  days  before 
Repeal,  and  delivery  to  consumer 
on  Date  of  Rei)eal. 

Merchandise  can  be  bought  today 


on  import,  saving  importers’  profit 
and  guaranteeing  delivery  to  the 
store  on  time. 

On  certain  liquors,  such  as  bond¬ 
ed  goods,  a  shortage  exists.  Prices 
are  due  to  advance  as  soon  as  the 
available  supply  is  somewhat  dimi¬ 
nished. 

Merchandise  bought  and  contrac¬ 
ted  for  now  is  cheaper  than  it  will 
be  when  taken  from  importer’s 
stocks. 

Prepare  for  Rush  at  First 

In  making  up  your  budget  on 
w.'nes,  cordials,  etc.,  be  sure  to  allow 
for  the  expected  impetus  in  business 
the  first  month  or  two  after  Repeal. 
Later,  undoubtedly,  business  will 
drop  back  to  normalcy.  In  figuring 
this,  you  will  find  immediate  need 
for  approximately  50%  imports 
and  50%  domestics,  which  after 
a  few  months  should  change  to 
about  70%  to  80%  domestic,  as 
against  20%  to  30%  Foreign.  Also 
arrange  for  bottling  merchandise  of 
various  types  under  your  own  con¬ 
trolled  brands  so  as  to  enhance 
profit  possibilities  and  use  for  pro¬ 
motions. 

A  suggested  model  stock  of 
liquors  for  a  department,  after  the 
first  rush  immediately  following  Re¬ 
peal,  is  as  follows:  imports  3)4%  of 
total.  Old  bottled  in  Bond  5)4%- 
Four  year  old  bottled  in  bond — 7%, 
Straight  whisky  distilled  and  bottled 
— 14^%,  (which  can  be  broken 
down  in  the  middle  Western  states 
to  about  15%  rye  and  85%  bour¬ 
bon,  and  in  the  Eastern  states  to 
85%  rye  and  15%  bourbon.)  Blen¬ 
ded  whiskey — 21%.  Domestic  gins 
— 21%.  Malt  whiskey  (which  are 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  type  which 
have  become  very  popular  during 
Prohibition  time) — 6)4%.  Cordials, 
domestics  and  bicardi  nuns,  etc., 
5)4%,  and  domestic  wines  approxi¬ 
mately  16%. 

This  depends  on  location  and  is 
somewhat  changed  in  relation  to  the 
types  of  whiskey,  such  as  bourbon 
and  rye.  For  instance,  the  middle 
West  has  always  been  a  bourbon 
drinking  country  and  the  East  has 
always  been  a  rye  drinking  country, 
but  in  all  other  resjjects,  this  seems 
to  be  a  fairly  normal  proportion  of 
stock. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that 
estimated  gross  profits  in  this  de¬ 
partment  can  run  from  40%  up, 
depending  on  type  of  business  de¬ 
sired,  and  this  added  to  additional 
volume  surely  makes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  department,  worthy 
of  serious  thought  and  considera¬ 
tion. 
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Educating  the  Public  to  the  Possibilities 
of  Modern  Design 

(Continued  from  page  95) 

Her  dressing  room  and  bathroom  are  done  in  silver 
with  touches  of  turquoise.  The  kitchen  floor  is  lin¬ 
oleum,  done  in  a  gingham  pattern  of  red  and  white. 
Red  enamelled  kitchen-ware,  adds  a  note  of  crispness. 
Her  clothes  closet  is  blue,  and  has  an  interesting  trim¬ 
ming  of  mirrors  on  the  shelves. 

The  living  room  walls  of  His  House  are  of  green 
leather  paper.  The  floor  is  of  grey  linoleum,  with 
a  zebra  rug.  On  this  table  are  black  leather  lamps 
with  a  silver  line,  and  shades  of  ivory  colored  wood 
veneer.  The  hangings  are  of  rough  grey  silk  in  wodem 
weave. 

Effect  of  a  Few  Modern  Touches  Shown 

Other  features  include  a  series  of  shadow  boxes, 
showing  yesterday’s  rooms  as  they  were  and  as  they 
can  be  altered  by  the  <  application  of  a  few  modern 
touches. 

This  aspect  of  the  exhibit  is  an  important  one  from 
the  sales  viewpoint,  as  there  are  relatively  few  of  the 
visitors  who  can  afford  to  “go  modern”  to  the  extent 
of  a  new  house  and  complete  furnishings.  By  showing 
that  rearrangement  and  the  addition  of  a  few  new 
pieces  can  achieve  the  modern  effect,  many  who  gaze 
at  the  handsome  apartments  with  a  feeling  that  they 
can  not  hope  to  have  such  a  home,  become  potential 
purchasers. 

Great  Interest  in  Kitchen  and  Bathroom  Fixtures 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room  furnishings  attract  vivid  interest.  Excited  groups 
examine  the  electric  refrigerators  and  ranges  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  novel  bathroom  gadgets,  in  tones  which  sug¬ 
gest  a  desire  for  possession. 

The  pictures  shown  in  the  various  rooms  are  all 
modern,  and  much  interest  is  shown  in  their  appropri¬ 
ateness  in  these  settings.  An  exhibition  of  modern 
painting,  sculpture  and  prints,  in  the  Art  Department 
supplements  this  showing  and  is  an  event  of  real  im¬ 
portance  in  the  New  York  art  world. 

Results 

Within  two  weeks  after  Forward  Houses  ojiened, 
every  modern  art  object  in  stock  had  been  sold,  it  is 
reported. 

The  boy’s  room  in  the  Penthouse  was  sold  complete 
at  least  a  half  a  dozen  times,  and  orders  were  taken 
for  many  of  the  individual  pieces  of  furniture. 

The  whole  home  furnishings  division  has  shown 
beneficial  effects  in  its  sales  figures,  and  the  increased 
demand  for  furniture  of  the  modern  type  proves  that 
public  interest  has  been  action  producing. 


CONTROLLER 

Qualified  to  accept  position  as  controller  in  medium  size 
stores,  or  assistant  or  department  head  in  office  of  large  store. 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  retali  method  of  accounting,  ex¬ 
pense  and  merchandise  budgets.  J-71-33. 


STORE  TRANSPORTATION 


Business  conditions  shifting— changing. 
Prices  going  up.  Some  up  already.  The 
^^stop’’  sign  has  changed  to  ‘‘go.”  Time  to 
look  ahead  and  see  if  the  road  to  business 
is  clear. 

The  road  to  increased  business  isn’t  open 
to  you  unless  the  highways  in  your  store  are 
open  to  customers.  If  there’s  any  doubt  in 
your  mind  concerning  the  adequacy  of  your 
store  transportation  facilities,  give  them 
some  thought  now.  It  takes  time  to  over* 
haul  store  transportation. 

A  scientific  traffic  survey  by  Otis  costs 
you  nothing  and  gives  you  a  complete 
analysis  of  your  present  transportation 
facilities.  Shows  what  needs  be  done,  time 
necessary  to  do  it,  cost. 

As  we  say,  this  survey  costs  you  nothing 
and  in  nowise  obligates  you.  Make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  your  local  Otis  office. 

ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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Delivery  Digest 


Developing  Simplified  Wrapping  and  Packing  Operations 

{Continued  from  page  85) 


quently  they  are  continually  looking 
for  a  delay  in  check  filling. 

In  building  up  within  a  producer 
a  desire  to  wrap  or  pack  more 
packages,  there  certainly  is  no  surer 
way  than  to  pay  that  producer  for 
added  production.  To  achieve  this 
desire,  I  recommend  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  a  bonus  system  or  wage  in¬ 
centive  plan.  This  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  a  minimum  wage  be  paid  a 
person  for  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  work  and  paying  that  person  an 
added  bonus  for  each  additional 
piece  of  production  more  than  the 
quota.  If  the  correct  bonus  plan  is 
established,  the  other  problems  of 
production  will  practically  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  bonus  plan  of 
course  would  differ  for  the  various 
types  of  work.  That  is,  a  person 
wrapping  unbreakable  merchandise 
on  the  selling  floor  would  have  a 
different  quota  and  a  different  tonus 
per  piece  from  a  person  packing 
breakable  merchandise.  Most  all 
stores  are  now  feeling  the  advantage 
of  the  campaign  started  some  time 
ago  to  encourage  manufacturers  to 
prepack  breakable  items  so  that  no 
additional  joacking  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  retail  store.  The  value 
of  this  has  already  manifested  itself 
in  a  savings  to  most  stores.  But 
here  again  we  can  challenge  the  fact 
that  we  are  getting  all  of  the  value 
out  of  prepacked  items  that  we  can 
get. 

Checking  Prepacking  Costs 

First — Should  there  not  be  a  con¬ 
tinual  review  of  prepacked  items  to 
determine  whether  the  initial  cost  of 
this  prepacking  does  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  bringing  it  to  the  store  in 
bulk  and  putting  it  through  the  ad¬ 
ditional  handling  in  receiving  rooms, 
stockrooms  and  packing  sections?  If 
it  is  found  that  the  latter  method 
would  to  cheaper  for  the  store, 
then  there  are  still  two  courses  to 
IHirsue : 

(a)  Prevail  upon  the  manufactur¬ 
er  for  lower  initial  prices  for 
the  same  pack  or  determine  a 
cheajjer  method  of  packing  by 
the  manufacturer. 

(b)  Have  merchandise  shipped  in 
bulk  and  jjack  it  at  the  store. 

\’ery  often  the  value  of  prepack¬ 
ing  is  destroye<l  by  the  demands 


for  floor  samples  which  have  to  to 
opened — the  packing  in  some  cases 
destroyed — and  the  merchandise 
displayed  on  counters.  This  brings 
up  the  question  of  selling  fron? 
floor  sample  and  having  checks 
forwarded  to  stock  rooms  for  fill¬ 
ing.  This  is  one  of  many  reasons 
why  saleschecks  should  wherever 
Ijossible  to  filled  in  stockrooms  or 
^varehouses.  A  third  problem  in 
determining  whether  the  true  value 
of  prepacked  items  is  realized  in 
stores,  arises  when  one  considers 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
higher  salaried  experienced  packers 
go  through  the  process  of  i)asting 

• 

Simplifying  the  operations 
and  standardising  th:  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  Delivery  Department, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  x<eork- 
ers  to  do  a  better  job  at  a  lower 
unit  cost. 

This  article  presents  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  ideas  for  int- 
proznng  the  efficiency  of  a  de¬ 
partment — all  of  which  have 
been  tried  out  and  proved 
workable. 


an  address  latol  on  a  package  which 
requires  no  packing.  Would  it  not 
Ije  better  to  have  prepacked  items 
segregated  wherever  possible  and 
have  this  pasting  operation  done  by 
a  group  of  lower  .salaried  girls? 

Handling  Quantities  of 
Identical  Items 

A  similar  problem  arises  in  the 
sale  of  promotional  items  where 
hundreds  of  items  of  the  same 
identical  color,  style,  size  and  price 
are  sold  in  one  day  for  delivery 
the  same  or  following  day.  In  our 
store  we  have  hit  upon  a  plan 
which,  surprisingly,  works  out  well 
for  both  the  packing  sections  and 
the  delivery  department.  'I'he  sales¬ 
checks  are  brought  t«j  the  routing 
section  for  routing  and  are  then  put 
through  the  regular  interior  delivery 
channel  for  stubbing  or  sheetwrit¬ 
ing  and  finally  iflaced  into  drivers’ 
bins  in  a  suitable  container.  The 
am  Hint  of  stock  necessarv  is 


brought  to  a  promotional  room 
located  near  the  delivery  loading 
area.  Representatives  from  pack¬ 
ing  sections  are  delegated  to  dis- 
tnoute  this  stock  to  drivers  upon 
their  presentation  of  the  necessary 
parts  of  saleschecks  and  the  ([uan- 
tity  is  again  checked  against  a  sheet 
which  has  been  made  up  in  routes 
l)y  the  stubbers  or  shcetwriters.  The 
driver  keeps  the  parts  of  sales¬ 
checks  and  stacks  exact  quantity  of 
stock  in  one  section  of  his  truck.  In 
making  deliveries  he  simply  refers 
to  address  latol  for  the  stop  and 
the  customer’s  voucher  for  the  quan¬ 
tity.  One  of  the  items  our  store 
has  successfully  operated  this  way 
has  been  a  promotion  of  brooms. 
We  had  several  thousands  to  deliver 
in  a  day.  You  can  imagine  the 
problem  of  handling  these  as  indi¬ 
vidual  sales  on  the  delivery  truck — 
on  some  trucks  a  hundred  or  more 
brooms  each  with  an  individual 
address  label  attached  to  it  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  handled  as  an  individual 
package  in  stacking  the  load. 

For  delivery  men  I  do  not  think 
any  more  need  be  said  and  for  the 
wrapping  department  the  savings 
are  self-explanatory.  We  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  the  same  re¬ 
sult  with  a  sale  of  inexiiensive  gob¬ 
lets  where  thousands  of  pieces 
were  involved.  The  goblets  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  containers  packed  three 
dozen  to  a  carton.  The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  was  followed — the  driver 
was  given  the  necessary  quantity  of 
stock  packed  in  the  original  cartons 
and  the  saleschecks  for  his  particu¬ 
lar  route.  This  is  also  a  good  meth¬ 
od  of  handling  prepacked  items  of 
the  same  characteristics. 

Anticipating  Large  Sales 

A  good  traffic  situation  built 
around  this  thought  would  lie  to 
anticipate  large  sale  items  lie  fore 
merchandise  is  delivered  to  the 
store.  Have  trucks  unload  in  the 
delivery  loading  area  and  the  stock 
stored  in  the  promotion  room  until 
completion  of  the  sale.  This  type 
of  operation  is  not  economical, 
however,  if  the  quantities  of  orders 
are  not  sufficiently  large  jier  deliv¬ 
ery  route. 

Another  thought,  while  we  are  in 
the  process  of  challenging  existing 
methods,  is  the  question  ot  jiacking 
certain  types  of  breakable  merchan¬ 
dise  at  all  for  delivery.  My  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  exposed  packing  theory 
is  the  picture  of  the  delivery  truck 
toing  a  large  carton  and  the  dry 
goiKls  lockages  as  a  filler  for  jiack- 
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ing  or  excelsior,  and  using  these 
packages  to  protect  unpacked  break¬ 
able  merchandise  in  the  carton,  or 
truck.  I  personally  cannot  set  up 
our  store  as  a  leading  exponent  of 
exposed  packing  but  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  along  this  thought  and  will 
undoubtedly  add  items  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  existing  list.  Our  present  list 
includes  such  items  as  large  bottles 
of  drugs,  grocery  crocks,  jardin¬ 
ieres  and  inexpensive  lamp  bases, 
etc. 

My  final  thought,  while  we  are 
challenging  things  to  find  out 
whether  they  can  be  eliminated  or 
at  least  improved  upon,  is  the  very 
beginning  of  the  largest  problem 
that  both  the  delivery  department 
and  the  wrapping  sections  have  and 
that  is  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  delivered  purchases.  Last  fall, 
our  store  put  on  a  very  definite  cam¬ 
paign,  to  encourage  take-withs  to 
customers  through  our  selling  staflF. 
There  was  no  attempt  made  to  dis¬ 
courage  customers  from  having 
purchases  delivered  but  rather  a 
drive  to  feel  sure  that  no  customer 
had  not  had  the  possibility  of  a 
take-with  suggested  to  her.  While 
many  similar  types  of  campaigns 
had  been  waged  in  the  past,  none 
had  the  lasting  effect  of  this  one. 
During  the  month  of  December  our 
percentage  of  delivery  transactions 
to  total  transactions  was  reduced 
about  5  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  a  year  previous. 

An  Efficient  Packing  Room 
Layout 

In  determining  an  efficient  pack¬ 
ing  room  layout  for  most  stores  the 
physical  feature  of  space  available 
is  usually  the  determining  factor. 
However,  there  can  be  established 
certain  general  requirements  in  de¬ 
termining  such  a  layout. 

1.  A  packing  unit  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  near  to  the  source  of 
check-filling  as  is  possible. 

2.  There  should  be  a  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  for  these  orders  to  the 
packing  section. 

3.  The  packing  section  should  con¬ 
tain  some  means  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  sold  orders  prior  to  inspec¬ 
tion  or  packing. 

4.  The  packing  desks  should  lx; 
placed  so  as  to  give  the  quickest 
and  easiest  access  to  these  ac¬ 
cumulated  orders. 

5.  The  desks  themselves  sh»tuld  be 
a  complete  self-contained  sup¬ 
ply  and  equipment  unit  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  working  surface. 
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6.  A  ready  means  of  conveyance 
for  wrapped  packages  should  be 
easily  accessible  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  packing  desks. 

The  ideal  packing  unit  layout 
would  be  one  which  is  constructed 
adjacent  to  the  stockroom.  Orders 
could  be  placed  by  a  stockman  into 
a  tray — the  tray  placed  in  one  of  a 
series  of  bins  constructed  lx*tween 
stockroom  and  packing  section.  On 
the  packing  section  side  of  this  bin, 
having  a  working  aisle,  construct 
another  series  of  bins  with  a  ledge 
for  pre-inspecting  the  orders.  The 


orders  could  be  selected  from  the 
stockroom  bins  by  an  inspector, 
placed  on  a  ledge  for  inspection  and 
then  placed  in  the  individual  pack¬ 
er’s  bins.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
this  inspection  bin,  the  packing 
desks  should  be  set  up  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  unit  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  insi)ection  bin.  A  small  aisle 
would  have  to  l)e  left  here  for  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  the  desk  and  then  a 
merchanical  conveyer  belt  for  con¬ 
veying  the  finished  packages  to  the 
delivery  department  for  routing, 
sorting. 
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